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FOREWORD 


COMMUNICATION has been called the connective tissue of society. The figure 
is less apt than at first appears; for while communication is the first condition of 
social cohesion, its role in social dynamics is equally basic. Where the leader can- 
not address his followers, where members of the:group cannot obtain adequate in- 
formation or discuss common problems freely, no social action within the group is 
possible. Nor can intergroup relations be conducted effectively. Co-operation in 
joint enterprises and the amicable adjustment of differences between groups require 
a mutual understanding that can spring only from the free exchange of thought 
and information, and they require the fashioning of intergroup agreements through 
conference among group leaders. Communication is more than the connective 
tissue of society; it is the nervous system as well. 

Whether we regard the small reighborhood group or the mdan nation-state 
as typifying society, it is evident that each step in social evolution has thrown an 
additional burden on communicaticn. Social evolution implies growth in the size 
of the group and increase in the complexity of its internal structure; and in a world 
of fixed dimensions, it implies a steady diminution of the no-man’s land separating 
one group from another. 

All three developments burden or embarrass communication. Greater com- 
plexity of social organization multiplies the number and aggravates the difficulty of 
the problems calling for concerted action. Increase in the size of the group re- 
tards the formation of public opin:on by interposing more and more distance be- 
tween the leader and his followers and by discouraging the face-to-face discussion 
of common problems by the public Increase in the size of the group and shrink- 
age of the area serving as a buffer between groups make it more difficult for the 
citizen to comprehend the total environment, internal and external, to which he 
must react, and multiply the problems requiring solution through intergroup con- 
ference. 

In the past, communication has with difficulty kept pace with the growing de- 
mands made upon it by social evolution. The resulting chronic maladjustment 
has now reached the dimensions of a crisis. Despite the remarkable contribution 
of science to the rapid transmission of intelligence and the wide dissemination of 
information and appeal, it is a fair question whether modern man will succeed in 
understanding his world and his neighbors well enough and quickly enough to 
escape disaster. His struggle to understand has become a race between communi- 
cation and catastrophe. 

This volume represents a co-operative effort on the part of students in many 
fields of thought and activity to understand the nature and the significance of com- 
munication in the modern world and to analyze the difficulties that beset the ex- 
change of intelligence. The enterdrise has been one of survey and appraisal, of 
prediction: and recommendation. It is hoped that the articles which follow will 
clarify the problem and contribute something to its solution. 
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By Arreca B. WILLIAMSON 


N THIS postwar period we are faced 

with so many failures of government 
and industry that even the informed 
person is likely to become discouraged 
about the future of our democratic way 
of life. A reading of the articles of this 
volume, however, should dispel some of 
that pessimism. Their authors, tracing 
techniques and extensiveness of con- 
temporary communication, point to 
growing improvement in methods of 
bringing information to the pvblic. 
What seems more important, they in- 
directly prove that there has been 
growth during the past twenty to fifty 
years in consciousness of social re- 
sponsibility and that some general im- 
provement in standards of communica- 
tion agencies has been achieved. Since 
these agencies are basic to our free- 
dom, any such improvement in stand- 
ards and effectiveness stimulates assur- 
ance of continued or greater freedom. 
It may be that in other respects govern- 
ment has infringed upon some o? our 
traditional liberties; but there is no 
indication in these articles that there 
has been any curtailment of our rights 
of free expression in speaking and writ- 
ing. Evidence of improved effective- 
ness and higher standards of communi- 
cation augur well, therefore, for the fu- 
ture of a society which must depend 
upon public opinion for action. 

In contrast, many other peoples of 
the world have had these aventes of 
freedom closed to them. The media of 
communication so highly perfected dur- 
ing the days of freedom were usad by 
the dictators as tools of oppression. In 
our own country, the same highly devel- 
oped information and discussion chan- 
nels upon which we now depend for 
freedom are tools that can be used to 
destroy us if any one group in society 





becomes so powerful tha 
and control them. So, if eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, we must be 
alert to the danger of internal decay, to 
the implications of attack from with- 
out, and to the means of protection of 
the free channels of speaking and writ- 
ing against forces of decline, of corrup- 
tion, and of group seli-interest. To 
draw attention to such dangers and to 
outline a defense is the aim of this 
paper. To these ends, it will briefly 
analyze the motivation which prompts 
communication, the specific functions of 
communication as a whole, and the so- 
cial implications of communication, and 
offer proposals to improve the social 
effectiveness of communication as a 
means of safeguarding our freedom. 


MOTIVATION OF COMMUNICATION 


The individual is impelled to com- 
municate by a need to adjust himself to 
other persons or to his social environ- 
ment, and to try to influence his fel- 
lows. The motivation of group com- 
munication is the same. When, for 
example, a large association of manufac- 
turers buys advertising space in news- 
papers, stating its position on an eco- 
nomic issue, it is making an effort not 
only to influence public opinion, but 
also to get along with people. The 
government has occasionally released 
propaganda on inflation in an apparent 
attempt not alone to prevent the rise of 
prices but additionally to get the pub- 
lic to understand its reasons for price 
control. An officeholder running for 
re-election makes speeches to control 
votes; but his success in this is some- 
what dependent on the adjustment of 
his program to the needs of the voters. 
A manufacturer advertises in the at- 
tempt to sell his commodity; but to sell 
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it he must demonstrate that it will fill 
a consumer need. Hitler, in his initial 
attempts at national control, gained his 
support by adaptation of his program 
to the insecurity, the despair, the racial 
pride, and the economic prejudices of 
the German masses. 

Social control in the United States to- 
day is exercised and directed largely 
through the communication media. 

A part of the wholesale effort at so- 
cial control is entirely social and altru- 
istic, as in the activities of such move- 
ments as the Red Cross, national health 
organizations, the League of Women 
Voters, the Citizens Union of New York, 
the Civil Liberties Union, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the scientific and 
learned societies, church and religious 
groups, and those organized to promote 
interracial and interreligious co-opera- 
tion. 

A high percentage of social-control 
motivation represents individual or 
group interest without acceptance of 
responsibility to the community. In 
this category are some political ma- 
chines, most manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and marketers of commodities, the 
greater.number of lobbies which fasten 
themselves on legislative assemblies, and 
other economic, racial, agrarian, or la- 
bor constituencies which demand special 
privileges at the expense of the general 
public. The inclusion of labor and 
agrarian groups carries no implication 
that all such groups are motivated en- 
tirely by self-interest. 


Mixed motives 


Much effort to influence the public is 
motivated by both personal and com- 
munity interest. Dudley, in his article 
on advertising, speaks of the realization 
of advertisers, representing industry and 
business, that “the best public relations 
advertising is that which is a public 
service.” The statement typifies a 


growing awareness that the survival of 
free enterprise depends on tying in the 
welfare of business with the welfare of 
the public. Our religious institutions 
have become more interdenominational 
than in the past, with emphasis on ad- _ 
vancement of religious ethics and the 
spiritual life rather than on one faith 
or congregation. Veterans’ organiza- 
tions, a growing influence, though often 
insisting on special privileges, are never- 
theless strongly committed to defense of 
our democratic way of life. Newspa- 
pers, generally speaking, while bent 
somewhat in the economic direction of 
the wealth necessary to own and oper- 
ate them (as Barth points out), are in 
the main dedicated to the public inter- 
est and to the reporting of accurate in- 
formation. A great many of our public 
officials divide their loyalties between 
the political machine in which their se- 
curity lies, their personal interests, and 
the welfare of their constituents, with 
personal interest generally winning ove 
community welfare. i 

In a free society, however, there is 
some protection in the counteracting of 
the purely selfish activities of one group 
by the social motivation of another. 
There is protection also in the failure 
of antisocial groups to amalgamate in 
one or a few powerful pressure units; 
though there are some indications that 
our freedom from this form of tyranny 
may be less secure in the future. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNICATION 


Communication may be regarded as 
having several functions: one, of pro- 
viding information, true, false, or partly 
true; another, of stimulating reflection 
and reasoned action on controversial 
issues; and a third, of inducing convic- 
tion or action without reflection. While 
it will be obvious that these need not be 
mutually exclusive, the division may aid 
clarity. 
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Providing information 


It is a truism that correct thinking 
leading to right action must be founded 
on accurate information. That there is 
and will be much published misinforma- 
tion, error, and falsehood in a society 
where speaking and writing are free 
must be taken for granted. And in this 
there is no great threat to our way of 
life, as is demonstrated by one hundred 
and fifty years of our history. As 
Barth asserts about the press, “the 
shortcomings and excesses of some will 
be corrected and counterbalanced by 
the virtues of others.” This competi- 
tion in information is in the public in- 
terest and is one of the principal safe- 
guards against unreasoning public opin- 
ion and ill-advised action. 

An illustration of this counterbalanc- 
ing is that of a radio speech delivered 
by the late Huey Long in the depths of 
the 1930’s depression, on the theme 
“every man a king.” Long’s “dividing 
up the Nation’s wealth” program was 
countered in the next few days by at- 
tacks of editorial writers, columnists, 
and others, who analyzed and de- 
nounced the weaknesses of the proposal. 
A lesser exaniple, taken from the field 
of advertising, is that of the reiterated 
claims by advertisers of the superior 
quality of tobacco in this or that brand 
of cigarette, and of the absence of irri- 
tating and harmful ingredients. The 
claims were countered by an article in 
a leading magazine reporting actual re- 
search on brands of cigarettes and refut- 
ing the greater number of the advertis- 
ers’ claims. 

While false information on political 
and social issues may do much harm 
because many persons will never learn 
the other side, yet for those who get 
both sides, competition in information 
is frequently most valuable. Conflict- 
ing statements cause confusion in the 
mind of the reader or hearer and pose 


a problem for solution, thus stimulating 
reflection which otherwise might never 
occur, and saving many a citizen from 
unthinking opinion or action. If each 
make of automobile is advertised as the 
best, the safest, and the fastest, the 
purchaser may be forced for a decision 
to seek evidence and use reasoning. 
Another generalized example is that of 
the political candidate who charges his 
opponent with neglect of the public in- 
terest. The candidate attacked re- 
sponds by giving information about his 
record with a different interpretation 
from his opponent’s, and by charging 
his attacker with lack of experience and 
general ineptitude. A local newspaper 
reports the controversy and comments 
upon it editorially; the editor of a rival 
paper then gives his opinion of the can- 
didates. In the course of the contro- 
versy many of the facts emerge, ena- 
bling the voter to cast his ballot dis- 
criminatingly rather than out of mere 
party loyalty. 

Advertisers have long argued in jus- 
tification of their profession that con- 
flict in advertising of like commodities 
results in improvement of the product. 
Similarly, disclosures by one political 
party of the neglect or incompetence in 
office of the other party’s candidates 
sometimes force the party attacked to 
nominate superior candidates the next 
time. The party which made the origi- 
nal attack may then be obliged to nomi- 
nate a still better qualified man. Also, 
the platform of one party, because of 
competition with a superior platform of 
the rival, may be improved to the ad- 
vantage of the public. 


Stimulating reasoned action 


“It will be observed that the first cate- 
gory of communication, providing in- 
formation, has now merged into the 
second, stimulating reflection and rea- 
soned action on controversial issues. It 
is only natural that the greater number 
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of writers and speakers on controversial 
subjects should hope to bring their audi- 
ences to their points of view, but many 
pin their hopes on evidence and reason- 
ing. A vast number of books on all the 
problems of history and modern society, 
of publications of scholars on debatable 
subjects, and of articles in our better 
Magazines are written with this pur- 
pose. Henry Wallace’s speech attack- 
ing the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, Secretary Byrnes’s radio justifica- 
tion of his foreign policy, and President 
Truman’s radio explanation of the re- 
lease of price controls on meat, all in 
varying degree fall within this class. 

Material of this type is addressed to 
persons with some capacity to discrimi- 
nate between opinion and evidence and 
to follow a line of argument—persons 
who sometimes act in compliance with 
reason rather than from the impulses 
of self-interest and prejudice, or from 
mere gullibility. The inclusion of Wal- 
lace’s, Byrnes’s, and Truman’s speeches 
in this category may be questioned, 
since their nation-wide appeal was to all 
Americans, discriminating and nondis- 
criminating. It is clear, however, chat 
the President or any other speaker with 
a public issue which must be presented 
in part by reasoning is likely to hope 
for a larger reasoning audience than he 
will actually have. At any rate, he has 
no choice but to present evidence and 
arguments, since his point of view will 
be analyzed and commented upon by 
thoughtful men—editorial writers, news 
commentators, and historians. 

Books and articles in great number, 
editorial comment, radio analyses, and 
much of the education in universities 
are to this end of getting the public to 
act as a result of reflection on issues 
and evidence. Unfortunately, however, 
much if not most public opinion and 
mass action is based on personal se- 
curity and self-interest rather than on 
sound thinking and the sifting of evi- 


dence. There are times when public 
action springs largely from mass preju- 
dice, mass hysteria, or mass self-interest. 


Stimulating unreasoned action 


This brings us to our third category 
of communication, that of inducing con- 
viction or action without reflection. 
And herein lies the greatest threat to 
our free society: the potentialities for 
action of its uninformed, uncritical citi- 
zens. This is one of the weaknesses of 
a democracy from which powerful influ- 
ences are always seeking personal ad- 
vantage. They know that on some 
questions even the most thoughtful per- 
sons are influenced more by appeals to 
their prejudices and personal security 
then by evidence and argument, and 
that a considerable part of the public is 
unschooled in habits of logical thought. 
Therefore they deliberately design their 
material of communication to by-pass 
thinking by suggestion appealing to hu- 
man needs, by oft-repeated affirmation, 
by the use of prestige of prominent per- 
sons or institutions, by the half-truths 
of selected evidence, by conformity to 
institutional patterns or group tradi- 
tions and customs, and by direct and 
indirect appeals to deep-seated preju- 
dice. 

To hear most of these methods used 
to perfection, we have only to turn on 
the radio almost any hour of the day 
Also, if we want to judge the degree of 
gullibility of a fair proportion of the 
American public, we need do little more 
than note the quality of the appeals. 
In a driving tone of authority we are 
told to go out and buy this or that 
“right away.” Or a voice that fairly 
weeps tells us how handicapped we are 
in our association with the other sex if 
we do not use this soap, that perfume, 
or such and such a lotion for the hands. 
A cajoling voice begs us in our own in- 
terest to aid nature by the use of his 
sponsor’s product. We are presumably 
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enticed by stupid, unmusical ditties with 
silly words to eat a certain candy bar, to 
use whose-it’s soap, or to chew whats- 
it’s gum. In almost every instance it is 
merely asserted that the product is 
good, or that thousands of doctors have 
approved it, or that tobacco growers 
recommend it. And we may assume 
that advertising agencies would not con- 
tinuously spend millions of dollars of 
manufacturers’ money if these some- 
times stupid and almost always unsub- 
stantiated appeals did not create pur- 
chasers by the hundred thousands. 

Some other forms of advertising of- 
fend even more seriously. For éxample, 
the “Engineering of Consent,” which 
Bernays tells us in another article can 
be used for the good or ill of society, 
represents a broad, subtle campaign ex- 
pending large sums and employing al- 
most all the means of communication to 
induce formation of opinion with little 
or no reflection. Hitler used engineer- 
ing of consent; Stalin still does. 

A list of other forms of by-passing 
reason would include many social nov- 
els, plays, motion pictures, and peri- 
odicals These attempt to further spe- 
cial interests or prejudices by working 
in subtle ways upon the insecurity or 
hatreds of readers and listeners. Some 
newspapers stoop to the same methods 
by playing up half-truths or mere ru- 
mors and by catering to class, economic, 
or national hatreds. Local and na- 
tional political organizations sometimes 
do the same thing. Additionally, in some 
political and other campaigns malicious 
rumors are designedly spread which 
carry their evil messages by word of 
mouth from ocean to ocean. About 
once every decade since he was a boy, 
the writer has had somebody whisper to 
him that on good authority he has 
learned that if a certain candidate is 
elected, the Pope intends to take up his 
residence in Washington. This rumor 
was current during Alfred E. Smith’s 


campaign, In evaluating communica- 
tion media, it would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sinister power 
of rumor. 


Power of public speech 


It would be as serious an error to un- 
dervalue the public speech as a tool of 
those who by-pass thinking. Brigance 
in his article has spoken of audiences of 
thirty million and has pointed to the 
superior influence of speaking over writ- 
ing, due to the ability of the speaker to 
impress the audience wizh his personal 
characteristics and his manner of de- 
livery. 

Any speaking is effective only in so 
far as it can influence listeners despite 
their limitations. If, therefore, a con- 
siderable portion of, the public is un- 
trained in logical thought and in distin- 
guishing between fact and opinion, the 
speaker must first find out what in- 
fluences of background and environ- 
ment motivate its members socially and 
morally. Then he has the task of 
adapting his public aims, information, 
and proof to those impelling motives 
This he must do in simple, understand- 
able words embodying vivid, impressive 
images. This is exactly what the skill- 
ful demagogue does. 

Political machines in our industrial 
areas have depended less on speaking 
and other means of communication than 
on government jobs to family repre- 
sentatives, occasional small political fa- 
vors, a load of coal or a basket of food 
in hard times. Such ostensibly friendly 
helpfulness has caused millions to vote 
the party ticket with little consideration 
of candidates or issues. Such political 
loyalties built up out of personal fa- 
vors are not easy to counter by the com- 
munication media. Certainly they are 
not countered by socially constructive 
persons of intelligence and training who 
try to influence the mass through speak- 
ing or writing without having prepared 
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themselves to adapt material to the in- 
telligence, the background, and the limi- 
tations of audiences. 

The situation is not bettered by the 
scornful-eyebrow attitude of govern- 
ment officials, reported by Jessie Haver 
Butler. She says, “But there is also a 
feeling in the atmosphere of all govern- 
ment departments that somehow speak- 
ing is sort of a joke; only fourflushers, 
show-offs, and braggadocios are welling 
to go out and speak for their depart- 
ments... .”1 Her analysis of the im- 
plications of such attitudes is summed 
up in the statement: “There is a block 
on the track of democracy because the 
art of presenting ideas—one of the most 
subtle of all arts—so as to affect the 
thinking of people, is still not taken 
seriously by those who are directly con- 
cerned in making democracy work.” 

A curriculum in public administra- 
tion of one of our universities does not 
include a course in public speaking. 
This seems to indicate that leaders in 
this field of education either do not be- 
lieve speaking useful enough to the pub- 
lic official to be studied, or do believe 
that an official has the gift of speaking 
by nature. Governor Alfred M. Landon 
and the other candidates who ran against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did not seem to 
have it by nature; and these were not 
the small fry of American officeholcers. 
In~-contrast, the curricula of our uni- 
versities in our early history prescribed 
disciplines in speaking for all students, 
on the assumption that the greater num- 
ber would go into public life. It may 
be true that any government official can 
have a public relations secretary write 
an article or an advertisement for him; 
but nobody can “put across” a speech 
for him. And not many public rela- 
tions men seem able to write a speech 
that does not sound written. The com- 
positional methods of writing and pub- 

1 “Public Speaking in Public Life,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Feb. 1946, pp. 13-15. 


lic speaking differ sharply, and an effec- 
tive writer is rarely equipped to write a 
speech for his boss which sounds like a 
speech. Then, when the boss reads it, 
the chances are he does not make the 
written words sound like talk, and his 
inability to do so gives a ring of in- 
sincerity to what he says. 

It should be emphasized that the less 
discriminating, more suggestible mem- 
bers of society are frequently at the 
mercy of demagogues because too few 
thoughtful, honest, public-spirited citi- 
zens and public officials will learn to 
employ the speaking medium effectively 
enough -to counter self-interested, anti- 
social, unscrupulous speakers. The pub- 
lic speech is in the interest of society or 
opposed to it, according to the motives 
and character of the speaker and his 
ability to exerctse social control through 
speaking. The inept speaker, no matter 
how honest, informed, and well inten- 
tioned, cannot counter the demagogue 
who is schooled in the medium of speak- 
ing. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Complete news and free discussion 
are safeguards of our freedom. A mi- 
nority of the public, fully informed, ca- 
pable of understanding the events of 
today in the light of history, who have 
the incentive to ponder over conflicting 
opinion and to debate issues, frequently 
have the deciding voice in society. This 
group, in times of crisis, many times 
tips the scales in favor of wise social 
action as against mass hysteria. Were 
it not for this group there would be 
little hope for freedom or for progress 
in civilization. A danger, despite books, 
periodicals, newspapers, and speeches, 
is that this section of informed, clear- 
thinking, liberty-loving citizens may not 
be large enough to avert disaster when 
a crisis occurs. The threat exists in the 
group which does not appreciate or un- 
derstand its own freedom, which has no 
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true conception of government or its 
‘unction, which knows little of history, 
ind which is unaware that special privi- 
ege to any individual, political ma- 
chine, national group, or organized pres- 
sure body at the expense of the entire 
American citizenry is destructive of de- 
nocracy and freedom. 

This group is constantly at the mercy 
of propaganda, because it does not pos- 
sess the defensive armor of knowledge 
and thought. That all groups and indi- 
viduals in society are influenced by 
some propaganda, particularly when 
vital and immediate interests are at 
stake, must be conceded. But there is 
a difference between those who usually 
decide issues on their merits, and those 
who almost never do. And as freedom 
has its greatest strength in the former, 
in the latter it has its most formidable 
weakness, 

This does not mean that the less dis- 
criminating group never acts in the in- 
terest of a free society, or that it is left 
entirely unprotected against erroneous 
action. A strong sense of being part of 
a church, political, family, cultural, la- 
bor, veterans’, fraternal, or economic 
group results in the individual’s believ- 
ing and acting somewhat as the group 
does and responding to its traditional 
and current policies. These traditions, 
policies, and standards of influential 
American institutions have as a general 
thing been more social than antisocial, 
and this has helped to protect the indi- 
vidual from propaganda hostile to the 
group ideals. 

A serious threat to the future is that 
the more important of these institutions 
will disappear or lose their adherents, or 
that loyalty will be transferred to new, 
antisocial movements. This is exactly 
what happened in Russia and Germany. 
We recall what occurred te labor unions, 
to middle-class society, and to the 
church. Sweep away the institution 
which gives the individual direction, and 


you tend to leave him rudderless, to be 
swept before any wind of propaganda. 
It is in times of depression or other so- 
cial crisis that older institutions lose 
their power, loyalties are shifted, and 
panaceas are embraced under the in- 
spiration of an emancipator. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


Sometimes proved needs point the 
way to remedies. The needs, analyzed 
in the preceding pages, are as follows: 
purification of the channels of informa- 
tion by development of codes of social 
responsibility and by improvement of 
standards of complete, accurate, and 
uncolored information; enlargement of 
the group which can discriminate be- 
tween opinion and fact and between evi- 
dence and mere propaganda; and ex- 
pansion of consciousness in the general 
public that welfare of the individual or 
the group is inseparable from the wel- 
fare of the whole. To show need is 
obviously easier than to propose defi- 
nite changes. The remedies suggested 
here, because of the complexity of the 
problem, will of necessity be more gen- 
eral than specific. 


Press and advertising 


Some of the recent books on press 
and publishers show that newspapers 
have in the past thirty to fifty years 
become more conscious than before 
of social responsibility, have improved 
standards of reporting, and have ac- 
cepted codes which are a noblesse 
oblige of self-respecting journalists.” 
Of course, there is still room for im- 
provement. Part of the press, at least 
occasionally, still deals in sensational- 
ism and caters to mass prejudice. It is 
hardly worth mentioning that a very 
small segment of the press, of presumed 
proletarian control, seems, short of | 

2 Walter Williams, “The Journalist’s Creed,” 
Editor and Publisher, Vol 78, No. 4 (Jan. 
1945), p. 35. 
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libel, entirely without scruples in the 
use of selected evidence and appeals to 
prejudice. Thus far, it is obviously too 
un-American to gain much influence. 
But in periods of crisis there is danger 
that its power may grow, and this may 
have to be offset in advance by a growth 
of public confidence in the opposition 
press. The managing editor of a New 
York City daily* recently said to the 
writer, “A newspaper can gain public 
support only if it advocates a good 
cause; it is almost always defeated 
when it sponsors a bad cause.” If that 
is true, it follows that in periods of crisis 
the general public may look more to the 
press for guidance if in normal times 
newspapers merit confidence by refus- 
ing ever to espouse the cause of cor- 
rupt politics or of anything else that is 
in the slightest degree “shady.” 

We shall be disappointed if we ex- 
pect to find as high standards in all 
other agencies of communication as we 
do in the press. Take advertising, for 
example. The discriminating section of 
the public, discussed earlier, knows that 
it cannot fully trust any advertisement 
It knows that with advertisers it is 
practically “any side for a fee” The 
less discriminating person, to whom the 
advertisement is more largely addressed, 
eventually finds himself deceived; so he, 
too, may in the long run develop deep 
distrust of advertisers. Then when 
there is need for public action to avert 
disaster or further freedom, and the 
case is presented in full-page adver- 
tisements, distributed in handbills, or 
spread on billboards, how can the pub- 
lic be expected to trust the medium that 
has continually deceived it? Some 
large industries and their advertisers, it 
has been said by Dudley and Bernays, 
have become conscious that their ulti- 
mate welfare depends on public con- 
fidence. If advertising is to become 
influential in things that matter, it will 

2 Dan Harper of the Staten Island Advance. 


have to assume greater social responsi- 
bility, and will have to grow in public 
respect. It will need to shake itself 
free from the puerility and the degrada- 
tion of public taste inherent in much 
radio advertising. And the way things 
are constituted, there does not seem 
much hope for that; for the present-day 
advertiser is the dulcet-voiced mouth- 
piece of him who pays the bill, regard- 
less of standards or motives. Unless 
codes for responsible advertising are de- 
veloped, advertising, as a socially con- 
structive influence, may have to be 
“written off the books.” 


Motion picture, theater, and radio 


The motion picture industry, one of 
the most influential agencies of com- 
munication, has, as we know, developed 
its codes and appears in the past fifteen 
years to have elevated its standards, 
partly under pressure. Popular crime 
and gangster pictures, long deemed by 
sociologists a bad influence particularly 
upon boys and girls, are less frequently 
produced. Unclean representations of 
sex, under attack of the church and 
other groups, have been minimized. 
This is to the credit of the industry. A 
greater consciousness of social responsi- 
bility is, however, still needed, particu- 
larly in relation to propaganda films. 
The subtle persuasiveness of motion pic- 
ture drama was demonstrated during 
the war, when propaganda was em- 
ployed to stimulate hatred of our ene- 
mies, dedication to our way of life, and 
enthusiastic prosecution of the war. 
We cannot quarrel with this, but we 
cannot overlook the possibility of use 
of propaganda for other ends; and the 
industry itself must exercise control, as 
it has with sex and crime, to protect 
itself and the public from malevolent 
influence. 

The arts, and among them the motion 
picture and the theater, have the en- 
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viable opportunity of elevating the con- 
sciousness of mankind, of bringing 
beauty and nobility into commonplace 
surroundings. We have had much of 
that nobility in theater and pictures, 
from “Œdipus Rex” through ‘“Winter- 
set” and “Green Pastures”; and in such 
drama the theater reaches its highest 
pinnacle and exercises its finest social 
control. Men become ennobled by as- 
sociation with nobility, and the arts ex- 
tend that association vicariously. The 
theater can exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence as a visual, emotional complement 
to education and religion. 

As to standards in radio, the codes 
and directives of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, if sometimes un- 
certain and severe, have been reason- 
ably sound and not too inhibiting as 
far as information and controversial 
material are concerned. The fact that 
so much control is in the hands of a 
Federal commission is not without pos- 
sible dangers. Also, it cannot be over- 
looked that almost all broadcasting 
companies depend financially upon ad- 
vertisers. Those of us who broadcast 
on controversial subjects ten years ago 
may still recall submitting copy in ad- 
vance to the broadcasting company for 
approval and for deletion of remarks 
contrary to the policy of the company 
Such censorship may not be so opera- 
tive now as then; but it is always a pos- 
sibility, and it is certainly not in the in- 
terest of free speech. The public now 
depends upon broadcasting for news as 
well as upon the press. Therefore 
the standards of complete, accurate, 
uncolored news need to be the same for 
the former as for the latter; and the 
broadcasting companies, as well as the 
press, owe it to the public to present all 
sides of all controversial issues. 


Education 


Accurate news and other information 
are the evidence on which reasoning 


must be based. But before people can 
make use of evidence, they must have 
learned to appreciate reasoning as a 
value, in relation to themselves, and 
they must have gained some familiarity 
with the processes of thought. Social 
thinkers have hoped to accomplish 
this—as they would cure most ills— 
by education. But we cannot take it 
for granted that our present curricula 
and methods are adequate to overcome 
group suggestibility and to encourage 
logical thinking. In primary and sec- 
ondary schools, for example, teachers 
are more concerned with having pupils 
absorb information and develop skills 
than with having them learn logical 
processes. A student can even go com- 
pletely through college—Grade A col- 
lege—without ever being subjected to 
any strenuous discipline in discriminat- 
ing between fact and opinion, in com- 
ing to conclusions on the basis of issues 
and evidence, and in examining per- 
sonal prejudices and beliefs. 
Education, in one way at least, en- 
courages group suggestibility. Particu- 
larly in primary and secondary schools, 
teaching is largely dogmatic. Even the 
college is not without sin, for in the 
greater number of courses—in spite of 
all the criticism that has been directed 
at the college for decades—the profes- 
sor lectures, the students listen, take 
notes, and read assignments, and there 
is no discussion or exchange of opinion. 
With but rare exceptions, the elemen- 
tary and high school pupil is brought 
up in a system of obedient acceptance, 
without much question or challenge. 
There is not too great a difference be- 
tween dogma in the school and dogma 
in the church (which gave the school its 
birth); and since church and school are 
still socially interrelated, it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to discipline young 
children to demand evidence in secular 
matters without fear that they would 
also challenge religious beliefs. But 
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the way to bring up discriminating citi- 
zens is to get them to think; and habits 
of reasoning are not developed by mere 
acceptance. 

It may be naive to suggest as an ex- 
periment that the primary schcols add 
to their curriculum of the three R’s a 
T, for “Thinking,” starting right with 
the kindergarten. Teach the children 
to demand evidence from their parents 
when they are told that spinach is good 
for them. Teach them to challenge 
radio advertisers. Teach them to be 
critical of what they see in print. 
Twelve years of this, five periods a 
week, ought to make them impervious 
to demagogues and ideologists. And, 
seriously, why could not something like 
this be tried? Could any educational 
discipline be more useful? 

Something of the sort is done in an 
occasional high school course; and it 
must be borne in mind that the high 
school, with its 78 per cent in 1940 
which did not attend college, is the 
place where the greatest effort is needed. 
In an economics course in New York 
City, pupils are taught to be critical of 
commodity advertisements. This disci- 
pline, if extended to other courses—or a 
particular course required of all stu- 
dents—could subject editorial writers, 
columnists, radio commentators, politi- 
cal speakers, and legislative programs to 
the same critical analysis. This should 
equip many future citizens to spot 
propaganda and to understand the na- 
ture of evidence. 

The colleges, instead of taking it for 
granted that they are developing think- 
ers, might do better if they made an 
effort to find out just what discipline of 
reasoning the average student is sub- 
jected to. There was a period in col- 
lege education when logic was a general 
requirement. It might not be a bad 


t Report of the Harvard Committee, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society (Cambridge: 
-Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 7. 


idea to return to that system. But that 
would not be enough; students should 
have wider opportunity than that to en- 
gage in research on social issues and to 
question, challenge, and discuss in the 
classroom. 


Development of community responst- 
bility 

Public education in discrimination 
appears difficult; but perhaps it is 
simple in comparison with the task of 
conditioning individuals to view their 
personal and group interests in the light 
of community or national interest. We 
might say for our country that perhaps 
in no other land has there been greater 
growth in social recognition of commu- 
nity responsibility. This has been basic 
in our religion and it has had its place 
in our education. Its neighborliness 
and mutual helpfulness were among the 
strongest elements of our pioneer life. 
Yet with the expansion of industrial so- 
ciety in large urban areas, with realign- 
ment of group loyalties, with the sense 
of strength of a newly won economic 
freedom, and with a universal vision of 
equal share in the good things of earth, 
something of that sense of obligation to 
other persons—which we like to think 
once existed—seems to have been lost.” 
To regain it and enlarge it is an educa- 
tional project for all social agencies, 
employing all channels of communica- 
tion. This need for education of the 
individual in community responsibility 
is stressed in the Harvard report al- 
ready cited. If we need engineering of 
consent in anything, it is in this. The 
growing demands of minority groups 
for special privilege at the expense of 
all the rest of the people may, unless 
checked, plunge us into the abyss. In- 
sistence on special privilege is always 
shortsighted, for in the long run the 
individual cannot prosper at the ex- 
pense of all other citizens. This fact 
needs to be stressed so repeatedly in 
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all grades of education that pupils will 
become aware of the intimate relation 
between their basic interests and the 
needs of all the rest of the people, and 
will become conditioned to respond pri- 
marily as members of the community 
and only secondarily as individuals or 
members of a minority group. 

On the surface, this seems more an 
ideal than a practical remedy. If an 
ideal, it has the prestige of having had 
many great sponsors, including Jesus of 
Nazareth, and much ground has been 
gained since His day. So it is not as if 
we were making a fresh start. What 
needs to be done is to give renewed em- 


phasis and to find new channels and 
methods. Perhaps from time to time 
we reach a discouraging impasse be- 
cause we have lost sight of what is im- 
portant; and this is as true of the lead- 
ers as of the masses. Then a crisis 
opens our eyes once more to old, funda- 
mental truths: that great social systems 
must be built on rational action and on 
some sacrifice of personal interest to 
community welfare. And the more the 
agencies of communication are dedi- 
cated to these ends, the quicker will so- 


‘ciety leave behind it the dangers of 


mass hysteria and social dismember- 
ment. 
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The Language Barrier to International Understanding 


By MORTIMER GRAVES 


HE language chaos in which we at 

present find ourselves equips us 
badly for understanding one another in 
the scientific, social, dynamic but yet 
unintegrated world of the second half 
of the twentieth century in which most 
of us expect to spend our effective lives. 
The difficulty sits peculiarly heavily 
upon the shoulders of the people of the 
United States, for our indifference to 
foreign language study has been noto- 
rious, although there is some evidence 
that war’s ill wind has begun to stir us 
out of our language doldrums. The puz- 
zled decipherment optimistically called 
reading, which has been the goal of 
American school and college language 
teaching since the Coleman report of a 
quarter-century ago, no longer suffices 
for the needs of an age in which a flick 
of a radio button brings Rio de Janeiro, 
Moscow, or Peiping into our living 
rooms Perhaps at one time we could 
question the necessity of teaching the 
high school student French on the 
ground that he would never go to 
France; today France comes to him, as 
do also Spain and Siam, through the 
tremendous developments in the re- 
cording, transmission, and reproduction 
of sound and spectacle. International 
communications in all their phases are 
the major industry of tomorrow. The 
newspaper, the book, the magazine are 
no longer the major channels of intelli- 
gence; we are face to face with a revo- 
lution in communications greater per- 
haps than that introduced by the in- 
vention of printing. 

Concomitant with this great technical 
advance is an equally significant change 
in the character of international rela- 
tionships. No longer are such relation- 
ships thé concern only of embassies and 
chancelleries, nor even of leagues of 


sovereign and peaceful nations; we are 
raoving closer step by step toward di- 
rect relations between peoples. In this 
situation nationally bound languages 
are weak tools. 


A Wortp TONGUE 


Most attempts to reduce the disabili- 
ties of international Babel have taken 
the form of advocating the adoption of 
one international speech, at least as a 
common secondary or auxiliary lan- 
guage. There have been numerous 
competitors for this honor, but it is not 
feasible here to recapitulate in detail 
their several virtues and disadvantages. 
Suggested forms of an international lan- 
guage fall into three groups: existent 
tongues pretending to world accept- 
ance; artificial idioms; and emasculated 
forms of living languages. National 
Prejudices and fears of imperialism, 
cultural if not political, handicap the 
first. No artificial language with any 
present currency represents anything 
but a very limited linguistic experience 
—usually West European. Its conse- 
quent remoteness from the linguistic 
experience of the rest of the world 
makes it almost impossible of general 
acceptance. Basic English, the most 
highly advertised representative of the 
third category, is a peculiarly difficult 
form of English for a foreigner to learn, 
a fact which has, perhaps unfortunately, 
been obscured by some excellent teach- 
ing of it. 

From where we stand at present, 
therefore, we shall apparently have to 
seek some method of solution to our 
problem other than world adoption of a 
common tongue, since that seems beset 
by the same difficulties that prevent the 
acoption of a common currency, com- 
mon legal system, or any other of the 
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great simplifications so desirable on 
paper. Too much effort is being spent 
in the pursuit of a world language be- 
fore the world is ready for it. 

But communication between peoples 
is not altogether hopeless There are 
already several supranational, or cosmo- 
politan, languages: Arabic, Malay, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Russian, for instance. 
Chinese might be included, although its 
several, not mutually intelligible, dia- 
lects make it (in the spoken form) 
more than one language. French ac- 
quired a kind of supranationality by 
historical accident, but it is so much 
sui generis and so remote from all other 
language experience that it is unlikely, 
because of its consequent “difficulty,” 
to become the second language in a 
world in which France is not politically 
or culturally dominant. Presumably 
the languages mentioned include all the 
candidates likely of acceptance as a 
world speech, there being little possi- 
bility, however, of such acceptance 
within a predictable future. Some non- 
linguistic factor, such as the over- 
whelming development of radio or mo- 
tion pictures in one of these languages, 
might turn the scale, although it is diff- 
cult to imagine an Arab, for instance, 
consciously setting out to learn English 
in order to listen to the kind of thing 
that is presented over the radio in the 
United States at the present time. 


LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Perhaps a more practical approach 
to the problem of improving our world 
communications pattern would be to re- 
quire every educated person to know, 
in addition to his native tongue, one or 
more supranational languages. This is 
no formidable feat of intellectual ac- 
complishment today, for methods and 
materials are such that competence can 
be acquired in less time than is now 
taken up in our school curricula with 
language training yielding no appreci- 


able results. Requisite, however, is the 
complete overhauling of language in- 
struction within this Nation’s academic 
machine, the adoption of new attitudes 
and approaches towards language learn- 
ing, and the appropriation of tech- 
niques and materials that have been 
developed during the war. 

The first change that must take place 
in language teaching is the recognition 
of primary concern with the spoken 
language. The basic form of language 
is speech. Writing—despite the exist- 
ence of unspoken written communica- 
tion and a tendency among the highly 
literate peoples for the written forms to 
take on a vitality of their own—is an 
attempt, more or less successful, to rep- 
resent the spoken forms and preserve 
them for future reference. Study of a 
language through this secondary or de- 
rivative form, however, has all the dis- 
advantages of seeing through a glass 
darkly. 

The study of the spoken, as against 
the written, language is more than a 
valuable humanistic experience in its 
own right; it is fun, and fun is ad- 
mitted as an element in modern peda- 
gogy. Part of this pleasure arises from 
the fact that one acquires a usable com- 
petence in spoken language at an earlier 
point in the learning process than is 
possible in reading and writing; this 
assists the student over a hump which 
usually occurs early in the learning 
experience, and gives him the consid- 
erable psychological advantage of be- 
ginning to use the language over merely 
studying it. Who cannot think of pa- 
thetic examples of students who have 
been studying French for four or five 
years and are still only studying it, not 
using it? Finally, aural comprehension 
of spoken language is coming to be, as 
was said above, the most necessary of 
language competences. 

Primary concern with the spoken lan- 
guage does not, of course, mean that the 
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student is expected to remain illiterate. 
He should learn to read and write the 
foreign language, but the normal Ameri- 
can who learns to speak will move on 
to reading and writing of his own ac- 
cord. Indeed, it is practically impos- 
sible to prevent him from doing so, and 
it is certainly a waste of valuable class- 
room time to spend it on writing and 
reading exercises which are better suited 
to be the pastime of rainy Sunday after- 
noons. Classroom time in United States 
schools has not yet been efficiently 
used in the process of teaching the ma- 
ture student the reading and writing of 
a foreign language. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


A second change to be made in our 
teaching of foreign languages is to place 
the major burden on the secondary 
school. It is here that most language 
teaching time is already wasted. One 
might go so far as to say that, in spite 
of the grievous injury done to secondary 
school language teaching by the inju- 
dicious slashing of curriculum time for 
this purpose during past decades, there 
are still left sufficient designated hours 
to do a good job, given modern methods 
and attitudes. This is not, of course, 
to say that the assignment of additional 
time would not bring added efficiency; 
it would. In general, however, teaching 
elementary language does not belong in 
the college or university curriculum; 
this is just as true for Arabic and Chi- 
nese as it is for Spanish and German. 
By the time a student has reached col- 
lege, the acquisition of any new lan- 
guage which he needs as a tool of study 
should be a normal extracurricular ac- 
tivity, like learning a new dance step. 

In the third place, elementary lan- 
guage teaching must be so transformed 
that it becomes, in effect, not so much 
instruction in the new language itself 
as acquisition of the requisite skills and 


techniques for learning a foreign lan- 
guage. In other words, the acquisition 
of a particular foreign language becomes 
almost incidental to the student’s first 
discovering how to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. With this approach it makes 
little difference which specific language 
is made available to him. In a Polish 
community he might well be encour- 
aged to study Polish because the milieu 
would give it a reality not usually pos- 
sessed by a schoolroom subject and be- 
cause he would have all around him op- 
portunities to apply and practice the 
techniques of language learning acquired 
in school. ‘The skill thus derived in 
using these techniques could later be 
applied toward the learning of French 
or Annamese, if he ever had need for 
either of those languages. This kind of 
instruction must not be confused with 
earlier experiments in “general lan- 
guage”; it would take its tone rather 
from the work of the technical linguists 
who have played such an important part 
in the revision of language teaching 
methods during the war. They have 
not yet, it is true, set themselves to the 
production of teaching materials with 
this end in view, but could doubtless be 
encouraged to do so under pressure 
from wide-awake secondary school ad- 
ministrators. 


A Bastc NEED 


A fourth element in the new foreign 
language teaching, strange to relate, is 
better teaching of English; for truth to 
tell, efficient learning of a foreign lan- 
guage begins with intelligent under- 
standing of one’s own. The student 
who has never realized how the lan- 
guage tool which he already possesses 
works, who has not comprehended the 
linguistic phenomena which are all 
about him, is in a sorry position to 
begin the acquisition of a new speech. 
If he has not learned to describe his 
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own English in terms of categories 
which fit that language and not of those 
which are derived from some presumed 
superior tongue, if he has not learned 
to approach linguistic phenomena scien- 
tifically, as he would approach the 
study of any other manifestation of na- 
ture, he is not yet ready to begin the 
study of a foreign language by any 
method. But once he has learned, as it 
were, to sit on the outside and watch 
his own language implement in opera- 
tion, he is on the road toward the pos- 
session of a new one. 

Unfortunately we do not yet have 
the tools necessary for the kind of ele- 
mentary English teaching we need. 
There is no such thing as a good de- 
scriptive grammar of English in gen- 
eral circulation, certainly not one for 
use at the elementary level. Among 
linguists it is customary to allude semi- 
facetiously to English as “the great un- 
known language.” This is not quite 
just; much fundamental work in the 
descriptive study of modern English 
has been done, but it has not yet been 
codified in such a way as to provide the 
essential tools for secondary and lower 
schools. Some pressure from farsighted 
school administrators is also necessary 
for the revivifying of English teaching 
in high schools; technical linguists must 
be encouraged to forsake temporarily 
the delights of playing with strange lan- 
guages in order to produce adequate 
English language materials. 


IMPEDIMENTS 


Two bits of linguistic folklore which 
have inhibited our learning of foreign 
languages and consequently contributed 
to the strengthening of the supposedly 
formidable language. barrier with which 
we are concerned are, first, that only 
some highly favored persons are gifted 
with a special linguistic sense which en- 
ables them to acquire foreign languages, 


a sense less common among Americans 
than among Belgians and Russians; 
and second, that some languages are 
fantastically difficult. Both are non- 
sense. Everybody has linguistic sense; 
if he had not, he would not learn his 
own language by the time he was five 
years old. No language is intrinsically 
difficult; if it were, no large body of 
people would speak it for long. Chi- 
nese, popularly supposed by Americans 
to be difficult, cannot in truth be so; 
otherwise four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion Chinese people would have stopped 
talking it long ago. Like all mytholo- 
gies, these were created to explain phe- 
nomena not really understood; it is 
time we forgot them. 

One impediment to language learning 
has been that in this visually oriented 
world in which we live, where we do not 
really believe anything until we see it 
in print, most of us have lost the power 
of using our ears and of reproducing 
sounds heard without recourse to visual 
aids. Here the facility with which we 
are all born and which enables us to 
learn our native tongues is atrophied 
and has to be re-created; this can be 
done. Another impediment is unvwill- 
ingness to grasp the fact that any 
American can make any noise cus- 
tomarily utilized as an element in lan- 
guage by any Chinese, Arab, or Bantu; 
all he needs is imitation and practice. 
These are the two principal psychologi- 
cal difficulties. Among what might be ' 
described as the functional difficulties 
is bad teaching, usually at the level of 
the presentation of grammar. 

Now, fortunately or unfortunately, 
every language has a grammar, in spite 
of the common characterization of some 
languages which depend more upon po- 
sition than inflections, like Malay and 
Chinese, as “without grammar.” But 
grammar is, or should be, only the most 
efficient organization of the structural 
phenomena of the language into a satis- 
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factory and useful description. Trouble 
—-and the largest part of bad teaching 
—arises when the attempt is made to 
present the grammatical description in 
terms not applicable to the language 
being described, as for instance when 
the categories of gender and case are 
used to describe (or worse still, to ex- 
plain) phenomena in English or Chi- 
nese. For these categories do not exist 
for practical purposes in either lan- 
guage. The principal offenders on this 
score are those who have learned the 
grammatical description of some lan- 
guage which they consider a norm— 
usually Latin or Greek—and who at- 
tempt to carry over this description 
into some tongue for which it is not 
fitted. No wonder this latter language 
seems extremely difficult! Whenever a 
language can be described in its own 
terms, its organization becomes simple, 


at least simple enough for it to have 
been learned by five-year-old children. 

The burden of these remarks is not, 
of course, that language barriers to in- 
ternational communication do not exist. 
It is only that surmounting them is for 
the moment easier than throwing them 
down. The day of the one world-en- 
compassing language still seems far off, 
as far off as most panaceas. Why not 
accept the fact that people speak dif- 
ferent languages, and learn more than 
one ourselves? In the United States, 
where most people attend secondary 
school, the more efficient use of lan- 
guage teaching time, with respect both 
to English and to foreign languages, 
can in large measure bring this most 
desirable first step about. And per- 
haps it is also the first step and the only 
possible one toward the creation of a 
real world language. 
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Psychological Barriers to Communication 


By DanreL Katz 


CCURATE and adequate com- 

munication between groups and 
peoples will not in itself bring about 
the millennium, but it is a necessary 
condition for almost all forms of social 
progress. Physical barriers to com- 
munication are rapidly disappearing, 
but the psychological obstacles remain. 
These psychological difficulties are in 
part a function of the very nature of 
language; in part they are due to the 
emotional character and mental limita- 
tions of human beings. 


Tae NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


Much of our communication in the 
great society must of necessity be by 
formal language rather than by visual 
presentation or by the explicit denota- 
tion or pointing possible in small face- 
to-face groups. Formal language is 
symbolic in that its verbal or mathe- 
matical terms stand for aspects of re- 
ality beyond themselves. Though ono- 
matopoetic words are an exception, 
they constitute but a small fraction of 
any modern language. Because of its 
symbolic nature, language is a poor 
substitute for the realities which it at- 
tempts to represent. The real world is 
more complex, more colorful, more fluid, 
more multidimensional than the pale 
words or oversimplified signs used to 
convey meaning. 

Nor is there any easy solution of the 
problem. A language too close to per- 
ceptual reality would be useless for 
generalization and would, moreover, 
ignore complex forms of experience. 
Language enables us to transcend the 
specificity of the single event and makes 
possible the analysis and comparison of 
experiences. But the abstraction and 
generalization through the use of sym- 
bols which has given man his control 
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over the natural world also makes pos- 
sible the greatest distortions of reality. 
Many language signs may in fact be 
completely lacking in objective refer- 
ence. The semantic movement is the 
current effort to cope with the woeful 
inadequacies inherent in the symbolic 
nature of language. Thus far it has 
contributed more to exposing the inac- 
curacies and weaknesses in language 
than to developing a science of meaning 

The imperfection of language is not 
due solely to the weakness of its repre- 
sentational quality. Viewed realisti- 
cally, language as a living process has 
other functions than accurate communi- 
cation. It did not arise in the history 
of the race, any more than in the de- 
velopment of the child, solely in the in- 
terest of precise interchange of informa- 
tion. Language as it exists is not the 
product of scientists trying to perfect 
an exact set of symbols; it is the prod- 
uct of the arena of everyday life, in 
which people are concerned with ma- 
nipulating and controlling their fellows 
and with expressing their emotional and . 
psychological wants. The prototype of 
language as a functioning process can 
be seen in the child’s acquisition of 
words and phrases to extend his con- 
trol of his environment beyond his lim- 
ited physical reach. Similarly, adults 
use language to obtain sympathy, bull- 
doze their fellows, placate or embarrass 
their enemies, warm and comfort their 
friends, deceive themselves, or express 
their own conflicts. Language in op- 
eration is often intended to conceal and 
obscure meaning. Hence as an instru- 
ment for accurate communication it 
suffers from emotional loadings, polar 
words, and fictitious concepts. 

Even the will to interchange factual 
information, therefore, is embarrassed 
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by the heritage of a language developed 
for other purposes. This is one of the 
reasons for the slow growth of social 
science compared with natural science. 
Once the physical and biological sci- 
ences had got under way, their data 
were so far removed from everyday ob- 
servation that they were free to develop 
scientific terminology and concepts. 
But this initial step is much more diffi- 
cult in the social realm because we al- 
ready have a well-developed popular 
language applying to social events and 
relationships. For example, F. H. All- 
port demonstrated some twenty years 
ago the scientific inadequacy of the 
popular concepts of “group” and “‘insti- 
tution” through which we personify the 
group and, in the manner of the car- 
toonist, speak of a paranoid Germany, 
a schizophrenic France, or a megaloma- 
niacal Russia.1 But his warning went 
unheeded because social scientists have 
been unable to shed the habitual modes 
of thought arising from their language 
and their culture. 

These general considerations concern- 
ing the psychological nature of language 
are the background against which more 
specific difficulties in communication 
can be understood. The following spe- 
cific obstacles merit special attention: 
(1) the failure to refer language to ex- 
perience and reality, (2) the inability 
to transcend personal experience in in- 
tergroup communication, (3) stereo- 
types: the assimilation of material to 
familiar frames of reference, and (4) 
the confusion of percept and concept: 
reification and personification. 


RELATION OF SYMBOL TO FACT 


Psychological research abounds with 
illustrations of the principle that ana- 
lytic thinking occurs not as the preva- 


1 Floyd H. Allport, “‘Group’ and ‘Institu- 
tion’ as Concepts in a Natural Science of So- 
cial Phenomena,” Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Vol. XXII, pp. 83-99. 


lent mode of human response but as 
a limited reaction under conditions of 
block or need. Men think critically and 
precisely only under specific conditions 
of motivation, and then only in refer- 
ence to the particular pressing problem 
Ordinarily they respond according to 
the law of least effort. In the field of 
language behavior, this appears at the 
most fundamental level in the tendency 
to confuse words with the things or 
processes they name. The word and its 
referent are fused as an unanalyzed 
whole in the mind of the individual. 
Among primitives, for example, it is not 
permitted to mention the name of a per- 
son recently deceased. Since there is 
deep fear of the spirit of the departed, 
it is dangerous to bring up his name, 
fundamentally because the name and 
the person named are psychologically 
confused. Even in our own society, 
many obscene and sacred words are 
taboo because the name is regarded as 
the equivalent of the object or process 
for which it stands. 

This inability to grasp the difference 
between the symbol and its referent is 
one reason for the failure to check back 
constantly from language to experience 
and reality. Much has been said about 
the virtues of scientific method, but one 
unappreciated reason for the tremen- 
dous progress in natural science has 
been the constant referral of scientific 
language to the realities which it sup- 
posedly represents. Without such an 
interplay between symbol and experi- 
ence, distortion in the symbol cannot 
be corrected. 

Another difficulty is that the average 
man has little chance, even when moti- 
vated, to check language against the 
facts in the real world. In our huge, 
complex society the individual citizen 
often lacks the opportunity to test the 
language of the politicians, statesmen 
and other leaders by reference to the 
realities involved. Walter Lippmann 
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has presented this problem brilliantly 
in the Phantom Public, in which he 
shows how little possibility exists ` for 
the man on the street to participate in- 
telligently in the political process. But 
it is also true at the leadership level 
that the individual official or leader ac- 
cepts reports of the working of his 
policies which are gross oversimplifica- 
tions and even misrepresentations of 
the facts. The leader lives in a world 
of symbols, as do his followers, and he 
comes to rely upon what appears in 
newsprint for the facts instead of upon 
direct contact with reality. 

In the world of social action the 
newspaper has been the most important 
single medium in our culture for relat- 
ing symbol to fact. In theory, the 
newspaper has a staff of trained ob- 
servers and fact finders who constantly 
make contact with the real world to 
give accuracy to the symbols presented 
in news columns. Though the news- 
paper has functioned surprisingly well, 
its limitations for fact finding and pres- 
entation are obvious. On many prob- 
lems, research has shown that there is a 
wide discrepancy between the real world 
and the world of newsprint. Up until 
the action of Congress in undercutting 
the Office of Price Administration in 
July 1946, the history of price control 
is an interesting example of this point. 
The newspapers presented a story of 
public impatience with bureaucratic 
bungling during the very period when 
nation-wide polls, even those conducted 
by commercial agencies, indicated an 
overwhelming popular support for price 
controls and the OPA, and majority 
satisfaction with their actual function- 
ing. 

Polls and surveys have opened up 
new possibilities for leaders to refer 
words to the world of fact. During the 
war many governmental agencies dis- 
covered that they could learn more 
about the functioning of their policies 


through surveys using scientific samples 
and firsthand accounts than through 
press clippings or through the occasional 
visit of a high official to the field. 


EXPERIENTIAL LIMITATION 


The important psychological fact that 
men’s modes of thinking—their beliefs, 
their attitudes—develop out of their 


. ways of life is not commonly and fully 


appreciated. Their mental worlds de- 
rive from everyday experiences in their 
occupational callings, and they are not 
equipped to understand a language 
which represents a different way of life. 

Because language is symbolic in na- 
ture, it can only evoke meaning in the 
recipient if the recipient has experiences 
corresponding to the symbol. It will 
not solve the problem of the basic diffi- 
culties in communication between the 
peoples of the world to have them all 
speak the same tongue if their experi- 
ential backgrounds differ. The indi- 
vidual lives in a private world of his 
own perception, emotion, and thought. 
To the extent that his perceptions, feel- 
ings, and thoughts arise from similar 
contacts with similar aspects of reality 
as experienced by others, the private 
world can be shared and lose something 
of its private character. But language 
itself, even if exact and precise, is a 
very limited device for producing com- 
mon understanding when it has no basis 
in common experience. The linguists 
who argue for a world language neglect 
the fact that basic misunderstandings 
occur not at the linguistic but at the 
psychological level. 

A dramatic example of the inability 
of verbal symbols to bridge the gap 
between different experiential worlds is 
the current lack of understanding be- 
tween returned servicemen and civilians. 
Since foxhole existence has no real 
counterpart in unbombed America, 
American civilians are at a great dis- 
advantage in understanding or com- 
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municating with returned combat serv- 
icemen.? In the same way the peoples 
of the world living under different con- 
ditions and undergoing different types 
of experience live in worlds of their own 
between which there is little communi- 
cation. Even in our own society, dif- 
ferent groups are unable to communi- 
cate. The farmer, whose way of life 
differs from that of the coal miner, the 
steel worker, or the banker, is as much 
at a loss to understand their point of 
view as they are to understand him or 
one another. 

Labor-management controversies illus- 
trate the gap between groups speaking 
different psychological languages as a 
result of following different ways of life. 
Granted that industrial disputes have 
as their bedrock real and immediate 
differences in economic interest’ it is 
still true that these differences are aug- 
mented by. the inability of each party 
to understand the opposing point of 
view The employer, owner, or super- 
intendent, through his executive func- 
tion of making daily decisions and issu- 
ing orders and instructions, acquires a 
psychology of management. He can 
understand, though he may dislike, a 
union demand for more wages. But 
when the union requests, or even sug- 
gests, changes in the conditions of 
work or changes in personnel policy, he 
grows emotional and objects to being 
told by subordinates and’ outsiders how 
to run his own plant. For their part, 
the workers have little understanding of 
the competitive position of the em- 
ployer. Since the employer enjoys a 
way of life luxurious in comparison 
with their own, they find his plea of 
inability to pay a higher wage laughable. 

The role of imagination in bridging 


2 The chasm between civilian and service- 
man has been well described by the sociolo- 
gist W. Waller in The Veteran Comes Back 
and by the novelist Z. Popkin in Journey 
Home 


the gap is important. This, however, is 
largely the function of the artist, who 
has the sensitivity and the willingness 
to seek experience beyond his own origi- 
nal environment. By personalizing the 
experiences of people in plays, novels, 
and pictures, the artist often does more 
to develop mutual understanding be- 
tween groups with divergent experi- 
ences than does the social scientist, the 
reformer, the politician, or the educator. 

More and more, however, are psy- 
chologists and practitioners coming to 
realize the importance of common ex- 
perience as the real basis of communi- 
cation. Group workers and experi- 
mental educators are emphasizing the 
importance of role playing in true edu- 
cation. By assigning a person a new 
experiential role to play, it is possible 
to increase his understanding in a 
fashion which no amount of preaching 
or book learning could do. The modern 
trend in education, which emphasizes 
learning by doing, laboratory projects, 
and a mixture of work experience with 
book learning, is a recognition of the 
inadequacy of language divorced from 
experience to achieve much success in 
communication. 


Surmounting the difficulty 


The difficulty of communication be- 
tween people of different experiential 
backgrounds is augmented by the dis- 
tinctive jargon which seems to develop 
in every calling and in every walk of 
life. Though groups may differ in their 
experiences, there is generally more of 
a common core of psychological reality 
between them than their language indi- 
cates. A neglected aspect of communi- 
cation is the identification of these areas 
of common understanding and the trans- 
lation of the problems of one group into 
the functional language of another. It 
is sometimes assumed that limitations 
of intelligence prevent the farmer or 
the worker from understanding the com- 
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plexities of national and international 
affairs. Anyone, however, who has 
taken the trouble to discuss with the 
shipyard worker or the coal miner the 
economic and political factors opera- 
tive in the worker’s immediate environ- 
ment will realize the fallacy of this as- 
sumption. Within his limited frame of 
reference, the coal miner, the steel 
worker, or the dirt farmer will talk 
sense. But he is unfamiliar with the 
language used by the professional econo- 
mist or the expert on international af- 
fairs. He is capable of reacting intelli- 
gently to matters in this sphere if they 
are presented to him in terms of their 
specifics in his own experience. ‘This 
translation is rarely made, because the 
expert or the national leader is as un- 
informed of the day-to-dav world of the 
worker as the worker is of the field of 
the expert. And often the person most 
interested and active in talking to lay- 
men in an understandable experiential 
language is the demagogue, whose pur- 
pose is to misinform, 


STEREOTYPES 


One aspect of the limitation imposed 
by one’s own narrow experiences is the 
tendency to assimilate fictitiously vari- 
ous language symbols to one’s own 
frame of reference. The mere fact we 
lack the experience or the imagination 
to understand another point of view 
does not mean that we realize our inade- 
quacy and remain open-minded about 
it. Whether or not nature abhors a 
vacuum, the human mind abhors the 
sense of helplessness that would result 
if It were forced to admit its inability 
to understand and deal with people and 
situations beyond its comprehension. 
What people do is to fill the gap with 
their own preconceptions and to spread 
their own limited attitudes and ideas to 
cover all the world beyond their own 
knowledge. 

Tn an older day it was popular to 


refer to this phenomenon through Her- 
bart’s concept of the apperceptive mass; 
later Lévy-Bruhl, in his anthropological 
interpretations, spoke of collective rep- 
resentations; twenty years ago psy- 
chologists embraced Walter Lippmann’s 
notion of stereotypes; today we speak 
of assimilating material to our own 
frame of reference. Thus the farmer 
who knows little about Jews save from 
his limited contact with a single Jewish 
merchant in a nearby trading center 
will have an opinion of all Jews, and in 
fact of all foreigners, based on this ex- 
tremely narrow frame of reference. In 
the same way he will feel great resent- 
ment at the high wages paid to the city 
worker, without any realization of the 
city worker’s problems. The average 
citizen may assimilate all discussion of 
the Negro-white problem to the frac- 
tional experience he has had with Ne- 
groes forced to live in slum areas. 

Nor need there be even a fragmentary 
basis in personal experience for the 
stereotype. The superstitions of the 
culture furnish the individual ready- 
made categories for his prejudgments in 
the absence of any experience Re- 
search studies indicate that people in 
all parts of the United States feel that 
the least desirable ethnic and racial 
groups are the Japanese, the Negroes, 
and the Turks. When asked to char- 
acterize the Turk, they have no diff- 
culty in speaking of him as bloodthirsty, 
cruel, and dirty; yet the great ma- 
jority who make this judgment not only 
have never seen a Turk but do not know 
anyone who has. An Englishman, H. 
Nicolson, has written entertainingly of 
the stereotyped conception of his people 
held by the German, the Frenchman, 
and the American. He writes: 


Now when the average German thinks of 
the average Englishman he . . . visualizes 
a tall, spare man, immaculately dressed in 
top hat and frock coat, wearing spats and 
an eyeglass, and gripping a short but ag- 
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gressive pipe in an enormous jaw. ... To 
him, the average Englishman is a clever 
and unscrupulous hypocrite; a man, who, 
with superhuman ingenuity and foresight, 
is able in some miraculous manner to be 
always on the winning side; a person whose 
incompetence in business and salesman- 
ship is balanced by an uncanny and unfair 
mastery of diplomatic wiles; ... 

The French portrait of the Englishman 

. . ig the picture of an inelegant, stupid, 
arrogant, and inarticulate person with an 
extremely red face. The.French seem to 
mind our national complexion more than 
other nations. They attribute it to the 
overconsumption of ill-cooked meat. They 
are apt, for this reason, to regard, us as 
barbarian and gross. Only at one point 
does the French picture coincide with the 
German picture The French share with 
the Germans a conviction of our hypoc- 
risy.... 

To the average American, the average 
Englishman seems affected, patronizing, 
humorless, impolite and funny. To him 
also the Englishman wears spats and car- 
ries an eyeglass; to him also he is slim 
and neatly dressed; yet the American, un- 
like the German, is not impressed by these 
elegancies; he considers them ridicu- 
lous; .. 3 


Though the oversimplified and dis- 
torted notions of racial and national 
groups are usually cited as examples of 
stereotypes, the process of assimilating 
material to narrow preformed frames of 
reference is characteristic of most of our 
thinking: of our judgment of social 
classes, occupational callings,” artistic 
and moral values, and the characters 
and personalities of our acquaintances. 


Motivation of the stereotype 
Stereotyping applies primarily to the 
cognitive weakness or limitation in our 
intellectual processes. But this stereo- 
typed prejudgment has an emotional 
dimension as well. Many of our stereo- 
typed Jabels or frames carry heavy emo- 
tional loading and so are the more re- 
8 From Tine, July 15, 1935, p. 26. 


sistant to fact and logic. Emotion at- 
taches to them in many ways. Because 
they give the individual a crude and 
oversimplified chart in an otherwise 
confused universe, they afford him se- 
curity. They tie in with his whole way 
of thinking and feeling and acting. To 
abandon them would be mental suicide. 
A famous British scholar, completely 
committed to spiritualism, enthusiasti- 
cally witnessed a mind-reading perform- 
ance by the magicians Houdini and 
Mulholland. When they. tried to ex- 
plain to him afterward that it was all a 
cleverly designed trick, he would have 
none of their explanation, and insisted 
that it was a clear instance of spiritual- 
istic phenomena. 

Emotion clings to words through as- 
sociation with emotional events which 
are never dissociated from the label 
itself. The feeling of dependence and 
affection that the child has for his 
mother saturates the words “mother” 
and “home” and related phrases. These 
conditioned words can then be used to 
call up the old emotions in logically 
irrelevant situations. In the same way 
the child acquires emotional content for 
the stereotypes of his group. If the 
hierarchy of social status is built on 
stereotypes about Negroes, foreigners, 
and the lower classes, then these stereo- 
types are not neutral but are invested 
with the emotional color associated with 
the superiority of the upper groups. 

This last example suggests a further 
motivational basis of the stereotype. 
People cling to their prejudiced beliefs 
in labels because of the specific psychic 
income to be derived from the stereo- 
type. If people the world over are to 
be judged solely on their merits as hu- 
man personalities, there is little ego- 
enhancement in belonging to an in- 
group which bestows superiority upon 
its members merely through the act of 
belonging. The poor whites in the 
South are not going to abandon their 
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notion of the Negro when this stereo- 
typed belief itself makes them superior 
to every member of the despised group 
The more frustrated the individual, the 
more emotionally inadequate and. inse- 
cure, the easier it is to channelize his 
dissatisfaction and aggression against a 
stereotyped target. 


REIFICATION AND PERSONIFICATION 


The oversimplification of the stereo- 
type is equaled by the extraordinary 
opportunities which language provides 
for reification and personification. We 
easily forget the distinction between 
words which refer to percepts, or as- 
pects of perceived experience, and terms 
which designate concepts and abstrac- 
tions. Asa result, we take a concept like 
the state, which stands for many com- 
plexities of human interrelationships, 
and make that concept into a thing or 
person possessed of all the attrikutes of 
the object or person. Thus the state, 
like the individual, does things. It 
takes the life of a criminal, it glows 
with pride at the patriotic sacrifices of 
its citizens; it can grow old, become 
feeble, or wither away’ and die. When 
pressed, we readily admit that we do 
not mean to be taken literally, but 
are speaking metaphorically and ana- 
logically. Yet our thinking is so 
shot through with personification and 
analogy that the tendency is a serious 
impediment to our understanding and 
to our intelligent handling of important 
problems. 

The problem of German war guilt is 
an interesting example. One school of 
thought made all German crimes the 
action of the German state; hence it 
was the state that should be punished, 
not individual Germans. The standard 
defense of high-ranking German gen- 
erals, admirals, and officials was that 
they were mere servants of the state, 
who faithfully followed its orders. An 


opposed school of thought, likewise ac- 
cepting the fallacy of a personified Ger- 
man nation, identified every German as 
a miniature of the German nation and 
so considered all Germans equally 
guilty. Our first treatment of the Ger- 
mans was based on this logic. Ameri- 
can troops, under the fraternization 
ban, were forbidden so much as to speak 
to any German man, woman, or child. 
This was mild treatment for leading 
Nazis, but relatively harsh treatment 
for German children. 

In the same way, the original Ameri- 
can information policy in Germany was 
to hammer away at German guilt and 
to make the Germany people feel guilty 
about concentration camp atrocities. 
But this blanket conception of German 
guilt took no account of the complex 
realities involved. It not only failed to 
take into account quantitative differ- 
ences in guilt between high Nazis and 
lesser Nazis; qualitative differences be- 
tween active leadership in atrocities 
and passive acceptance of or irresponsi- 
bility about them were also ignored. 
The type of guilt of the Nazi leaders 
who set up and ran the concentration 
camps was of one order. The social 
cowardice, political passivity, and irre- 
sponsibility of the German people, who 
were afraid to voice objection, or who 
were indifferent, is guilt of another 
order. 


Distorted pictures 


In place, then, of communication 
through accurate descriptions and con- 
ceptions, we reinforce and magnify for 
ourselves a distorted picture of the uni- 
verse by our tendency to reify and 
personify. Perhaps the most effective 
account of this process is in the fol- 
lowing by Stuart Chase: 


Let us glance at some of the queer crea- 
tures created by personifying abstractions 
in America. Here in the center is a vast 
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figure called the Nation—majestic and 
wrapped in the Flag When it sternly 
raises its arm we are ready to die for it. 
Close behind rears a sinister shape, the 
Government. Following it is one even 
more sinister, Bureaucracy. Both are fes- 
tooned with the writhing serpents of Red 
Tape. High in the heavens is the Consti- 
tution, a kind of chalice like the Holy 
Grail, suffused with ethereal light. It must 
never be joggled. Below floats the Su- 
preme Court, a black robed priesthood 
tending the eternal fires. The Supreme 
Court must be addressed with respect or it 
will neglect the fire and the Constitution 
will go out. This is synonymous with the 
end of the world. Somewhere above the 
Rocky Mountains are lodged the vast 
stone tablets of the Law. We are gov- 
erned not by men but by these tablets. 
Near them, in satin breeches and silver 
buckles, pose the stern figures of our Fore- 
fathers, contemplating glumly the Nation 
they brought to birth. The onion-shaped 
demon cowering behind the Constitution is 
Private Property. Higher than Court, 
Flag, or the Law, close to the sun itself 
and almost as bright, is Progress, the ulti- 
mate God of America. 

Here are the Masses, thick black and 
squirming. This demon must be firmly 
sat upon; if it gets up, terrible things will 
happen, the Constitution may be jog- 
gled ... 

Capital, her skirt above her knees, is 
preparing to leave the country at the drop 
of a hairpin, but never departs. Skulking 
from city to city goes Crime, a red loath- 
some beast, upon which the Law is for- 
ever trying to drop a monolith, but its 
Aim is poor. Crime continues rhythmi- 
cally to rear its ugly head. Here is the 
dual shape of Labor—for some a vast, 
dirty, clutching hand, for others a Galahad 
in armor. Pacing to and fro with remorse- 
less tread are the Trusts and Utilities, 
bloated unclean monsters with enormous 
biceps Here is Wall Street a crouching 
dragon ready to spring upon assets not al- 
ready nailed down in any other section of 
the country. The Consumer, a pathetic 
figure in a gray shawl, goes wearily to 
market. Capital and Labor each give her 
a kick as she passes, while Commercial 


Advertising, a playful sprite, squirts per- 
fume in her eye.4 i 


The personified caricatures of popu- 
lar thinking appeal not only because of 
their simplicity but also because they 
give a richness of imagery and of emo- 
tional tone lacking in a more exact, 
scientific description. Nor is the com- 
munication of emotional feeling to be 
proscribed. The problem is how to 
communicate emotional values without 
sacrificing adequacy and validity of de- 
scription. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


In brief, the psychological barriers 
to communication are of such strength 
and have such a deep foundation in 
human nature that the whole problem 
of social communication between indi- 
viduals and groups needs to be re-ex- 
amined in a new light. No simple 
formula will solve the problems aris- 
ing from the many complex causes 
and widely ramifying aspects of the 
limitations of the symbolic mechanism 
and other psychological processes. The 
older attempt at an easy solution was 
the study of the dictionary. One in- 
stance of this type of thinking was the 
college faculty committee which tried 
to discover the dividing line between 
legislative matters of policy and execu- 
tive matters of administration by look- 
ing up the words involved in the dic- 
tionary. The newer approach of the 
semanticists, though more sophisticated 
and more promising, sometimes ignores 
the psychological difficulties and some- 
times begs the question in an uncritical 
operationalism. 

Perhaps the whole problem of com- 
munication is inseparable from the 
larger context of the over-all social 
problems of our time. There might 
well be possibilities of significant ad- 


t Tyranny of Words, p. 23. 
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vance, however, if we were to employ 
the research methods of science in at- 
tacking the many specific obstacles to 
communication. Procedures are al- 
ready being worked out on the basis of 
research evaluation for the alleviation 
of minority group prejudice. Studies 
now in contemplation would provide 
functional dictionaries to supplement 
the standard etymological works. The 
process of interpersonal communication 
has been the subject of some research 
in studies of rumor. 

Though the importance to accurate 
communication of a maximum of ob- 


jective reference in language symbols 
has experimental support, the fact re- 
mains that such complex and involved 
communication is much more feasible in 
science than in popular discussion. It 
is probable that precise scientific lan- 
guage, with its exact reference to the 
objective world and objective operation, 
will not solve the problem of communi- 
cation in practical life, where short cuts 
in communication are essential. But it 
may be possible to determine the type 
of short-cut symbol which conveys 
meaning with minimum'distortion. The 
problem invites research. 
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Government Control of Sources of Information 
i l By Karı E. MUNDT ` 


EVER before in history has the 
censorship of peacetime news been 
so tight as it now is in certain areas of 
the world, and never before has gov- 
ernment control of the sources of in- 
formation been used so vigorously and 
so effectively as a propaganda weapon’ 
at home and as a means of psychologi- 
cal’warfare abroad as is the case in this 
fretful period following World War HM. 
To control the actions of people, their 
thinking is directed by carefully select- 
ing the passing events about which they 
are permitted to read or hear; and when 
an undesirable fact can no longer be 
withheld, it is so colored and slanted as 
to pervert its true significance. 
Governments control the sources of 
information by a fourfold operation 


which involves censorship and direction - 


of the press, the radio, the public plat- 
form, and the book and magazine litera- 
ture, including textbooks and fiction. 
To these avenues of communication are 
usually added such cultural activities 
as the stage, the screen, the opera, 
and painting and sculpturing. In fact, 
the modern totalitarian state overlooks 
nothing in its determination to subdue 
and seduce a people by controlling its 
sources of information 


FreepOM May Br Lost 


We who live in the United States 
with its unchallenged and, I hope, un- 
challengeable rights of free press, free 
speech, and free assembly have diffi- 
culty in understanding the tremendous 
power of a propaganda machine which 
censors all undesired information and 
feeds the populace a steady stream of 
adroitly prepared “information ” Such 
“information” comes slowly but surely 
to dominate the thinking of an entire 
nation. 
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Most of us accept our American free- 
doms with complacency, feeling that of 
course “it can’t happen here,” and 
worry very little about the small clouds 
of propaganda and censorship which oc- 
casionally appear on the American ho- 
rizon. Yet practically all the countries 
which are now completely entangled in 
the black web of controlled information 
were once free from it. They all dem- 
onstrated, long before the final iron 
curtain was rung down between them 
and the outside world, that their states- 
men, their educators, and their common 


‘people had become apathetic regarding 


the value of free expression. Even in 
the United States, our free way of life 
enjoys no sacred immunity; we too can 
slip into the dungeon of controlled 
thought and action if we are not alert 
to its hazards both at home and abroad 
and if we fail to recognize and cry out 
against the first faint tendencies in that 
direction. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CONTROL 


Just one year ago, as a member of 
a Special Sub-Committee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I was 
sent abroad to spend over two months 
making economic and political studies 
in twenty countries in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. It was then that I became 
fully aware of the vast area of the 
world now living under governments 
which control all the sources of informa- 
tion, and appreciated the effectiveness 
of such control in directing the actions 
and attitudes of people living in this 
modern age. 

To be sure, I had been dimly aware 
that certain great nations were con- 
trolled by what, for want of a better 
term, we call “totalitarian govern- 
ments,” and that because of censorship 
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it was difficult for Americans to get a 
true picture of conditions there. I had 
also. realized vaguely that the peoples 
of those countries found it impossible 
to understand American opinion be- 
cause the combined devices of censor- 
ship and propaganda kept them effec- 
tively blacked out from the rest of the 
world. I had known that there really 


was an “iron curtain” dividing our, 


“One World” into two great areas, so 
that neither half could learn the true 
facts about the other. But I had hoped 
it was a curtain of meshed’ screen 
through which at least some honest in- 
formation could trickle, rather than a 
curtain of sheet metal stubbornly shut- 
ting out all light. 

Somehow, I had hoped that with the 
defeat of Hitler’s regime of poison 
propaganda and callous censorship, of 
Mussolini’s governmental madhouse and 
of Japan’s closed-shop government with 
its Thought Police system, the world 
might again enjoy something resembling 
the free flow of information, the ex- 
change of students and scholars, the 
stimulus of unrestricted visits by tour- 
ists, artists, and scientists, and all the 
other benefits which can stem from 
hands and minds and hearts which 
reach and touch across the seas. I 
now know that under prevailing condi- 
tions this great objective is still far 
from realization. Government ‘control 
of the sources of information not only 
interferes with our enlightenment; in 
this second year of the atomic age it 
has become a frightening barrier to en- 
during peace. 

As the one who in the United States 
House of Representatives had authored 
and introduced H. Res. 215, the resolu- 
tion whose passage by both Houses of 
Congress prepared the way for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, I had held 
high hopes that bringing the educational 
and cultural leaders of all nations 


around the conference table would en- 
able the world’ to evolve ‘certain basic 
concepts of international good behavior 
which would help mightily to preserve 
the peace. I believed that only as the 
values and virtues of enduring peace are 
implanted in the hearts and minds of 
people everywhere can we create ties 
strong enough to hold in check the 
hounds of war. i 

UNESCO has now become a func- 
tioning reality; it is an operating 
branch of the United Nations; it has 
adopted a working and workable consti- 
tution. But up to the time this article 
is written, Russia has refused to partici- 
pate. Thus in our struggle to reduce 
suspicion and prejudice throughout the 
world we run into the same obstacle 
that bars the way to peace—govern- 
ment control of sources of information. 

While the methods by which the 
Communist rulers of Russia propagan- 
dize their people are not much different 
from or worse than those now employed 
in Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
other totalitarian countries, this article 
will deal with their operation in Russia 
alone. Russia is much more important 
than any of the other “iron curtain 
countries” today, and without her aid, 
encouragement, and sometimes insist- 
ence, the other blackouts of informa- 
tion would quickly be raised. 


OBSERVATIONS IN RUSSIA 


Our congressional subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs spent a little over a month be- 
hind the iron curtain. During that 
time we traveled in our own plane 
across more than three thousand miles 
of Russian territory, stopping where we 
desired and visiting whom we pleased. 
We were granted unusual latitude in 
this regard because we were designated 
as the official committee to make to 
Congress a report on economic condi- 
tions which would in large part deter- 
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mine whether Russia should receive re- 
lief aid from the United States and from 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. We not only 
conferred with the men of the Kremlin 
but talked with factory workers and 
peasants, with store clerks and house- 
wives, with shopkeepers, and with mi- 
nor officials of various cities and of the 
state. We visited schools, hospitals, mu- 
seums, theaters, motion picture houses, 
and art exhibits. We brought back 
several hundred pages of typewritten 
notes, which came through without cen- 
sorship because they were brought out 
in a State Department dispatch case of 
the United States Government. 

In our official report* the following 
statements appear: 


The present leaders of Russia are a 
group of exceedingly able and extremely 
self-confident men, who evidence no dispo- 
sition whatsoever to depart in any degree 
from the established communistic system. 
They are concerning themselves first of all 
with keeping an iron control over the 
populace lest the first symptoms of pos- 
sible discontent should grow, increased by 
contacts their armies have had with the 
easier ways of living in the capitalistic 
countries. .. . Russia today is definitely 
being operated as a tightly policed state. 
Freedom as we understand it does not 
exist in the U.S.S.R. In complete oppo- 
sition to the concept of freedom dedicated, 
as ours is, to the theory that the individual 
is of importance, that his rights as an indi- 
vidual shall be protected against interfer- 
ence even from his government, and that 
he shall have the right to criticize and op- 
pose the administration in power, the pres- 
ent “Russian phenomenon” controls all 
things with an iron hand through the 
NKVD.? In the U.SS.R., no newspaper 
writer, no radio commentator, and no 


1 European Study Trip Report to 79th Con- 
gress, First Session, United States Government 
Printing Office, Public Document No 89214 

2 Russia’s NKVD is its State Police Force, 
organized and operating almost exactly like 
Hitler’s Gestapo and the Thought Police of 
Japan. Recently the NKVD has been re- 


speaker from a public platform is per- 
mitted to criticize the government. A 
State police system known as the NKVD 
operates throughout the empire to arrest 
and deal with anybody who engages in 
criticisms of the rules of Russia 


It is virtually impossible to exagger- 
ate the close ‘control which the Russian 
state, under the direction of its “Polit- 
boro,” ® exercises upon the thought and 
actions of the 185,000,000 Russian peo- 
ple who do not belong to the Communist 
Party. Every act of the 185,000,000 
is determined by the tightly organized 
group of 5,000,000 men and women 
who comprise the Communist Party 
membership in Russia. 

Time reports the following recent 
statement by Andrei Zhdanov, secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in Russia: “Our lit- 
erature is not a private enterprise. ... 
We demand that our comrades, as lead- 
ers of literature and as authors, should 
be guided by that without which the 
Soviet system cannot live-——Politics!” ¢ 
Zhdanov is currently engaged in spear- 
heading a four-months campaign to 
clean up Russia’s intellectual front. 
The magazine Leningrad has been sus- 
pended, a million-ruble movie, “The 
Monogrammed Diary,” was spirited 
away without a trace after one viewing 
by the Cinema Ministry, and the dis- 
tinguished composer Dimitri Shosta- 
kovich’s Ninth Symphony was criticized 
as being “hopelessly lacking in warmth 
of ideological conviction.” * 


named the MVD, but its Gestapo-like func- 
tions have not changed. 

8 The group of fourteen top Communists 
who, with Premier Stalin, determine all Rus- 
sian policies. 

t Time, Oct. 14, 1946, p 35. 

5 For more detailed information on how 
Communism is presently utilizing all sources 
of information to regiment its people, see 
I Chose Freedom by Victor Kravchenko, and 
Tke Great Globe Itself by William C. Bullitt, 
both published by Charles Scribner & Sons, 
New York. 
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APPLICATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


By observing and evaluating the re- 
sults of government censorship and 
propaganda in other countries, we free- 
dom-loving Americans—especially edu- 
cators, legislators, and students—should 
become more determined to keep this 
Republic free from the oppression and 
restraints which inevitably accompany 
such controls. As one who has ob- 
served freedom of expression both as a 
member of Congress for eight years and 
as a teacher in college and high school 
for fourteen years previously, I am firm 
in my conviction that only through such 
freedoms as we enjoy for our sources 
of’ information can representative gov- 
ernment succeed. 

Wartime controls appear to be an es- 
sential concomitant of war; but as long 
as they cease with the end of the war, 
the irritations they caused and the ex- 
cesses to which they led may do as 
much to strengthen our desire for free 
sources of information after the con- 
trols are removed as they did to be- 
wilder and plague us while they lasted. 

Certainly in peacetime America there 
is virtually no government control of 
the public press. Likewise, there is no 
government control of American text- 
books or of the reading material avail- 
able to adults. In so far as the Fed- 
eral Government and the state govern- 
ments are concerned, there is equally 
complete freedom on the public plat- 
form for speakers to voice anything but 
treason in proclaiming their pet theo- 
ries, nostrums, or creeds. Unfortu- 
nately, on rare occasions we hear of a 
mayor or a police chief or a school 
board which denies use of a public plat- 
form to some purveyor of a quack so- 
cial, economic, 
doctrine. Such misguided zeal to pro- 
tect the public from hearing unorthodox 
or “un-American” doctrines usually re- 
sults in magnifying the importance of 


religious, or political, 


the man and his message rather than in 
reducing his influence; but it reveals 
that there are mentalities even in free- 
dom-loving America who would resort 
to government control of the sources of 
information if they had sufficient au- 
thority to do so. It is temptingly easy 
to favor free speech for those with 
whom we agree; it is less easy to pro- 
tect it for those voicing doctrines re- 
pugnant to our ears. Unless we do the 
latter, however, the former soon be- 
comes a right without significance or 
substance. Even the worst dictators 
of Europe authorize full “freedom of 
speech” for those who enunciate the 
party line or who conform to the status 


quo. 
Rapio REGULATION 


Except for these occasional excesses 
of personal authority by shortsighted 
city officials or organizations which 
make mistaken attempts to “protect 
our freedoms by denying them,” Ameri- 
cans today are remarkably free from 
governmental control over their sources 
of information except in the field of 
radio. Since, for technical reasons, only 
confusion can result from a complete 
absence of control of the number, the 
nature, and the size of broadcasting 
stations, the Federal Communications 
Commission was established, with au- 
thority to evaluate the work of radio 
stations on the basis of their “public 
interest, convenience, or necessity.” 
Since 1927 every person desiring to op- 
erate a radio station has been obliged 
to obtain the consent of, and secure a 
license from, the Commission. Every 
three years he must prove his fitness to 
have his license renewed. Hence each 
radio station has a sword of Damocles 
hanging over its head; it constantly 
fears that some program or speaker 
may cause it to lose fi or with the 
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lions of dollars with no assurance that 
they can continue to exist unless they 
court the favor of the FCC. ` 

All government commissions love au- 
thority and thrive on power. The FCC 
accordingly has interpreted its authority 
(and the United States Supreme Court 
a few years ago upheld that interpreta- 
tion °} to include the power “to deter- 
mine the composition of that traffic”; 
in other words, it has arrogated to itself 
the right to consider the composition of 
radio programs as one of the factors de- 
termining whether it shall grant a new 
license or renew an old one. 

Thus, the power of censorship has 
clearly been placed in the hands of a 
government agency, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, in so ‘far as 
American radio is concerned. Whether 
that power is positively exercised or 
simply used as a threat to enforce com- 
pliance with what the FCC considers 
“proper radio program traffic,” it is 
clear that the American freedoms en- 
joyed in the realms of the press, the 


platform, and the schools do not exist’ 


in the field of radio. It is to this first 
but significant departure from our rule 
of freedom that enlightened citizens, 
educators, and legislators in Congress 
should devote their active, prompt, and 
effective attention. 

Some of the more public-spirited mem- 
bers ‘of the Federal Communications 
Commission have recognized the evils 
of our present system for licensing 
broadcasting stations. Commissioner 
Craven, for example, put it this way: 


Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are, in simple terms, merely freedom 
from fear of government reprisals or pres- 
sures for what is said or printed or for 
what is not said or printed... . The real 
freedom of the press guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights is freedom in the true sense 
to criticize the Government without fear 

® United States Supreme Court Report (Oc- 
tober Term, 1942), Val. 319, p. 190 


of reprisals. If the Bill of Rights is to 
mean anything for radio it should mean . 
freedom from governmental reprisals or 
pressures administered by the radio licens- 
ing authority, namely, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


Commissioner Craven was eternally 
correct in that statement. As any stu- 
dent of radio programs or anyone con- 
versant with the radio industry knows, 
however, such freedom as that envis- 
aged by the Bill of Rights does not exist 
in the realm of radio today. We have 
already had some ugly instances wherein 
radio newscasters and commentators ex- 
pressing views distasteful to the admin- 
istration in Washington were “pres- 
sured” off the air by not-so-vague hints 
that unless their critical comment was 
softened or stopped, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission might be very 
loath to renew broadcasting licenses for 
the recalcitrant stations. 


THE REMEDY’ 


What is the remedy for this first 
faint sign of controlled information, as 
it exists in the government-radio rela- 
tionship today? Since technical condi- 
tions make the limiting and licensing 
of radio outlets essential, the licensing 
should be done by a revamped Federal 
Communications Commission composed 
of representatives selected equally from 
both major political parties. A six- 
member FCC could, for example, “take 
politics out of radio” if three were se- 
lected from the Democratic Party and 
three from the Republican Party, pro- 
vided the party leaders in each case 
were permitted to nominate their own 
choices for this important position. 
Simply making it mandatory that three 
members of each party must be chosen 
would be ineffective if the appointments 
could be made by the President from 
those who are registered as Democrats 
or Republicans but whose fidelity to the 
party may be suspect. If the President 
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were required to appoint the members 
nominated from each party by the re- 
spective party leaders themselves, there 
would be no possibility of “packing” 
the Supreme Court of Radio! 

_ Furthermore, the terms of the mem- 
bers of the FCC should be compara- 
tively. short, with expirations so occur- 
ring that some experienced members 
would always remain on the Commis- 
sion and that the equality of representa- 
tion between the two parties would al- 
ways be maintained. Since all actions 
of the Commission would thus require 
a bipartisan vote, radio would be freed 
from the present threats to its liberty 
of action. 

While not pertinent to this discus- 
sion, which is limited to governmental 
controls of sources of information, it 
should not go unnoticed that freedom 
of speech on the radio is also imperiled 
by the fact that rich advertisers or 
sponsors can buy up important wave 
lengths on large radio chains and thus 
“subsidize opinion” which they desire 
to disseminate. Action can and should 
be taken to ensure that the radio diet 
of the listening public is not too heavily 
seasoned in conformity with “the tastes 
of the fattest purses of the land.” Com- 
petition in the field of newspapers and 
magazines is a check against such men- 
tal malnutrition; since adequate com- 


petition in radio is technically impos- 
sible at the present time, other safe- 
guards must be found. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, it is relevant to point 
out that our present comparative free- 
dom from government control of the 
sources of information in America is not 
necessarily permanent. Other countries 
have had such freedoms and lost them. 
Some lost them abruptly. Some lost 
them by the slow processes of attrition 
and neglect. We who work in the field 
of free expression in America have a 
responsibility to our craft. We should 
expose propaganda for what it is, 
wherever and whenever it raises its ugly 
head. We should oppose censorship in 
peacetime no matter by whom it is tried 
or for what purpose. While we should 
caution our associates not to abuse our 
inherited freedoms, we should resist to 
the utmost any attempt of government 
at any level to substitute political con- 
trol for self-restraint. Free men and 
women. cannot protect their liberties 
without access to free sources of infor- 
mation, and an enduring peace cannot 
provide security for all humanity until 
and unless all the world is finally freed 
from the shackles of propaganda and 
censorship imposed bv the self-seeking 
rulers of unenlightened peoples. 
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Political Significance of Group Discussion 


By WILLIAM E. UTTERBACK 


UCH attention is devoted else- 

where in this volume to the for- 
mal discussion of public questions 
through such media as the platform 
and the press. And properly so. But 
it is no disparagement of the political 
leader and the publicist as molders of 
opinion to suggest that the informal 
talk which goes on constantly among 
private citizens is equally vital to the 
democratic process. Without it public 
opinion would be superficial and illu- 
sory. 

Informal discussion below the level of 
platform, press, and radio has usually 
been too casual and amorphous to in- 
vite study. It has been thought of as 
a yeasty ferment, possibly important 
but difficult to observe. During the 
past few decades, however, various 
forms of group discussion susceptible 
of description and analysis have been 
employed so widely as to challenge 
thoughtful attention. How much of 
this discussion goes on, it is impossible 
to say, but a superficial survey indi- 
cates that its volume is enormous and 
rapidly growing. Already it is so well 
established as to suggest that it may 
become an important factor in the for- 
mation of American opinion. 


Types or Discussion 


There are probably as many kinds of 
informal discussion as there are groups 
‘using the method. But certain types 
have become sufficiently standardized to 
be regarded as norms from which dis- 
cussion leaders depart only as special 
circumstances require. 

There is, to begin with, the familiar 
use of the “discussion,” or “question 
and answer,” method in the classroom. 
Here the leader is accepted as an ex- 
pert on the subject discussed and is usu- 


ally expected to guide the discussion 
toward predetermined conclusions. He 
invites comment’ on a series of carefully 
prepared questions, and from the en- 
suing discussion distills the conclusions 
the wishes to impress upon the class. 
The method is as old as education, and 
deserves notice here only because of its 
growing popularity. It is rapidly be- 
coming the accepted method of instruc- 
tion in adult education. 

Of more interest to the student of 
opinion is the use of the round table, 
where ten to twenty-five persons as- 
semble to thresh out a controversial 
problem under the direction of a leader. 
The discussion is a co-operative enter- 
prise. Members pool their experience, 
background, and viewpoints, each hold- 
ing his mind open, as far as is humanly 
possible, to the light others may be able 
to throw on the problem. In its stricter 
form the discussion is a problem-solving 
activity. Attention is addressed not to 
a topic but to a problem for which the 
group seeks a solution. The matters 
discussed range from local community 
questions to international problems: 
How can the local school system be im- 
proved? Should price controls be re- 
tained? What disposition should be 
made of the Palestinian question? No 
attempt is made to settle by majority 
vote the many conflicts of opinion that 
‘arise. Rather the group aims at a 
consensus, and the conclusion reached 
often differs from all of the views held 
at the beginning of the discussion. In- 
ability to reach a consensus does not of 
course mean failure, as the group is 
seldom under the necessity of taking 
collective action. 

Most discussion leaders agree that 
the effectiveness of round-table discus- 
sion varies inversely with the size of the 
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group and that the method should not 
be attempted with groups numbering 
over twenty-five. Some larger groups 
have had marked success, however, with 
two adaptations of round-table discus- 
sion. 

The first may be called the method of 
multiple round tables. After the leader 
has opened the meeting with a brief 
statement introducing the subject, the 
audience is divided into several groups 
small enough for effective discussion. 
Each of the small groups assembles in 
one corner of the auditorium or ad- 
journs to a near-by room for an hour of 
round-table discussion conducted by a 
leader. At the end of this period the 
groups reassemble to hear brief reports 
from the leaders on the result of the dis- 
cussion in each group and to engage in 
a brief session of general discussion ad- 
dressed primarily to those points on 
which the several groups have reached 
contradictory conclusions. The person 
in charge then attempts to state the 
consensus of the meeting as revealed by 
the leaders’ reports and the ensuing 
general discussion. Obviously the suc- 
cess of the method depends very much 
on the competence of the leaders pro- 
vided for the smaller groups. 

Or the large group may participate in 
what Professor Overstreet has called a 
panel discussion. A selected group of 
five or six persons is seated on the plat- 
form in a semicircle facing the audience, 
with the leader in the center. After a 
brief opening statement by the leader, 
addressed to the entire audience, the 
group on the platform opens a round- 
table discussion of the question. When 
each issue involved in the problem has 
been sufficiently explored to define the 
viewpoints represented and to uncover 
the principal conflicts of opinion, the 
round-table discussion is interrupted 
for ten minutes while the audience par- 
ticipates by addressing questions to 
members of the panel. The panel then 


resumes its own discussion. Often the 
members of the panel are persons of 
expert knowledge on the problem under 
consideration. Some groups, however, 
prefer a panel of representative laymen, 
care being taken only to ensure that a 
variety of viewpoint and background is 
represented. 

Many large groups abandon entirely 
the technique of the round table in 
favor of the forum, in which the audi- 
ence participates by expressing its views 
in short speeches or by addressing ques- 
tions to the chairman of the meeting or 
to other persons on the platform who 
have been presented as experts on the 
question. Such discussion is most suc- 
cessful after a systematic presentation 
of the subject by a single speaker, by a 
group of speakers representing a va- 
riety of viewpoints, or by two teams of 
debaters. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


An interesting development in con- 
nection with all types of informal dis- 
cussion has been the use of mechanical 
aids to communication. The first to be 
employed was the radio. Many round- 
table discussions have been broadcast, 
the best-known being the weekly Chi- 
cago Round Table. Its members are 
experts on the subjects discussed. The 
weekly round table on “Problems in 
Focus,” ? on the other hand, is com- 
posed of representative laymen. And 
many organizations have arranged 
round-table discussions to follow the 
broadcast of important public addresses. 

Visual aids and phonograph record- 
ings are also in use. New Tools for 
Learning,? a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization, has available for sale or 
rental a series of discussion kits, each 


1 Broadcast every Sunday over Station 
WNBC at 1°30 Pw. 

2 Heard every Saturday afternoon at 4:05 
over Station WHOM. 

8 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 
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dealing with a public question and in- 
cluding charts for projection on a 
screen, slides, film strips, and phono- 
graph recordings of comment designed 
to stimulate discussion. The Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc.,‘ now sells film 
strips to accompany its Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, and films for use in discus- 
sion are increasingly available. The 
Film Forum Review ® is a useful clear- 
ing house of information and experi- 
ence in the use of visual aids in discus- 
sion. 


Srupy or DISCUSSION 


The effectiveness of informal discus- 
sion and the value of its various forms 
and methods have never been deter- 
mined experimentally, and those experi- 
enced in discussion often disagree on 
how the best results are obtained. It is 
interesting to know that an attempt to 


-assess some of the methods scientifically 


is now being made. The National Insti- 
tute of Social Relations, Inc.,° under 
the direction of Dr. Julius Schreiber, is 
conducting an experiment in six repre- 
sentative American cities. In each city 
a community worker, assisted by’ a 
Community Group Discussion Council, 
has organized neighborhood discussion 
groups and trained leaders to take 
charge of them. Discussion guides, in- 


‘formative literature, and such visual 


aids as films and film strips are to be 
used. The experiment will seek an- 
swers to such questions as the follow- 
ing: How many and what kinds of peo- 
ple can be reached by a discussion pro- 
gram? What are the continuity and the 
frequency of attendance at group dis- 
cussions? Why do members drop out? 
What change is effected in the member’s 

422 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y 

5 Published quarterly by the Institute of 
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fund of information, his attitudes, his 
participation in social action? What 
factors determine the effectiveness of a 
discussion program? 


Discussion -PROGRAMS 


It is impossible on the basis of avail- 
able information to compile a complete 
list of all organizations—community, 
state, and national—which make oc- 
casional or regular use of one or more 
types of group discussion The list 
would certainly ‘include «nearly all 
schools and organizations interested in 
adult education. It would include edu- 
cation conferences, religious conferences, 
churches and their affiliated organiza- 
tions, young people’s groups, settlement 
houses, parents’ organizations, commu- 
nity groups, governmental agencies, po- 
litical organizations, public libraries, la- 
bor unions, and many local and na- 
tional organizations interested in the 
promotion of good citizenship. By way 
of illustration it is possible to mention 
here only a few representative organi- 
zations which conduct well-developed 
discussion programs. 

The Department of War and the De- 
partment of the Navy carried on during 
the war an elaborate program of in- 
formal discussion designed to improve 
the morale of enlisted personnel in all 
branches of the service.” The type of 
discussion employed depended on the 
size of the unit and on whether the 
material necessary for effective small- 
group discussion was available. Round- 
table discussion was preferred when cir- 
cumstances made it possible. Discus- 
sion covered a wide range of topics 
connected with the meaning of the war, 
the relationship between the Allies, the 
problems of winning the peace, and the 


T For a more adequate account of the use of 
informal discussion in the armed forces see 
Lieut. (jg) J. Jeffrey Auer’s “Discussion Prob- 
lems and Techniques m the Armed Forces,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Oct. 1946, 
pp. 303-311. 
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discharged soldier’s readjustment to ci- 
vilian life. To remedy the most serious 
difficulty encountered, a dearth of com- 
petent discussion leaders, instruction in 
discussion leadership was introduced in 
the schools attended by Army Infor- 
mation and Education Officers, short 
courses in leadership were sometimes 
held in the field, prediscussion briefing 
was employed, and manuals were pre- 
pared for the use of leaders. Pam- 
phlets dealing with subject matter were 
issued regularly, the most widely used 
being the GI Roundtable and Army 
Talk. The extent of the program is 
indicated by the fact that 300,000 
copies of Army Talk, a weekly publi- 
cation, were distributed regularly to 
discussion leaders in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps. š 

Other governmental agencies have 
made significant use of discussion 
During the past six years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has encouraged the 
formation of small groups among the 
rural population for the discussion of 
questions affecting agriculture and rural 
life. Mr. Morris B. Storer, of the De- 
partment’s Extension Service, estimates 
that ‘between forty and fifty thousand 
of these groups are meeting regularly. 
The Department provides training in 
leadership and issues pamphlets on sub- 
ject matter for the use of leaders. The 
Department has also made extensive 
use of panel discussion in the three 
hundred institutes it has conducted dur- 
ing the past six years for training pro- 
fessional agricultural workers. It is 
reported that the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor are planning discus- 
sion programs similar to that now con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Political and labor groups 

Among discussion programs conducted 
on a large scale by political groups, the 
best-known is the “Republican Open 


Forums” program instituted by the lib- 
eral wing of the Republican Party and 
directed by Mr. Henry T. McKnight.’ 
Members of the party and others inter- 
ested were invited to organize them- 
selves into small groups for the informal 
discussion once each month of a ques- 
tion of national policy proposed by the 
National Headquarters. Material de- 
signed to assist volunteer workers in 
organizing and conducting the round 
tables was provided, and members were 
requested at the close of each discus- 
sion to record their views on prepared 
ballots, which were subsequently col- 
lated and analyzed at Headquarters. 
The purpose of the project is sufficiently 
indicated by the following quotation 
from a form letter addressed by Mr. 
McKnight to those organizing the 
round tables: 


It offers unique and wide opportunities for 
arousing interest both of the party worker 
and the independent voter It can help to 
overcome the sense of futility of individual 
effort and activity in politics. And it can 
make the thinking of the rank and file 
party member felt at the party policy level. 


The labor movement has found in- 
formal discussion well adapted to some 
of its purposes. It is the staple method 
of instruction in most labor schools, and 
many unions employ it. The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union,® of New York City, was a pio- 
neer in the field. Before the war cur- 
tailed its activities, the union conducted 
courses for its members at eight centers 
in New York City, employing group 
discussion as the principal method of 
instruction. In addition to this work it 
holds frequent panel discussions on sub- 
jects of current political and economic 
interest. 


8 Executive Director, Republican Open Fo- 
rums, 1638 Connecticut Avenue NW, ee 
ington, D. C. 

51710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y, 
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Adult education 


Among institutions employing group 
discussion in adult education, Town 
Hall, Inc.,?° is notable. Its annual pro- 
gram of courses, covering a wide range 
of subjects, includes several hundred 
individual sessions, each consisting of 
a lecture followed by round-table or 
forum discussion. “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” has become a na- 
tional institution broadcasting weekly 
to several millions of listeners. Its pro- 
gram consists of a debate or symposium 
followed by a forum. 

Public libraries increasingly employ 
round-table discussion in connection 
with educational programs. The Public 
Library of New York City is engaged in 
three such projects. In January 1946 
it inaugtirated at a number of its branch 
libraries a weekly round-table discus- 
sion of topics of current interest. The 
library provides leadership and makes 
reading material on the topics to be 
discussed available during the week 
preceding each meeting. A few of the 
branches also sponsor a weekly discus- 
sion of a “significant book” read during 
the week by members of the group. 
Reference has already been made to the 
weekly broadcast over Station WHOM 
of round-table discussions entitled 
“Problems in Focus.” The participants 
in these unrehearsed discussions are 
ordinary citizens rather than experts. 
The round tables are led by Mr. Robert 
Kingery, readers’ advisor at the New 
York City Public Library; the program 
is under the joint auspices of the library 
and the New York Adult Education 
Council. 

An interesting state-wide discussion 
program is that inaugurated several 
years ago by the New Jersey Education 
Association. With the assistance of 
teachers in the school system, round- 
table groups were organized throughout 

10123 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 


the state for the discussion of commu- 
nity, national, and international prob- 
lems. ‘Trained leaders were provided 
with informative material on a variety 
of subjects. During the first year of 
the program 266 groups held a total of 
519 meetings, in which over 22,000 per- 
sons participated. The program is still 
active and growing. 


Promotional activities 


Group discussion is ill adapted to the 
purposes of propaganda in its narrower 
sense. It is used extensively, however, 
by a number of organizations operating 
on a national scale whose activities are 
designed in part to promote a cause. 
The American Association for the United 
Nations, for example, is devoted to the 
dissemination of information on the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations, to the 
promotion of international understand- 
ing and co-operation, and to the enlist- 
ment of public support for those objec- 
tives. At its National Headquarters * 
it conducts a program of monthly dis- 
cussions of the multiple round-table 
type and maintains a bureau of trained 
volunteers who respond to calls for dis- 
cussion leaders from outside organhiza- 
tions. Its local branches conduct pro- 
grams of the same type. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
United States,?? which takes an official 
stand on certain public questions, has 
recently shifted its emphasis from pub- 
lic address to round-table discussion as 
a method of acquainting its members 
and the public with its program. 

And the East and West Association,” 
to promote a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of other peoples, conducts 
a program of “People’s Congresses” 
throughout the country in co-operation 
with local groups in sympathy with its 


1145 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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purpose. The congresses usually take 
the form of a symposium, in which dis- 
tinguished nationals from various lands 
participate as speakers, followed by a 
forum discussion. At the congresses 
held in Town Hal, New York City, 
which attract audiences of from 800 to 
1,000, a film is now shown in connec- 
tion with each meeting. It is estimated 
that 300,000 persons have attended 
these congresses since 1942. 

Though the three organizations just 
mentioned are devoted to the propaga- 
tion of certain attitudes and beliefs, 
they are so confident of the soundness 
of their programs and so convinced that 
their causes cannot but benefit from 
the freest possible discussion, that they 
have been willing to accept the hazards 
of democracy involved in unfettered 
group discussion. 


OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL 
DISCUSSION 


It is evidence of the vitality of the 
discussion movement that it flourishes 
in spite of frequent disappointment with 
the results. 

One diffculty encountered has been 
the failure to realize the limitations of 
the method, especially of that form of 
it called round-table discussion. Some 
subjects are not suitable for round- 
table discussion, and a topic that is 
‚suitable for one group may not be so 
for another. The attempt to cover too 
much ground in a single session, for ex- 
ample, is always disappointing. Groups 
that attempt to discuss the United Na- 
tions or American foreign policy in an 
hour and a half inevitably lose them- 
selves in a morass of superficiality. The 
subject should be restricted as narrowly 
as can be done without making it un- 
real. And the topic should not be too 
academic. Unless members of the group 
feel a personal concern in the subject, 
they contribute little to the discussion. 


The problem also should be one on’ 


which the group has at least some in- 
itial difference of opinion; while dis- 
cussion seeks agreement, it grows best 
out of disagreement. Finally, the in- 
formation necessary to intelligent dis- 
cussion must be available. The leader 
can sketch a background of fact against 
which to project the discussion and can 
supply isolated bits of information as 
needed, but he cannot give the group a 
college course in economics or interna- 
tional law. If elaborate exposition is 
necessary, the topic is not suitable for 
discussion by the particular group. 

The best-conducted discussion loses 
much of its value if no attempt is made 
to relate it to action. Discussion of a 
local community problem should usu- 
ally include consideration of the practi- 
cal steps members of the group may 
take, individually or collectively, to 
translate conviction into effective ac- 
tion. And while the discussion of na- 
tional and international problems is in- 
tended primarily to quicken interest 
and clarify thinking, members of the 
group should be encouraged and as- 
sisted to express their convictions in 
appropriate action at the polls or in 
other civic activities. Good discussion 
provides more than emotional stimula- 
tion and catharsis. 

But without any question, the most 
serious obstacle to successful discussion 
is the dearth of competent leaders. 
While the leader of a round table need 
not be an expert on the topics dis- 
cussed, he must be emotionally mature, 
mentally alert, and equipped by train- 
ing and experience with a knowledge of 
method. The assumption that any in- 
terested person can effectively lead a 
round-table discussion is responsible for 
much of the justified criticism directed 
against the method. 

Most organizations conducting ex- 
tensive discussion programs have found 
it necessary to provide training courses 
in leadership and to assist the leader by 
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the publication of manuals on discus- 
sion methods and informative pam- 
phlets dealing with thé subjects to be 
discussed. In most cases more thor- 
ough training would be desirable. Col- 
leges of education might well make bet- 
ter provision for training in discussion 
leadership than most of them have done. 
Demand for such instruction is wide- 
spread and insistent. 


FORMATION OF OPINION 


One would expect that a movement as 
spontaneous, widespread, and vigorous 
as group discussion must answer to a 
need in our political life. And such is 
the case. The movement springs from 
the unco-ordinated efforts of many per- 
sons, each concerned with one segment 
of a universal problem, to remedy one 
of the most disturbing defects of popu- 
lar government. 

In the statement that democracy is 
government by talk, two kinds of talk 
may be meant. There is, first, the vol- 
ume of information, advice, and ex- 
hortation addressed to the voter by his 
political mentors, the newspapers, edi- 
torial writers, commentators, govern- 
ment officials, and others interested in 
promoting his political education or in- 
fluencing his behavior. This talk is im- 
portant. Without it the citizen of a 
modern state could have little knowl- 
edge of his political environment. 

But equally important is the talk that 
goes on between John Citizen and his 
friends and neighbors as they digest the 
information received and make up their 
minds on political issues. Indeed, of 
the two kinds of talk, the second is the 
more indispensable to the democratic 
process. While the former may be of 
negligible importance in a primitive 
community, the second is the heart of 
democracy in any community. The 
former without the latter may result 
only in the engineering of consent, a 
process which modern totalitarian re- 


gimes have brought to perfection in 
the complete negation of democracy. 
Healthy democracy requires 4 just bal- 
ance between talk to the voters and talk 
among them. 

Two developments in American life 

during the last century have seriously 
upset this balance between the two 
kinds of talk. One has been the extra- 
ordinary improvement in facilities for 
mass communication. The meager 
stream of information on which our 
grandfathers subsisted has swollen to 
an overwhelming torrent. The linotype 
and rotary, press, the radio, and the mo- 
tion picture, invading every hour of the 
citizen’s life, pursue him with relentless 
din from breakfast to bed. 
_ To digest and appraise this volume 
of material, much of it subtly “slanted” 
and all of it dealing with issues of baf- 
fling complexity, would task the most 
resolute and disciplined mind. It is 
difficult to see how the average citizen 
can be expected to cope with it. 

Yet cope with it he must, if democ- 
racy is to survive. For popular govern- 
ment today demands more rather than 
less of the average citizen. Without 
considerable knowledge of concrete is- 
sues, he cannot evaluate the past work 
or predict the future behavior of his. 
government officials. Party labels are 
not a reliable index of behavior in 
Washington; nor can much importance 
be attached to campaign pledges, the 
pace of modern life having so acceler- 
ated that the representative may de- 
vote most of his time to problems un- 
foreseen in the electoral campaign. 
And, too, we are now well into what 
Viscount Bryce noted as the fourth 
stage in the evolution of democracy, 
that in which the electorate directly in- 
fluences government on issues as they 
arise. In the exercise of this influence 
the citizen is being shouldered aside 
by the organized interest group, which 
knows what it wants, as the citizen 
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often does not, and which can employ 
expert minds and influential voices to 
represent it in Washington. Í 

It is, then, increasingly important, as 
well as increasingly difficult, for the 
citizen to pass intelligent judgment on 
the mass of material withswhich he is 
deluged. He can hardly expect to do 
so without more political thinking than 
he is accustomed to do or is likely to do 
except under the stimulus of much in- 
formal talk about politics with his fel- 
lows. This bring us to the second de- 
velopment in American life prejudicial 
to political thinking at the voter’s level. 


Discussion at the grass roots 


The industrialization of America and 
the drift of population from the farm 
and village to congested urban areas 
have largely destroyed the country 
grocery store and the neighborly back 
fence as political institutions. How im- 
portant they were to political vitality 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
With them has disappeared also some 
of the leisure for political talk enjoyed 
by our grandfathers. But the bustle of 
urban life is not the whole story or 
even the main part of it. The modern 
city dweller has considerable leisure; 
but be spends it in company that is 
politically less profitable than that en- 
joyed by his country cousin. 

Rural community life is but slightly 
stratified by social position or occupa- 
tional interest. ‘The daily contacts of 
business and pleasure occur among per- 
sons representing the diverse interests 
and views of the local microcosm. The 
neighbor with whom John Citizen talks 
politics over the back fence follows a 
different occupation, may belong to a 
different church, lodge, and political 
party. At the corner store John swaps 
stories and matches arguments with the 
banker, the farmer, the carpenter, and 
the village socialist. 

In such company political discussion, 


even when based on inadequate infor- 
mation, stimulates political thinking. 
It reveals and clarifies conflicts of opin- 
ion, forces the arguer to re-examine his 
position, and leads often to a progres- 
sive revision of the views originally 
held. In no other situation is the aver- 
age person likely to do any political 
thinking at all, for he will seldom ex- 
amine his own view critically until he 
has heard it successfully challenged in 
private conversation. Without an abun- 
dance of such discussion democracy dies 
at the root. If education is best sym- 
bolized by Mark Hopkins and a student 
seated on a log, democracy is best sym- 
bolized by political discussion around 
the cracker barrel. 

The village store has been superseded 
by the Super Market, and nothing in 
urban life has taken the place of the 
former as a political forum. The apart- 
ment dweller’s immediate neighbors are 
usually men of his own background and 
interests. -So also are those he meets at 
his office, club, lodge, or union hall. 
He engages in a good deal of political 
talk, but seldom with anyone who chal- 
lenges his views. As a result, general 
political discussion among men of di- 
verse views, with its stimulating col- 
lision of argument at close quarters, has 
largely broken up into sterile eddies of 
talk among those already in agreement. 
The result is a fragmented public opin- 
ion based on special interest, and a 
growing political apathy on the part of 
the average citizen. 


ADAPTATION TO CHANGED CONDITIONS 


During the past century a long line 
of distinguished and eloquent public 
men have preached the duty of civic re- 
sponsibility. But exhortation has failed 
to accomplish its purpose, and it has 
failed primarily because basically the 
problem is not a moral one. The prob- 
lem arises from changes in American 
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life that have laid a heavy hand on one 
of the vital democratic processes, that 
of continuous informal political discus- 
sion among citizens of diverse view- 
points and interests. -We need a mod- 
em substitute for the back fence as a 
political institution. 

The group discussion movement may 
provide that substitute. The discussion 
group, so organized as to represent a 
cross section of political sentiment in 
the community and meeting regularly 
to thresh out public questions, holds 
out more hope of stimulating political 


thought and encouraging civic responsi- 
bility in the electorate than any other 
development in sight. In the past our 
traditional forms of public discussion 
have changed, though somewhat tardily, 
to meet changing conditions. We have 
seen, for instance, the rise and decline 
of the New England Town Meeting and 
the lyceum and Chautauqua circuits. 
In the group discussion movement we 
may be witnessing the evolution of a 
new form of discussion destined to play 
an important role in American popular 
government. 


William E. Utterback, Ph.D., is associate professor of speech at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. He has taught at Cornell University, Dartmouth College, and The Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and was for eleven years head of the Department of Speech 
at Oberlin College. He has been active as a discussion leader, and during 1946 was in 
charge of the discussion program at the National Headquarters of the American Assocta- 
tion for the United Nations. He is author of Discussion (1941) and Decision Through 
Discussion (1946), and co-author of Argumentation (1930). 


New Avenues of Classroom Communication 


By MAGDALENE E. KRAMER 


NYONE walking into a modern 

classroom might think that he 
was attending a meeting of the city 
council, of the state senate, or even of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; for he is likely to find the 
class considering local, state, national, 
or international problems and issues. 
The purpose of the school is to prepare 
students for participation in commu- 
nity activities at their present age and 
throughout their life, to prepare them 
for citizenship at all ages, to develop 
vocational competence, and to cultivate 
interests and abilities so that leisure 
time may be spent in worth-while ex- 
perience. Not only are efforts made to 
cultivate an awareness and understand- 
ing of current affairs, but stress is 
placed on the development of ability to 
get along with other individuals through 
the medium of the spoken word, on the 
development of tolerance for the opin- 
ions of others, and on the cultivation of 
desirable attitudes. 

The trend in education is to make the 
school the center of the community. 
The students reach into their environ- 
ment for educational experiences which 
will enrich the classroom work. In 
many cities, schools are open day and 
night so that adults in the community 
may take classes or participate in 
sports and leisure-time activities spon- 
sored by the school. 


CHANGED METHODS 


Because of this new concept of the 
function of the school there has been a 
radical change in techniques of com- 
munication in learning and instruction. 
Instead of being a passive receiver of 
facts and ideas and an automaton re- 
peating them, the learner has become 
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an active participant in life situations 
or in situations simulating reality. The 
instructor, on the other hand, has be- 
come a leader, helping the learner to 
prepare for an experience, aiding him 
to develop his powers of observation, 
assisting him in cultivating his sensory 
powers, helping him particularly to 
cultivate the ability to listen intelli- 
gently, guiding his evaluation of the ex- 
perience, and directing him in gaining 
knowledge, in seeing relationships, and 
in making generalizations. 

A program of learning and teaching 
thus conceived involves oral communi- 
cation to a much greater extent than 
written communication. In fact, basic 
to the success of such a program is oral 
discussion or the oral interchange of 
ideas. 

Moreover, education of this type is 
built on the assumption that the indi- 
vidual learns more quickly and more 
easily through sensory channels. If an 
individual can hear, see, and touch, his 
experiences are direct and, as a result, 
more vivid and real; his interest is 
more readily aroused. Consequently, 
efforts have been made by educators to 
appeal to all the senses, but particularly 
to hearing and sight. Thus, audio- 
visual instruction has come to play an 
important part in communication in the 
classroom and in the cultivation of a 
social perspective. 

Audio-visual aids have been utilized 
not only for direct instructional pur- 
poses but also for the improvement of 
instructional techniques. Their use has 
not been confined to the regular aca- 
demic school levels; they have been of 
considerable value in communication in 
adult education, the professions, busi- 
ness, industry, and the armed forces. 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION 


Oral communication is an important 
feature of the modern classroom. More 
time is devoted to the oral expression of 
an idéa than to ‘the written statement; 
and this is as it should be, for the 
spoken word is used more frequently in 
everyday life than is the written word. 
Furthermore, an individual in general 
learns more readily from oral inter- 
change of ideas than from reading the 
printed page. P= 

During the period of preparation for 
an educational experience, the learners 
discuss their needs, the possible ways of 
proceeding to secure the greatest values, 
the various factors to be considered 
during the experience, and the desirable 
outcomes. The experience is also fdl- 
lowed by a discussion, during which the 
experience is evaluated. Through oral 
communication of this type, children 
who have proper guidance learn to ex- 
press ideas clearly, accurately, and con- 
cisely—a, skill basic to the transmission 
of ideas and to successful social inter- 
course. Furthermore, through the group 
interchange of ideas meanings are de- 
veloped, the educational value of the 
experience enhanced, tolerance and 
adaptation to others fostered, and so- 
cial co-operation increased. 

No cycle of communication is com- 
plete until the speaker is assured that 
the idea he has expressed has actually 
been received by the hearer. Conse- 
quently, listening must be considered. 
In the modern educational program at- 
tention is focused on the development 
of ‘critical and intelligent listening. 
During the periods of discussion, learn- 
ers are aided in the cultivation of the 
power to concentrate on what is being 
said and in the development of ability 
to recognize an inaccurate statement, 
fallacious reasoning, the difference be- 
tween fact and opinion, and the differ- 
ence between logical reasoning and emo- 
tionaJ appeal. 


Oral reports, informal debates, formal 
debates, and certain types of discussion, 
such as the forum and the symposium, 
are also now included in the classroom. 
Oral reading of literature is emphasized 
because of a realization that the beauty 
of poetry and prose can be fully appre- 
ciated only when the words are uttered 
aloud. The numerous dramatizations 
and dramatic productions found in our . 
schools are further evidence of the stress 
placed on oral communication. 

With the emphasis on the spoken 
word has come a realization that poor 
voice and speech are hindrances to satis- 
factory communication and to social ad- 
justment. This awareness has led to a 
recognition of the need for American 
English to be spoken more accurately 
and more pleasantly. As a result, in- 
creased attention is being given to the 
voice and speech of every individual so 
that he may develop pleasing voice 
quality; appropriate pitch level, vol- 
umé, and tempo; clear-cut articulation; 
accurate phrasing; and satisfactory 
rhythm of speech. Provision is also 
made for improving the speech of those 
individuals who have speech faults 
(such as omission, mispronunciation, 
or addition or substitution of speech 
sounds) and those who have speech de- 
fects (such as stuttering, cleft-palate 
speech, or lisping). 

Evidence that the educational pro- 
gram is moving in the right direction 
may be gathered from the fact that 
many persons who had no education in 
oral skills during their academic life 
are seeking it in classes for adults 
Speech clinics in colleges and universi- 
ties are filled with adults eager for 
remedial help. Classes in oral com- 
munication and in discussion of cur- 
rent affairs have been organized for all 
types of adults, particularly for busi- 
ness and professional men and women. 
In most states prospective teachers are 
now required to pass speech tests to 
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qualify for entrance to teachers’ col- 
leges and to take courses which will 
prepare them for the new type of edu- 
cational program. 

It is well known that considerable 
difficulty was encountered in the armed 
forces when we first entered the war, 
because men were not able to transmit 
messages clearly and accurately from 
station to station on the ships and sub- 
marines, from airplane to control tow- 
ers, and from one base to another on 
the battlefield. Courses designed to im- 
prove the intelligibility of speech in 
communications were organized for the 
personnel in the various divisions of the 
armed forces. Extensive research stud- 
ies dealing with problems of oral com- 
munication were also conducted in ev- 
ery branch of the service. 


AUDITORY INSTRUCTION 


With the advent of the radio and the 
talking motion picture, new significance 
was given to the “hearing experience” 
as a means of learning and of devel- 
oping social consciousness. Educators 
immediately realized its educational 
importance, and auditory aids were in- 
troduced into the classroom. Utiliza- 
tion of the radio, of the public address 
system, of recordings, and of records as 
supplements to other teaching methods 
and as a means of arousing greater in- 
terest has been widespread. 


RADIO 


The use of radio in the classroom has 
been particularly effective in dissemi- 
nating information, influencing public 
opinion, and enriching the regular class- 
room work. Programs dealing with 
current affairs, such as those presenting 
talks on social, political, and economic 
problems, and those organized as fo- 
rums or round-table discussions have 
been introduced into the social science 
classes. Students have thus been able 


to add to their store of knowledge, to 
hear various points of view, to become 
acquainted with the thinking of experts 
on important problems, and thus to 
formulate their own opinions on social 
issues. In the English class, programs 
developed around drama, poetry, short 
stories, and novels have been found 
especially effective as supplements to 
the printed page. Work in science has 
been stimulated by radio talks on 
atomic energy and other scientific sub- 
jects and by dramatizations of scientific 
discoveries. 

The radio has also been used in 
classes in foreign languages; a well- 
known French program is the one spon- 
sored for ten years by the Department 
of French of the University of Wis- 
consin, with the scripts written by 
Mademoiselle Germaine Mercier. The 
first broadcast of the Fall 1946 series 
was devoted to a discussion of student 
correspondence between American and 
French high school students. While the 
program was broadcast only to schools 
within the state of Wisconsin, tran- 
scripts of the broadcasts were made 
available to schools in any part of the 
country. 

In the field of music, students have 
been able to listen regularly to such 
programs as “Gateways to Music” of 
C.BS.’s “School of the Air.” For 
eighteen years on the west coast “Stand- 
ard School Broadcast,” over N.B.C. 
stations, has been a favorite school pro- 
gram. Broadcasts of operas and sym- 
phony concerts have also been widely 
studied in the classroom. Thus, oppor- 
tunities have been afforded students to 
increase their knowledge of musical 
compositions and to enhance their ap- 
preciation. 

Radio has been effective also’ as a 
means of developing intelligent listen- 
ing and the power of discrimination. 
To secure these desirable educational 
results, a period of preparation should 
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precede the actual hearing of the broad- 
cast. After the program, consideration 
should be given to an evaluation of con- 
tent and production and to ways of cor- 
relating the program with the present 
and future work of the classroom. It is 
to be hoped that the cultivation of a 
critical attitude on the part of students 
will eventually result in the raising of 
standards ‘for radio scripts and produc- 
tion. 

One difficulty in utilizing radio in the 
classroom is the necessity of hearing the 
broadcast at the set time for which it is 
scheduled. However, there is a trend 
toward a more flexible school program, 
so that eventually this problem may be 
solved. 

In many high schools and colleges, 
courses or workshops in radio produc- 
tion are offered. The students write 
the scripts and plan and produce entire 
programs. Since not all students can 
participate in each program, there are 
always some members of the class who 
can serve as an audience and later 
evaluate the production. In some cities, 
programs originating in the school are 
later presented over the local station; in 
some instances, high schools have con- 
tracts for scheduled programs through- 
out the year. The Junior Town Meet- 
ing of the Air is an example of this type 
of program. According to Bryson and 
Rowden,’ the Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air in Cincinnati is presented over 
Station WSAI and is concerned with a 
discussion of national and local con- 
troversial issues. The program is pre- 
sented each week by four high school 
students representing different schools. 
The students in thirty-six high schools 
in and near Cincinnati compose the lis- 
tening audience. The students benefit 


1Lyman Bryson and Dorothy Rowden, 
“Radio as an Agency of National Unity,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 244 (March 1946), 
pp. 137-43. 


not only from participation and from 
critical listening but also from the 
evaluation which is given each week by 
a group of adults who have heard and 
criticized the final presentation. 


PUBLIC AppREss SYSTEM 


In many schools, public address sys- 
tems have been installed and are used 
regularly in making classroom an- 
nouncements of various types. Pro- 
grams originating within the school— 
speeches, discussions, debates, dramati- 
zations, plays, or music—are also often 
brought to the students in this way. 
This medium has value, particularly in 
schools the enrollment of which is too 
large for all. the students to assemble 
in one place. It is a device which not 
only serves to broadcast information 
and programs but also provides a means 
whereby students may try their skill in 
speaking into a microphone before at- 
tempting to present radio programs over 
local stations. 


RECORDING 


The recording of an individual’s 
speech and the playing back of the re- 
cording is a teaching technique used 
very extensively in recent years for 
various purposes and in various fields. 
When a permanent record is desired, 
the recording is made on a disc or 
phonograph record. A temporary re- 
cording may be obtained on magnetic 
tape. Equipment of this type is excel- 
lent for use when the learner is practic- 
ing a certain skill. A recording of a 
minute or two minutes can be made, 
analyzed, and evaluated, and the learner 
can repeat the performance, which auto- 
matically wipes out the preceding re- 
cording. This procedure can be re- 
peated as often as desired. While re- 
cording on wire is not at present widely 
used, it has unusual potentialities for 
educational purposes. It will undoubt- 
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edly not be long before wire recorders 
will be available in large numbers and 
will be used widely for both permanent 
and temporary records. 

The educational value of recording 
and playing back cannot be overesti- 
mated. A teacher may tell a student 
over and over again that he antagonizes 
his neighbor by the way he speaks, that 
he shows intolerance of his neighbor’s 
opinions, that he ends a sentence with 
an upward inflection when he should 
use a downward inflection, that he uses 
a monotonous pitch level; the teacher 


may even imitate orally the student’s . 


voice and speech. But while the stu- 
dent may accept the teacher’s analysis 
of his speech, he usually does not realize 
what his pattern of speech is until he 
hears the playback of his own record- 
ing. Anyone who has used recording as 
a teaching device can vouch for its ef- 
fectiveness. 

In high school, college, and university 
classes in voice and diction, phonetics, 
oral interpretation of literature, public 
speaking, singing, and instrumental 
playing, recording has been found to be 
an excellent teaching device. Develop- 
ment of skill in the use of oral lan- 
guage, in the use of appropriate tech- 
niques in speech situations, and in the 
production of music depends largely on 
the individual’s ability to hear himself, 
to analyze his inadequacies, to recog- 
nize the correct skills, and to reproduce 
the accurate form. The easiest way to 
have a student hear himself is to record 
his presentation and play it back to 
him. The same procedure may be fol- 
lowed in teaching American English to 
non-native speakers or in teaching for- 
eign languages to any individual. Both 
permanent and temporary recordings 
are used successfully, the former to pro- 
vide records of the learner’s status at 
the beginning of the work and at the 
end of the work, the latter to allow the 
learner opportunities to hear his per- 


formances often, to analyze, evaluate, 
repeat, and improve. ; 

It is only within the last five or six 
years that recording has been employed 
in the field of psychological counseling 
and psychotherapy. Recordings of in- 
terviews or conferences between coun- 
selor and client have been made in or- 
der to have a permanent record which 
can be studied at length at a later time 
for one or two purposes: to analyze the 
techniques of the counselor, and/or to 
analyze carefully and at leisure the re- 
actions of the patient. 

Carl R. Rogers, in his book Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy, a textbook for 
psychological counselors, gives a “com- 
plete account, phonographically re- 
corded, of the counseling process as it 
was carried on with one individual.” ? 
In the Department of Psychological 
Counseling at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, recordings of inter- 
views and conferences are frequently 
made so that the counselor-in-training 
can analyze his own counseling tech- 
niques, evaluate his progress, and so 
increase his effectiveness. 

Recordings are of value not only for 
the improvement of counseling but also 
for a more accurate study of the patient. 
The statements made by an individual 
are important in giving a key to his 
thinking, but his intonations, stress, 
tempo, and rhythm of speaking are 
very revealing as far as the conveyance 
of meaning is concerned. A counselor 
may note an implied meaning at the 
time of the conference because of a 
particular stress or intonation; if he 
has a record, he can play it again and 
again and study every sentence and 
phrase. In this way he can gain a 
deeper insight into the workings of the 
patient’s mind and better aid him in 
his social adjustment. 

3 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942), pp. 261-437. 
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In a doctoral dissertation, Nicholas 
Hobbs reports the results of an experi- 
ment in group therapy.2. The research 
was undertaken in an Army Air Forces 
convalescent hospital where counselors 
(officers assigned by the psychological 
services branch) were conferring with 
men assigned to the hospitat because of 
an “anxiety state,” “operational fa- 
tigue,” or “combat fatigue.” Group 
therapy was undertaken because indi- 
vidual therapy was time-consuming and 
psychological counselors were few in pro- 
portion to the number of men requiring 
psychotherapy. Recordings were made 
of a series of group psychotherapy ses- 
sions and verbatim typescripts obtained. 
From the recordings and the typescripts, 
a detailed study of the techniques used 
by the group leader and of the responses 
given by the patients was made. The 
purposes of the study were to gain more 
information concerning the problems of 
the men and to analyze and evaluate 
techniques of psychotherapy given in 
groups. 


Business 


Recordings have also been used in 
the business world. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, chairman of the Department 
of Business Education and Vocational 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, working with officials of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, planned a series of recordings 
as a means of securing better instruc- 
tion and better salesmanship. Each 
manager recorded the kinds of instruc- 
tion he was in the habit of giving the 
salesmen assigned to his office. The re- 
cordings were played back and.checked 
for accuracy of statement, logical pres- 
entation, clarity, and manner of speak- 


8 Nicholas Hobbs, “Psychological Research 
and Services in an Army Air Forces Con- 
valescent Hospital,’ Unpublished PhD dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1946, 


ing. The process was repeated until a 
satisfactory recording was obtained. 
Recordings were also made of excellent 
presentations of instructions by well- 
trained executives; these were then sent 
to a field office for study by managers 
and salesmen. 


Law 


The Yale University Law School 
plans to introduce recording machines 
to supplement the regular curricular 
work during the session beginning in 
September 1946, according to a report 
in a recent issue of the New York 
Times. Professor Wesley A. Sturgis, 
dean of the Law School, stated that the 
plan will merge “traditional scholastic 
methods with modern mechanical aids.” 
It is proposed to make recordings of lec- 
tures and debates by legal authorities, 
of lectures and debates presented in the 
classrooms, and “of moot court work, 
in which students argue cases before 
simulated courts” The records are to 
be filed in the Law School Library for 
student use. 


Armed forces 


Since voice communications played 
an important role in World War I, 
and since any weakness in giving, re- 
ceiving, or repeating a message reduces 
efficiency in the actual fighting situa- 
tion, considerable attention was given 
to the development of effective com- 
munications by voice in all training 
programs. Recording was used exten- 
sively. 

In the Army Air Corps recordings 
were made of messages sent from a stu- 
dent pilot to a student in the airport 
tower; these were played back and ana- 
lyzed. Recordings were also made of 
the messages sent by an instructor to a 
student pilot for the purpose of study- 

4 New York Times, Aug 25, 1946, Early 
Edition, p. 22. 
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ing the recording and so improving in- 
struction.® 

The program in naval aviation in- 
cluded extensive practice in speaking 
and listening during simulated airplane 
noise. According to a report by Steer 
and Hadley, magnetic tape recorders 
were used for training in communica- 
tions so that any portion of a drill 
could be recorded and played back im- 
mediately. Moreover, other types of 
recorders were available so that all or 
any part of the work in communications 
could be recorded and played back for 
the men at any time it seemed advis- 
able. 

In the submarine training program a 
similar plan was followed. At first, re- 
cordings were made of intercommuni- 
cations so that problems in communi- 
cation in relation to the general ma- 
nipulation of the submarine could be 
identified and studied. Later the same 
procedures were followed in recording 
messages transmitted during a period 
when the same amount of noise was 
generated as is produced when the sub- 
marine is in action, and in recording in- 
structions and corrections given by offi- 
cers to the crew. Analyses of the re- 
cordings enabled officers and men to 
appreciate the need for improvement in 
communications and in instruction. 


RECORDS 


Commercial records are helpful teach- 
ing aids often introduced into the teach- 
ing situation as supplements to-the cur- 
riculum. Many city school systems, 
colleges, and universities have a central 
file of records from which may be bor- 

6 Forrest L. Whan, “Training in Listening 
and in Voice and Diction for the Airplane 
Pilot,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (Oct. 1944), pp. 262-65. 

ê Lieutenant Commander M. D. Steer, 
USNR. and Lieutenant J. M. Hadley, 
USNR, “The Speech Intelligibility Program 
in Naval Aviation: Historical Summary,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. XXXII, No. 
2 (April 1946), pp. 217-28, 
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rowed the records suitable for the im- 
mediate classroom work. Records are 
on the market for use in such fields as 
social studies, public speaking, voice 
and diction, phonetics, oral interpreta- 
tion of literature, story telling, acting, 
foreign languages, and music.” Some 
examples of records which can be’ used 
successfully are the following: 

1. In Social Studies, a series of rec- 
ords on “The Growth of Democracy,” 
among which are records entitled “The 
Constitution” and “The New England 
Town Meeting”; i ; 

2. In Public Speaking, records of 
public speeches and discussion; 7 

3. In Voice and Diction and Phonet- 
ics, a series of Victor records entitled 
“American Speech” and Linguaphone 
records entitled “Talks on English 
Speech” by A. Lloyd James; 

4. In Oral Interpretation of Litera- 
ture, records of poets reading their own 
poetry (Frost, Lindsay, Coffin, Auden, 
and others), sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English; 

5. In Story Telling, records of folk 
stories from different countries, spon-° 
sored by the Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America; 

6. In Acting, the Linguaphone Shake- 
speare series of selected extracts spoken 
by John Gielgud and the Victor records 
of excerpts spoken by Maurice Evans; 

7. In Foreign Languages, the Lin- 
guaphone Company’s “Comparative 
Phonetic Series” and the Funk and - 
Wagnalls “Language Phone Method”; 

8. In Music, the Victor Company’s 
series of Albums for use in elementary 
and high school, the Decca Record 
Company’s ‘records of children’s songs 
in story form and of operas for chil- 
dren, and other records of the folk 

T Many speech departments in universities 
have collections of records of this type. The 
Committee on Contemporary Public Address 
of the Speech Association of America has un- 


dertaken to catalogue all the available records 
of modern speeches in colleges and universities. 
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music of the United States and foreign 
countries. 

The advantage of the use of records 
over the use of the radio is that records 
can be played as often as desired and 
whenever desired. They are thus par- 
ticularly suitable for the classroom 
situation. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The emphasis on sensory experience 
in the educational process has resulted 
in the acceptance of visual aids as serv- 
iceable tools of learning in the class- 
room. The most commonly recognized 
aids are objects, specimens, models, 
graphic materials (the blackboard, the 
bulletin board, maps, graphs, classifica- 
tion charts, illustrations, posters, car- 
toons), flat or unprojected pictures, 
projected still pictures, and motion pic- 
tures. The educational value of the 
visual helps to learning cannot be 
doubted by anyone who has followed 
on a map the progress of the Allies on 
the front during the recent war, who 
has read about the devastation in cer- 
‘tain countries and then has seen a pic- 
ture of it, or who has had the experi- 
ence of seeing the motion picture “The 
River.” The realism which can be 
brought to the learner through visual in- 
struction heightens the sensory response 
and enhances the interest. 


OBJECTS, SPECIMENS, MODELS 


The handling of objects and speci- 
mens and the making of models brings 
the learner into direct contact with the 
elements of his environment and with 
tools and instruments of various kinds. 
This type of visual material is em- 
ployed in many areas of study, but 
particularly in the physical sciences, 
nursing, medicine, and the arts. Many 

®The list and classification of types of 
visual aids have been taken from the book, 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by Harry C 
McKown and Alvin B Roberts (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940). 


a student has learned about the Greek 
or Elizabethan theater by seeing or 
making a model of it. In some high 
schools and in many colleges students 
design and construct model sets for 
plays which are to be produced. Scaled 
to size and complete in all details, the 
model serves as a pattern for the full- 
sized set. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed in some of the other arts. 

The Army and Navy realized the 
educational value of models and mock- 
ups and found a place for them in their 
training programs. For example, mod- 
els of different kinds of ships, which 
could be taken apart, were arranged in 
such a way that the amount of ballast 
needed could be studied. The Army 
training program introduced models of 
engines which could be dismantled to 
permit examination of the various parts. 
In some instances the parts of the en- 
gine were made of different colors, so 
that when the engine was in operation 
it was possible to distinguish the indi- 
vidual parts. 


GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


All adults can remember the class- 
room blackboard, usually covered with 
arithmetic problems or diagramed sen- 
tences, and the bulletin board, on which 
only typewritten notices appeared. The 
blackboard in the classroom today is 
likely to be covered with an intriguing 
illustration or map, while the bulletin 
board is colorful and notices are ar- 
ranged with a view to attractiveness as 
well as utility. The globe still holds its 
place in the classroom, but the one wall 
map for each continent has been re- 
placed by many maps of various types. 
Graphs and charts are utilized for vivid 
delineation and to show plans or or- 
ganization, trends, comparisons, con- 
trasts, relationships. In classes in eco- 
nomics and sociology, graphs depicting 
changes in the cost of living, develop- 
ments in production, trends in the stock 
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market, and so forth, are often studied. 
The home economics class analyzes 
charts portraying the caloric values of 
foods. Two interesting charts recently 
published which have found their way 
into many classrooms are those show- 
-ing the organization of the United Na- 
tions and of the International Bank. 

To illustrate a point, a teacher may 
show a picture or a drawing, or she may 
draw the desired representation on the 
board. Sometimes the illustration may 
develop into poster ‘or a cartoon, both 
of which have a strong appeal to the 
learner. Posters are used in schools to 
advertise community undertakings, such 
as a town forum; special events, such 
as Book Week; extracurricular activi- 
ties, such as the football game and the 
operetta; school drives, such as a drive 
for membership in the Red Cross or 
some school organization. Cartoons 
may be employed for similar purposes, 
especially when a humorous note is de- 
sired. “Semantic confusions arising from 
mistakes in grammar, personal injury 
resulting from failure to follow the rules 
of safety, startling changes in appear- 
ance resulting from wrong diet, and 
similar facts are frequently presented 


to the school population through the 


cartoon. 


Adult education 


During the war adults were fre- 
quently informed of shortages, of pro- 
cedures to be followed in rationing, and 
of safety regulations through posters 
and cartoons. Public appeals were 
made in the same way. One has only 
to study the series of posters which car- 
ried the appeals for the Red Cross and 
for war relief agencies to realize the 
potency of this means of communica- 
tion. In adult classes of all types, 
maps, graphs, posters, and cartoons 
have been found effective in improving 
learning and in creating an interest in 
current affairs. 


Business and industry 


Commerce, industry, and science have 
also realized the value of graphic aids, 
and posters are used to advertise mer- 
chandise. Maps, graphs, and charts are 
employed to present statistical data and 
other pertinent facts to the public, to 
executives, and to members of a firm 
or factory. They are also used for the 
same purposes in training classes within 
an organization. 


Armed services 


Bulletins issued to servicemen going 
abroad and dealing with behavior in 
foreign countries and with relations 
with the natives usually contained car- 
toons to show the correct way to pro- 
ceed and to illustrate the disastrous re- 
sults of a wrong approach or of misbe- 
havior. Specially designed maps formed 
part of the equipment of many service- 
men, particularly members of the Air 
Forces. All types of graphic materials 
were developed by the Air Forces 
branch of the service and were used ex- 
tensively in the training program. 


” UNPROJECTED AND PROJECTED 
PICTURES 


In former days, the only pictures a 
student saw in the classroom were those 
in the textbooks, and they were few. 
Today textbooks are colorful and re- 
plete with illustrations, timely photo- 
graphs, and sketches. Besides, the 
walls are attractively decorated with 
pictures pertinent to the classroom 
work. In some cities pictures may be 
rented from museums and libraries and 
exchanged frequently. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Fine Arts in New York 
has such a rental service. Many 
schools have files of inexpensive mounted 
prints collected by teachers and pu- 
pils and kept available for all class- 
rooms. Some enterprising teachers col- 
lect “stills” from motion pictures and 
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use them in the literature, the art, or 
the dramatics class. “Stills” may also 
be secured from commercial companies. 
Photostories—stories told by means of 
series of pictures—frequently appear in 
magazines, and when introduced into 
the learning situation they create a 
strong interest in the subject matter. 

Sometimes, because of the size of” the 
group, it is advantageous to project 
words or pictures on the screen, the ad- 
vantage being that the print or the pic- 
ture is greatly enlarged, can be seen by 
everyone in the group at the same time, 
and can be studied in detail. Slides and 
strips of film, when projected, provide 
opportunity for’ viewing a single pìc- 
ture or a series of pictures which may 
show various aspects or different phases 
of a situation, the development of a 
process, or the order of events. 

The film strip has been found espe- 
cially serviceable in the teaching of so- 
cial studies, of literature, and of sci- 
ence. The development of ideas, rather 
than the representation of events, is 
presented in this manner, and so the 
film strip is efficacious in helping the 
learner to formulate opinions and culti- 
vate desirable attitudes. An organiza- 
tion called Public Affairs Committee 
issues both pamphlets and film strips 
which are widely used in the social 
studies class. Two of the better-known 
film strips are entitled “Foreign Trade” 
and “We. Are All Brothers.” ` 


Motion PICTURES 


The motion picture ‘is an effective 
educational tool, for it can show action, 
continuity of action, and the develop- 
ment of a process or situation. More- 
over, it can, through slow motion, pre- 
sent movements which ordinarily are 
tod rapid to be seen by the eye; it can 
also, through microscopic photography, 
portray details too minute in their origi- 
nal form to be recognized. 

Like radio, the motion picture ap- 


peals strongly to the senses and so fa- 
cilitates learning. Both the seeing and 
hearing of motion pictures and the 
making of them force the learner to ob- 
servé, to see as he has not seeh before; 
that is, to be aware not only of the 
central objects but also of the surround- 
ings, the related’ items, the minutiae. 
Through these experiences may be 
developed appreciation, discrimination, 
and a critical attitude toward motion 
pictures. For the best results, a dis- 
cussion ‘of the type of film to be seen, 
the specific purposes for studying it, 
the content, and the technical aspects 
should precede the showing of the film, 
which should then be followed by an 
evaluation of the experience. Only in 
this way can students develop tech- 
niques for learning from the film. 

Motion pictures are being used in al- 
most every area of education? In the 
field of English, there'are short films of 
some classics, and films of points of in- 
terest in the literary world, such as one 
centering around the theater at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. For science, many films 
are available dealing with processes of 
growth or development and with chemi- 
cal and physical reactions. “Almost any 
worth-while film can be introduced into 
fhe art class and studied with profit. 
Design, grouping, line, depth, shading, 
rhythm—all are brought. sharply into 
focus in the series of motion pictures. 
Film strips and motion pictures repre- 
senting -the correct way to walk, ‘ to 
stand, to throw a basketball, and to 
participate in all kinds of sports are 
often used in the physical education 
classes. Moreover, films showing the 
qualifications for various types of work 
and the knowledge and skill needéd 
have been developed “for use in voca- 
tional guidance. 

There is a wealth of material in mo- 
tion pictures appropriate for use in the 


° Educational Film Guide, The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York, 1945 
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social science classes to aid in the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, in the culti- 
vation of right attitudes, and in the 
development of understandings. Too 
often students are bound by provincial- 
ism and do not know what goes on out- 
side their own communities. It is to 
their advantage to see motion pictures 
of other’ parts of our country, of other 
lands, of other times, and of historic 


figures. Furthermore, their interest in - 


current affairs is increased when they 
see the “Newsreel” type of picture and 
“The March of Time” series, and when 
they view such a picture as “The City,” 
depicting problems of the modern urban 
community. 

Documentary films have been brought 
to the classroom and undoubtedly will 
be brought there more often in the fu- 
ture. Use will certainly be made of the 
films developed by The International 
Film Foundation, Inc., which is produc- 
ing documentary films dealing with life 
in various countries, on the assumption 
that “documentary motion pictures are 
the most effective medium for educat- 
ing masses of people on international 
relations.” 7° Five documentary films 
on small-town life in America have been 
completed; and ten sound films inter- 
preting the peoples of Russia, China, 
Poland, and Turkey are in the process 
of production. The films will be dis- 
tributed through the film libraries and 
agencies used by the Government for 
this purpose during the war. 


Making of motion pictures 


Motion pictures not only are pre- 
sented in the classroom but also are 
made there by students. Many of the 
values obtainable from viewing and 
hearing a motion picture with educa- 
tional guidance are enhanced in the 


10 Quotation taken from a printed announce- 
ment entitled “Announcing the International 
Film Foundation, Inc ,” 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N Y, 


making of a picture. How much more 
sharply must a student “see”! How 
much more carefully must he study 
background and surroundings! An ex- 
ample of school film production is the 
project now under way at the Fieldston 
School, New York City. Here Miss 
Theodosia Stratemeyer has a Film 
Study Group, a class that not only 
studies commercial and educational 
films but has also experimented with 
the making of film strips and motion 
pictures. At present the group is ‘con- 
cerned with a project, to extend over 
several years, in the making of motion 
pictures of the girls in the school with 
a view to studying posture and appear- 
ance. Toward the end of the project 
the group will make colored moving pic- 
tures so that they can analyze make-up 
and line, design, and color combinations 
in clothing. The main purpose of the 
undertaking is to aid the girls in better 
social adjustment. 

For the purpose of improving skill, 
motion pictures are sometimes made of 
athletes in action, public speakers in 
the classroom, musicians, actors, typists, 
and skilled workers, By running the 
picture in slow motion, the skill in- 
volved can be broken down into its 
component parts; every movement can 
be studied. Unnecessary movemerits 
and wrong movements can be seen; 
waste motion can be identified. Such 
an analysis can result in increased effi- 
ciency and in a more artistic perform- 
ance. 


Adult education 


The educational values of the docu- 
mentary film for adults are manifold; 
in fact, motion pictures of that type 
can form the basis of a program in 
world understanding. If people could 
receive accurate knowledge of the peo- 
ple of other nations, races, and religions 
through the film, it is not only possible 


_ but probable that knowledge would re- 
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sult in tolerance, and tolerance in world 
peace, 


Business and industry 


Executives concerned with training in 
business and industry have found the 
motion picture useful in many ways. 
It is frequently employed to show the 
relationship of jobs, to illustrate safety 
regulations, to portray the place of a 
small part of a project in the total 
project, to demonstrate equipment and 
instruments, or to show the skills re- 
quired for certain types of work. An 
analysis of technical films can result in 
increased efficiency. 


Armed services 


In the services, the motion picture 
was found to be particularly beneficial 
for the group study of techniques; for 
example, the techniques involved in fir- 
ing a gun. In the antiaircraft gunnery 
section, moving film strips were em- 
ployed to show the approach of planes. 
By altering the speed of the film strip 
at intervals the direction of the planes 
could be changed. In this way a real 
life situation was simulated and the re- 
quired experiences provided. The mo- 
tion picture, in fact, was introduced 
into the training program of various 
branches of the services for practically 


the same purposes as it is used in busi- 
ness and industry. 


CONCLUSION 


When one considers the social forces 
at work in the world, he cannot fail to 
recognize the power of the classroom. 
It is no longer an isolated institution. 
The affairs of the community, the prob- 
lems of the Nation and of the world 
form the core of the educational pro- 
gram. The learner’s experiences with 
the social issues of the day are direct 
and real. Oral discussion, the radio, 
the motion picture, and other types 
of audiovisual aids, supplementing the 
printed word, make an educational ex- 
perience vivid and striking. The learner 
has one opportunity after another to in- 
crease his knowledge, to develop ideas, 
to formulate opinions, to cultivate at- 
titudes, and to enhance his power of 
judgment. Individuals participating in 
an educational program providing these 
advantages will, as citizens of a com- 
munity, feel a responsibility for co-op- 
erating in social action. 

Whether the classroom is within the 
walls of an educational institution, the 
workroom of a factory, an office of a 
business organization, or a community 
building, it exerts a strong influence on 
the thinking of individuals who consti- 
tute our society and thus on the well- 
being of the Nation and of the world. 


Magdalene E. Kramer, Ph.D., is professor of speech and chairman of the Department 
of Speech at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. She has served as 
chairman of the Commitiee on Teacher Education of the Speech Association of America 
and is now president of that orgamezation. She is author of Dramatic Tournaments 
in Secondary Schools (1936) and of articles on speech in elementary and secondary schools. 


The Labor-Management Cofference as an Aid to 
Collective Bargaining 


By Grorce W. TAYLOR 


HE union member who came into 

my office was deeply troubled by 
what had transpired at the meeting of 
his labor organization the night before. 
He had eagerly joined in the unanimous 
approval of a program of union “de- 
mands” which was staggering even in 
days when wage increases of 18% cents 
“across the board” are commonplace. 
He had joined with his fellows in au- 
thorizing the union officers to call an 
immediate strike if the employer re- 
fused to accept the employee demands. 
The new terms of employment were not 
being proposed “for bargaining pur- 
poses”; they were to be offered on an 
“or else” basis. “Our demands are for 
improved conditions which I would cer- 
tainly like to have and sincerely believe 
I should have,” said the union member, 
“but before approving them I sure wish 
I could have known what problems the 
employer would face in granting them. 
Maybe were reaching for the moon. 
But, anyway, we’re now way out on a 
limb.” 

It so happens that the employer in 
this particular case would have wel- 
comed an opportunity to explore with 
the union the many problems confront- 
ing him and his employees in their quest 
for steady operations at good wages. A 
mutual understanding with respect to 
many common problems could undoubt- 
edly have been arrived at before an un- 
alterable position had been taken and 
before a work stoppage had been virtu- 
ally assured. This is not always the 
case. 

Many an employer looks upon col- 
lective bargaining primarily as a proc- 
ess by which “concessions” are grudg- 
ingly made but which does not involve 
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any joint consideration of the economics 
of the industry or of competitive neces- 
sities. Such matters are held to be “not 
subject to collective bargaining.” ‘Some 
employers even consider a stoppage of 
production preferable to any joint ap- 
praisal of business trends and prospects. 


It Taxes Two To MAKE A BARGAIN 


The labor-management conference 
conducted as a means of arriving at a 
meeting of minds, as contrasted with 
trying to win an argument by pressure, 
has clearly not yet taken its rightful 
place in the industrial relations pattern. 
The significance of this conclusion is ap- 
parent when it is realized that every 
sound collective bargaining relationship 
is nothing more than a series of labor- 
management conferences undertaken to 
create understanding and to resolve all 
disputes by agreement. Many a union, 
like the one referred to, is no more will- 
ing to accept the rigorous self-discipline 
which collective bargaining implies than 
were the employers who opposed the or- 
ganization of their employees so strenu- 
ously in years past. What has hap- 
pened to the idea that the organization 
of employees into unions would “natu- 
rally” result in the peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes by agreement? 

The widespread disillusionment over 
the efficacy of free collective bargaining 
as the cornerstone of the national labor 
policy is of grave concern to everyone 
who believes that understanding and co- 
operation between conflicting groups are 
essential to ensure the survival of our 
kind of society. Why are the agree- 
ment-making possibilities of collective 
bargaining not being more fully real- 
ized? Are organized labor and man- 
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agement ‘inherently unwilling or $- e 
to avail themselves of the oppor © ty 


afforded them under collective bargain- 


ing freely to work out their problems in- 


their own way by negotiation, compro- 
mise, and agreement? ‘The answers 
which the future will give to these ques- 
tions will largely determine how exten- 
sive a role the Government will have to 
assume in the conduct of industrial re- 
lations and in the operation of busi- 
ness. The degree of labor-management 
co-operation which develops is conse- 
quently of urgent importance, not only 
to the parties directly affected, but to 
all those who are concerned about the 
chances of -preserving a democratic so- 
ciety. z E po 
There is, in reality, no logical reaso 
for concluding that collective bargain- 
ing as a foundation for good industrial 
relations has been tried and found want- 
ing. In industrial relations, good news 
is no news. .The thousands of: labor 
agreements which were consummated 
during the first year of reconversion, de- 
spite the continuance of many govern- 
mental controls, attest to the strength 
and vitality of the collective bargaining 
precess. It possesses these character- 
istics, to be sure, only when both par- 
ties fully recognize their agreement- 
making responsibilities, as well as their 
duty to avoid strikes to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Even more than that is 
needed. “Know-how” is as important 
to collective bargaining as to the effi- 
cient manufacture of goods. Some 
methods and procedures followed in the 
conduct of labor-management relation- 
ships are virtually certain to produce 
disagreement; others facilitate agree- 
ment-making. 


Lasor-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Experience has shown that failures 
on the part of management and labor 
to agree occur for many reasons. High 
on the list of those reasons is a lack of 
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elementary knowledge of the problems 
faced by the ‘negotiators on the other 
side of the table. A lack of understand- 
ing by labor and management respect- 
ing the tried and proved practices for 
peacefully settling disputes between 
them should also be placed near the 
top. Labor-management conferences 
offer an unparalleled opportunity for 
meeting these high priority needs. 

In the remainder of this article, par- 
ticular reference is made to two se- 
lected kinds of Jabor-management con- 
ferences through which constructive re- 
sults have been attained in realizing 
the agreement-making potentialities of 
collective bargaining. The-one type is 
the prenegotiation conference to explore 
matters of mutual interest; the other is 
the national labor-management meeting 
designed to produce understandings with 
respect to basic policies. 


The prenegotiation conference 


A short time.ago, several hundred 
business representatives and officials of 
the local unions operating in a major 
industrial area met together as part of 
a so-called workers’ educational pro- 
gram. In evaluating the reasons why 
collective bargaining had not worked 
out more satisfactorily, there was an 
apparent, unanimity of opinion that lack. 
of information was of principal impor- 
tance., One speaker seemed most ade- 
quately to sum up the general point of 
view in saying: “I have been the prin- 
cipal negotiating .officer working with 
the same management of a company for 
almost ten years. In all that time, I 
have never had a meeting with the com- 
pany except to settle a crisis after firm 
positions had been taken by both sides. 
Why does the management refuse to sit 
down with us at times when no. big 
problems are on the table and when we 
could talk things over in general with 
a view to understanding each other 
better?” 
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Such conferences are actually a sine 
qua non of “genuine” collective bar- 
gaining. Fears for union security and 
management security can become dissi- 
pated only as understanding and mutual 
respect are developed by “talking the 
situation over.” Differences in posi- 
tions can be narrowed .and the prob- 
ability of agreement can be materially 
increased by prenegotiation conferences. 
At such meetings, moreover, the “fac- 
tual approach” to problems of mutual’ 
interest can be made more easily than 
after unalterable positions have been 
taken To the extent that common 
agreement can be gained respecting the 
facts of the situation, an understanding 
at a later time coricerning the terms of 
employment becomes more readily at- 
tainable. A modern philosopher has 
observed that men cannot disagree 
about a fact; théy can only be ignorant 
of it. © 

Negotiations for an area-wide labor 
agreement in a particular ifdustry 
many years ago ended in a stalemate 
because the parties simply could not 
agree about certain basic facts. The 
wages received by workers’ under the 
existing’ piece-rate scale was, the sub- 
ject of wide difference òf opinion. The 
union insisted that certain machine op- 
erators received only $18 a week The 
employers presented evidence to indi- 
cate that these employees earned’ as 
much as $30 a week. — 

A wage investigatioh quickly showed 
that both contentions had a measure of 
support but that neither was based 
upon the complete facts. In one plant 
earnings were actually as low as $18, 
primarily because the equipment used 
was obsolete and inadequately main- 
tained. Wages for employees perform- 
ing the same operation in another plant 
did average $30 a week, but this return 
was based upon a large order which had 
recently been secured and which per- 
mitted steady runs without the numer- 


ous machine changes entailed in the 
more usual short-run operations. The 
average wages for the operation in all 
plants in the area, however, were found 
to be $22 a week. A simple but com- 
plete analysis of the facts resulted in 
an entire reorientation of the negotia- 
tion. 

As a result of this experience, the 
parties determined -that the first step in 
their negotiation of every new contract 
should’ be a wage survey conducted 
under impartial supervision. A joint 
evaluation of the findings.of the survey 
was to be undertaken by the labor and 
management representatives prior to the 
formulation of any demands. The re- 
sulting prenegotiation conferences af- 
forded both-parties a broad opportunity 
to compare: notes respecting the eco- 
nomics of the industry within which 
they had to perform their functions. 
There can be no doubt that the pre- 
negotiation procedure was an important 
part of the “know-how” which was built 
up in the relationship, and which con- 
tributed heavily to the enviable record 
of agreement-making in the industry. 

It is unfortunate when -production 
stoppages occur ‘because labor and man- 
agement cannot reconcile their differ- 
ences. It is tragic when strikes and 
lockouts occur over differences which 
are not real but which seem to exist 
simply because the parties are not 
aware of the actual facts in the case. 

The possibility of developing a col- 
lective bargaining based upon mutual 
respect and understanding, as well as 
upon a factual foyndation, is closely 
related to the use of prenegotiation la- 
bor-management conferences. They can 
be conducted to permit an objective ex- 
amination of matters of mutual interest 
at a time when neither party is attempt- 
ing to get something from the other. If 
joint relations ‘are conducted as a se- 
ries of tactical maneuvers and as a way 
of positioning for a conflict, negotiations 
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are endangered from the start, and the 
chances for peace are small. The wide 
use of the prenegotiation conference is 
characteristic of a labor-management 
relationship dedicated to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 


The national conference 


The national conference between out- 
standing representatives of labor and of 
management is another way of facilitat- 
ing the agreement-making function of 
collective bargaining. It has been used 
only to a limited extent and with con- 
flicting results. Yet, one of the most 
momentous and important labor poli- 
cies ever formulated in the United 
States was by voluntary agreement at 
the National Labor-Management Con- 
ference held in December 1941. A mu- 
tual understanding laid the solid foun- 
dation for the national labor policy 
which prevailed throughout World War 
-L and which contributed so heavily to 
the full mobilization of the civilian re- 
sources for war. No adequate substi- 
tute for that labor-management agree- 
ment could have been devised. The 
full strength of understanding and 
agreement was brought to bear when 
the no-strike, no-lockout pledge was 
given, 


A VOLUNTARY GUARANTEE 


Subsequent efforts to secure broad 
policy agreements between labor and 
management have been, on the whole, 
disappointing. Early in 1945 respon- 
sible officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
sought to create a labor-management 
charter in which fundamental industrial 
relations principles would be agreed 
upon, By defining areas of general 
agreement, it was hoped that the pos- 


sibilities for disagreement and indus- 
trial warfare would be minimized. 
The charter conference was held at 
a time when battle lines were being 
tightly drawn. Unions felt impelled to 
take steps to protect labor organizations 
against employer attacks which, rightly 
or wrongly, were being anticipated. In- 
dustry was readying a defense for man- 
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onslaught which appeared to it to be 
imminent. What then seemed to be an 
impending crisis in industrial relations 
could have been met by a mutual rec- 
ognition of the proper functions of both 
union and management in industrial re- 
lations. A national charter could also 
have become a guide for the use of 
negotiators throughout the country to 
assist them in arriving at agreements. 

The charter conference of 1945 was 
an important landmark in labor-man- 
agement relationships despite its lack 
of any tangible results. It was the first 
meeting of labor and management vol- 
untarily convened in recognition of the 
obligation of both parties to discharge 
the agreement-making function of col- 
lective bargaining. One may choose to 
see only that the conference failed to 
produce the charter which was so ur- 
gently needed. But it is also possible 
to see how close the conference came to 
success even though it was a venture in 
a field of co-operation where there were 
no precedents. 

A labor-management charter is a 
piece of unfinished business which needs 
completion. The unsigned charter of 
1945 could be a document of great his- 
torical significance if management and 
labor were to seize the opportunity of 
building a relationship upon the foun- 
dation of common understanding. An 
agreement between them could do what 
no law can do; that is, assist in the 
growth of understanding and peaceful 
industrial relations based upon volun- 
tary action. . 
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Despite the failure of the charter 
conference in 1945, industrial relations 
in the United States throughout World 
War II were typified by a high degree 
of co-operation between management, 
organized labor, and the Government. 
The unifying effect of war and the 
threat to the national existence brought 
a powerful cohesive influence which 
disappeared with the postwar reconver- 
sion period. The no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge and the work of the tripartite 


National War Labor Board met the es- 


sential needs of a nation at war. The 
unparalleled efficacy of an industrial 
relations policy grounded upon a vol- 
untary agreement between labor and 
management was proved during the 
war. It was but natural, therefore, for 
the Government again to call upon labor 
and management, when the reconver- 
sion program became of utmost impor- 
tance, to reconcile their differences by 
agreement. 


Some Procress MADE 


In November 1945, President Tru- 
man convened the National Labor- 
Management Conference. It was called 
with the hope that a program would be 
agreed upon for the peaceful settlement 
of all labor disputes during the period 
of reconversion. The results of that 
conference fell so far short of the goals 
which had been set for it that the en- 
tire episode has commonly been dis- 
missed as a bleak failure. Not only 
was the reconversion period subse- 
quently marked by crippling stoppages 
of production, but confidence in the 
whole idea of labor-management con- 
ferences was shattered. 

The failure of the November 1945 
conference had serious results for the 
Nation. One cannot properly conclude, 
however, that a valedictory for labor- 
management co-operation has been ir- 
revocably spoken. On the contrary, 


substantial net gains were made. From 
a long-run point of view, additional ex- 
perience was gained in the development 
of the joint conference as a construc- 
tive tool for labor-management dealings. 
Representatives of organized labor and 
of management met nationally, more- 
over, not to discuss whether or not 


-there should be collective bargaining, 


but to consider how that process could 
be made to operate more effectively. 
Acceptance of the idea that collective 
bargaining entails joint responsibilities 
and imposes mutual duties upon labor 
and management is a great forward 
stride made possible by the recent na- 
tional conference. This meeting should 
be viewed as a pioneering venture in 
the use of a method which has unusual 
possibilities for ultimately .effectuating 
collective bargaining as a substitute for 
strikes and lockouts. - 

Since V-J Day, labor problems have 
been difficult and complex. Very little 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of an industrial relations program 
dedicated to a better understanding be- 
tween labor and management and to 
the attainment of peaceful solutions of 
labor problems. It is a notable fact 
that virtually the only constructive 
steps taken in the entire field since the 
end of the war resulted from the con- 
vocation of the 1945 National Labor- 
Management Conference and the agree- 
ments which came out of it. Even 
though the steps taken were small, they 
were in the right direction. 

Under less critical circumstances, it 
is doubtful if the progress made through 
agreement would appear so inconse- 
quential. There were tangible results. 
The most outstanding was the unani- 
mous recommendation that all unre- 
solved disputes arising over the inter- 
pretation and application of the terms 
of a labor agreement should be peace- 
fully resolved by an arbitrator, impar- 
tial umpire, or’ impartial chairman. 


I 
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This procedure had previously been 
standard practice in many well-estab- 
lished collective bargaining relation- 
ships. Now it has been unanimously 
approved by outstanding representa- 
tives of organized labor and of man- 
agement as the sound method for set- 
tling certain kinds of labor disputes. 

In one sense, a fair labor practice has 
been agreed upon. Arbitration is the 
approved way to settle one major class 
of disputes which heretofore has in- 
volved the questions of how to mini- 
mize wildcat strikes and ensure re- 
sponsibility for carrying out contract 
terms. 


THe Way TO BETTER RELATIONS 


Since the passage of the Wagner Act 
in 1935, the most outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of industrial relations 
have resulted from agreements made 
in labor-management conferences. The 
constructive character of these agree- 
ments can be fully appreciated only by 
contrasting them with the programs in- 
augurated during the same period to 
control industrial relations by laws and 
government orders. The no-strike, no- 
lockout agreement of December 1941 


does not suffer by comparison with the 
War Labor Disputes Act of 1943. The 
use of arbitration to settle disputes over 
the application and administration of 
labor agreements secured a status from 
the approval given it by the 1945 La- 
bor-Management Conference which it 
could not otherwise have attained. 
Although experience with the labor- 
management conference is not exten- 
sive, the results already achieved from 
its use indicate that it is a broad road 
to progress by which the national labor 
policy founded upon free collective bar- 
gaining can be strengthened and de- 
veloped. It can even be said that the 
labor-management conference leading to 
understanding and agreement is the 
only road to sound advancement either 
for the development of broad national 
policy or for carrying out collective bar- 
gaining responsibilities in the plant. 
Increasing realization of the agreement- 
making potentialities of collective bar- 
gaining is of overwhelming importance 
to a national program based upon the 
solid assumption that the differences be- 
tween labor and management can best 
be resolved through understanding, per- 
suasion, compromise, and agreement. 
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Communication in the Legislative Assembly 


By Harvey WALKER 


N ATHENS, the first important de- 

mocracy of which we have historical 
record, significant governmental deci- 
sions were made by the whole body of 
the citizens meeting together for discus- 
sion and vote. Communication was di- 
rect. Each speaker addressed all the 
voters, and decisions were made by a 
majority of all the citizens who were 
present and voting. This tradition of 
direct democracy reappeared in the re- 
publican period of Rome, was preserved 
throughout the Middle Ages in the 
Swiss cantons, and remains today not 
only in the cantonal governments of 
Switzerland, but also in the Isle of Man 
and in the rural New England towns. 
The problem of communication in a 
modern New England town meeting is 
only that of being able to speak one’s 
mind to those present, who will even- 
tually be called upon to make the final 
decision. 

The growth of population, the ex- 
pansion of government areas, the im- 
portunity of governmental problems, 
and the diffidence of most citizens 
toward their public responsibilities have 
required the adoption of a new form of 
democratic organization which we call 
representative government. The advent 
of the principle of representation and 
the consequent loss of the face-to-face 
contacts of direct democracy give rise 
to many new and troublesome problems 
in the field of communication. Now it 
is necessary not only that the people 
should express their will, but that that 
expression be brought home to the rep- 
resentative and that he make it effec- 
tive. Conversely, in order that the pub- 
lic will may be expressed in an intelli- 
gent manner, it is necessary that the 
public be informed of all the factors in 
each social situation, and it is undoubt- 
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edly the duty of the representative to 
see that his constituents are thus in- 
formed. The essence of democracy in 
a representative relationship is control. 
Only to the extent that the public can 
control its public officials can democ- 
racy be preserved. When public offi- 
cials act without responsibility to the 
people, government degenerates into a 
bureaucracy or an oligarchy or, under 
certain conditions, an aristocracy—but 
democracy is dead. 


Basis OF REPRESENTATION 


A primary problem in the establish- 
ment of a scheme of representative gov- 
ernment is the determination of the 
basis of representation. In the United 
States and in many foreign countries, 
the common procedure is to divide the 
total territorial area into districts, more 
or less equal in population, permitting 
the persons residing within each of these 
districts to choose a single representa- 
tive. 

The principal difficulty in the use of 
the territorial method is that of securing 
equality of representation. Unless ex- 
isting artificial geographical lines are dis- 
regarded, absolute mathematical equality 
among districts is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain. The most that can 
be expected is a rough sort of equiva- 
lence. Then, too, the power to de- 
scribe the territorial areas may be and 
frequently is used for partisan politi- 
cal purposes through what is known 
as gerrymandering. Unless frequent 
changes are made in the boundaries of 
these districts, population changes tend 
to make such a scheme obsolete in 
a comparatively short time. Finally, 
there is no assurance that there will be 
homogeneity of sentiment among the 
persons living in a geographical area; 
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in fact, one may safely assume the op- 
posite. Thus, the choice of representa- 
tives will be made by a majority, and 
there will always be a minority which 
has no spokesman of its own choosing. 

A variation of the territorial scheme 
which permits the coalescence of like- 
minded individuals to choose repre- 
sentatives (if they are sufficiently nu- 
merous) is offered by proportional 
representation. This is a scheme of 
voting, used where three or more per- 
sons are to be elected to the same office 
from the same district at the same elec- 
tion, which will permit minorities to 
elect representatives in proportion to 
their voting strength. Under this plan, 
substantial minorities have spokesmen, 
while the majority is not deprived of its 
rightful share. 

The decision as to the basis of rep- 
resentation has a direct bearing on the 
problem of communication. Where the 
territorial basis is used, heterogeneous 
groups of people must bombard their 
representative with letters and tele- 
grams at Jong range or require him to 
present himself for a cross-examination 
at meetings in his own district. The 
minority has little influence. Under 
proportional representation, the mi- 
nority can speak with some authority 
to its representative. Under an eco- 
nomic scheme of representation, con- 
trol by the constituency over the rep- 
resentative is still stronger. 


THe REPRESENTATIVE FUNCTION 


The problem of communication be- 
tween a representative and his constitu- 
ents is directly affected by the attitude 
which is taken by the community 
toward the function of the representa- 
tive. What powers should representa- 
tives have? What duties do they owe 
to their constituents? What remedies 
are there for a violation of these duties? 
These questions have been debated at 
length throughout American history, but 


to none of them is there a complete and 
satisfactory answer. 

One view is that the representative 
is an ambassador sent by his constitu- 
ents to confer with other similar am- 
bassadors from other constituencies, de- 
claring the views of their constituents 
upon matters of common concern. 
Where these views are found to bein 
substantial agreement, legislation is en- 
acted; where they are not, action has 
to wait upon crystallization of public 
sentiment. The adoption of this point 
of view means, of course, that the rep- 
resentative is not expected to use his 
own judgment, but is responsible for 
ascertaining the opinions of his con- 
stituents and stating them without 
adulteration in the deliberations of the 
legislative body. This view was widely 
held in the early days of our Republic, 
and action on many public questions 
was deferred by national and state legis- 
lative bodies until the representatives 
could confer with their constituents and 
receive instructions. This was particu- 
larly true of United States Senators, 
who were chosen by the state legisla- 
tures and who were frequently haled be- 
fore such bodies to give an account of 
their actions and to receive instructions 
for their future conduct. Under such 
circumstances, communication was di- 
rect and positive. i 

This view has gradually given way 
to the idea that the representative is 
sent not to vote the convictions of his 
constituents, but to exercise his in- 
formed and mature judgment on pub- 
lic questions. Under this theory the 
representative must be a man of discre- 
tion who enjoys the confidence of his 
constituents. He is accountable to them 
for using his intelligence. If his per- 
formance appeals to those whom he 
represents, he may win their approval 
for re-election. Under this theory, 
communication becomes a two-way 
street. The representative must keep 
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himself informed on his constituents’ 
ideas and opinions, but he is under the 
continuous duty of keeping them in- 
formed of the considerations which 


govern his decisions, so that as far as, 


possible they will concur in them. It 
is safe to say that this view of the rep- 
resentative function is more widely held 
today than the first, although there are 
still many people in the United States 
who insist that a representative has no 
right to use his judgment on any mat- 
ter on which his constituents have ex- 
pressed an opinion. 

This difficult relationship between 
the people and their representatives is 
frequently described in terms of what 
is called the “popular mandate.” ‘That 
is to say, when the people speak on 
certain subjects, the representative is 
bound to follow their voice; but on 
matters on which they have not spoken, 
he is free to act according to his best 
judgment. However, when one examines 
the concept of the “popular mandate,” 
except when exercised through such un- 
equivocal means as the initiative and 
referendum, it is found to be so am- 
biguous as to be confusing rather than 
helpful. What does it mean when the 
people elect one man rather than an- 
other? Does it mean that they approve 
all the items in the platform of the po- 
litical party under whose aegis he has 
made the electoral race? Does it mean 
that they approve all the additions, ex- 
planations, and interpretations of this 
platform which the candidate has made 
in the course of his campaign? Does it 
mean that among the candidates the 
one chosen has the most pleasing per- 
sonality, or that he is the one in whom 
the public has the greatest confidence? 
So many factors may arise to confuse 
the issue that the “popular mandate” is 
not reliable as a means of communicat- 
ing the wishes of the people to their 
representative, and yet we find that 
legislators and other public officials 


place great store by what they think 
the public meant by its votes. 


CONTROL OVER LEGISLATORS 


The process of election, though uni- 
versally used, is not a particularly 
satisfactory method of control. In the 
first place, it is intermittent rather than 
continuous. Representatives are elected 
for fixed terms of office, and an incom- 
petent man can do a great deal of dam- 
age before the people have an op- 
portunity to retire him. It is not 
suggested that this control should be 
abandoned, only that it should be sup- 
plemented. 

Another control device, which is less 
common but with which we have had 
sufficient experience to say that it is a 
useful supplement to the election of 
representatives, is that of the initiative 
and referendum. Through the use of 
the initiative it is possible to prepare, 
present to the electorate, and enact into 
law, measures which are rejected or 
ignored by the regularly elected legis- 
lative body. Through the referendum, 
acts which have been passed by the 
legislative body may be referred to the - 
voters for approval or rejection before 
they are allowed to go into effect. 
Obviously, these devices are not useful 
for the great mass of legislation. They 
are appropriate only under those cir- 
cumstances in which the elected repre- 
sentatives are not readily responsive to 
a large sector of public opinion. The 
very existence of these devices tends to 
make the legislative body more respon- 
sive to the public will. 

Still another device, much less avail- 
able and still more infrequently used, is 
the recall, by which any large sector of 
the voting population may require a 
public official to submit himself to a 
vote on the question of whether he 
should be continued in office. The ma- 
chinery of this device is so difficult to 
operate that it seems unlikely to be an 
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effective weapon in the armory of de- 
mocracy. 

An ancient right guaranteed by the 
early state constitutions and repeated 
in the Federal Bill of Rights is that of 
petition. Under modern conditions a 
petition is a formal document, setting 
forth a grievance, addressed to the legis- 
lative body and signed by a consider- 
able number of voters. Except when 
used in connection with the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, such petitions 
have no binding effect. (In Massachu- 
setts they serve as the basis for legisla- 
tion.) Their use by pressure groups to 
secure legislation desired by vociferous 
minorities has made legislators some- 
what suspicious of them. Yet no popu- 
larly elected legislative body could 
properly ignore this safety valve of 
public opinion. The right of petition 
undoubtedly includes also the privilege 
of the individual to write to his repre- 
sentative and state his views on pend- 
ing public questions. 

Still another control device, which al- 
though widely used is not ordinarily or- 
ganized to secure comprehensive cover- 
age, is the appearance of the elected 
` representative before groups of his con- 
stituents in public meetings to answer 
their questions and to hear their sug- 
gestions. Some of the members of 
Congress have used this device in an 
admirably efficient manner. Others 
have ignored it. If properly organized 
and efficiently conducted, it would seem 
to offer one of the most promising lines 
of action for the improvement of popu- 
lar control over legislators. 

No legislator can afford to ignore 
public opinion in his constituency. 
Congressmen are avid readers of the 
public opinion polls and often are 
guided by them, particularly where 
they show that the sentiment on an 
issue is well crystallized in their con- 
stituency. Some Congressmen conduct 
polls of their own; some make written 


reports to their constituents. There is 
hardly a Congressman who does not 
have a secretary whose duty it is to 
clip and analyze the newspapers from 


„bis district, particularly editorial com- 


ment and letters to the editor, so as to 
keep the representative informed of the 
state of public opinion. Unfortunately, 
no single one of these devices is enough. 
Taken in combination they can be very 
useful, particularly if the representa- 
tive uses his own judgment after he has 
ascertained the state of public opinion. 
These canvasses may indicate to the 


‘representative the need for educational 


work among the voters and suggest the 
lines which this work should take. 
Somewhere in this general area lies the 
key to communication between the con- 
stituent and his representative when he 
is located at a distance, as are those 
who work in Washington. 

In the states, the problem is some- 
what different. Except in the largest 
ones, such as Texas, California, and 
Montana, it is not impossible for mem- 
bers of the legislature to return to their 
homes frequently during the course of 
a legislative session for consultation 
with their constituents. These consul- 
tations are not well organized and often 
include only the prominent political fig- 
ures, but they could be set up to pro- 
vide facilities for a more accurate esti- 
mate of public sentiment. 

One final suggestion may be worth 
while in the area of control. It might 
be well to organize a blue-ribbon grand 
jury which would sit at the state or 
national capitol continuously during the 
legislative session to consider any and 
all questions which might arise concern- 
ing the conduct of legislators and those 
who seek to influence their actions. All 
the people cannot be there. Such an 
agency, armed with appropriate au- 
thority to take action when necessary, 
could represent them. The legislators 
make frequent investigations, but no 
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one seems to investigate the legislators. 
Occasionally individual members will 
be indicted for malfeasance in office, as 
was the case in Michigan a few years 
ago, but a general supervision of the ac- 
tivities of lobbyists and of the legisla- 
tors is not known. It might well be 
established. 


CoMMUNICATION WITHIN THE 
LEGISLATURE 


In the early days of the existence of 
the American Republic, when legislative 
bodies were small and business less 
pressing, measures were given a thor- 
ough discussion before enactment. The 
fine art of debate was understood and 
capably practiced. Such names as 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and John 
C. Calhoun, who served our country in 
its national legislative body, remind us 
of the stars which once shone in the 
field of debate. With the growth in size 
of our legislative assemblies and the 
enormous increase in the number and 
scope of the measures to be considered, 
debate has declined until today it is 
doubtful that any member of either 
house of Congress is nationally known 
for his forensic skill. In the House of 
Representatives severe time limits have 
been placed on debate, and discussion 
of measures on the floor is definitely 
discouraged. While the Senate has not 
as yet placed any time limit on the 
speeches of Senators (and because of 
this suffers from frequent filibusters), 
the time may come when some restraint 
will have to be imposed. In the states, 
debate has never been as important as 
it was in the national legislative body. 

At its best, debate on the floor of a 
legislative body was never a satisfac- 
tory means of communication among 
the members. When speeches on the 
floor were reported, they were made for 
a different audience from that which 
faced the speaker; and when they were 
not reported, they were as often for the 


benefit of the gallery as for those on the 
floor. Constituents seldom heard them. 
While there are those who deplore the 
decline of legislative oratory, its demise 
or eclipse probably represents no sub- 
stantial loss to the cause of democratic 
government. 

The enormous increase in the volume 
of legislative business which is apparent 
not only in Congress but also in the 
state legislatures and even in city coun- 
cils has had important effects on the 
possibility of and need for certain types 
of communication in the legislative 
bodies. Reference has already been 
made to the time limits which have been 
placed on debate in the national House 
of Representatives. Similar time limits 
appear in many state legislative bodies. 
The flood of business prevents the ade- 
quate study which would be necessary 
to enable a member to make a signifi- 
cant statement on the floor or in com- 
mittee, unless he has been furnished 
with a brief prepared by a legislative 
reference bureau, by a lobbyist, or by a 
public department interested in the en- 
actment of a measure which he has in- 
troduced. Not only is oral communica- 
tion thus limited, but written communi- 
cation is even more circumscribed. The 
pressure of time does not permit the 
necessary research and the time for 
writing and revision, while the limited 
amount of stenographic assistance avail- 
able, except in Congress, makes writing 
by legislators during the heat of the ses- 
sion practically impossible. Communi- 
cation occurs only in committee, and 
then in a very rudimentary and unsatis- 
factory form. 


LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 


The increase in volume and com- 
plexity of legislative business has made 
it necessary for representatives to dele- 
gate to others the responsibility for 
legislative research. Legislative refer- 
ence bureaus exist as adjuncts to all 
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important legislative bodies in this 
country, and those which do not have 
such bureaus are creating them as 
rapidly as they can be financed. These 
bureaus, staffed with competent re- 
search assistants trained in the various 
branches of our best university cur- 
ricula, are able, on comparatively short 
notice, to prepare for committees or for 
individual members briefs, analyses, dis- 
cussions, and even bills on a wide va- 
riety of subjects. Large libraries of 
basic and fugitive materials in the field 
of government are maintained for the 
use of these bureaus. Their usefulness 
has been and is being extended through 
service to legislative councils. These 
are interim committees composed of 
leaders of the legislative body (particu- 
larly state legislatures) who meet be- 
tween sessions to plan the work for fu- 
ture meetings of the legislative body. 
Subjects proposed by the council are 
studied by the legislative reference staff, 
and the research reports which result 
are available for the use of all the mem- 
bers of the legislature. Successful pro- 
grams of this character are now being 
carried on in Kansas, Illinois, and Ne- 
braska. 

Although the legislative reference bu- 
reau frequently performs the duties of 
a legislative drafting service, sometimes 
these functions are separated, as in 
Congress. There the legislative refer- 
ence work is done by the Library of 
Congress, while the drafting work is 
done for each of the branches of the 
Congress by a staff of drafting officers 
known as legislative counsel. A similar 
arrangement exists in some of the states, 
for instance New York. It would seem 
that if the legislative reference bureau 
operates under the supervision of the 
legislative body, there is no real need 
for separating the drafting function 
from that of research. 

The drafting staff has two main 
duties: first, to prepare for members of 


the legislative body bills to accomplish 
legislative results proposed or desired 
by individual members or committees; 
second, to scrutinize and report on the 
content of bills drafted outside and 
handed to a member for introduction. 
In most of the bureaus, the latter is the 
more important function. This second 
function also may involve redrafting to 
eliminate undesirable features detected 
at the time of the examination, or to put 
the bill into standard legislative form. 

This drafting work requires trained 
personnel just as much as does the re- 
search work. The training required is 
somewhat different, although not greatly 
so. The principal qualification of a 
draftsman is ability to express himself 
in clear and concise English in such 
words as will accomplish the result de- 
sired. ‘There is a basic problem of 
communication here. The research as- 
sistant, on the other hand, while he 
must be able to write, must also be able 
to think and to manipulate data to 
ascertain their significance. Here again 
is a problem of communication requir- 
ing the research staff member to ex- 
press himself in such a way that the 
significance of his research will be ap- 
parent to all who read it. 


CONSULTATION WITH ADMINISTRATION 


Unfortunately for the maximum suc- 
cess of democratic government in the 
United States today, legislators tend to 
work in a world apart from actual ad- 
ministration. They seem to be ob- 
sessed with the idea that they serve in 
a separate branch of the government 
which is now and ever shall be separate 
from the ‘executive or administrative 
branch. The outworn dogma of sepa- 
ration of powers thus creates serious 
difficulties in the articulation of what 
should be a unified piece of social ma- 
chinery. Not only do the legislators 
defy the President or the governor or: 
even the mayor, but they prefer to con- 
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duct their business in more or less of 
a vacuum. 

Fortunately for the survival of demo- 
cratic government, there is a tendency 
today for legislative committees to con- 
sult responsible and informed adminis- 
trative officers before enacting legisla- 
tion which will affect their work. Thus 
it is customary in Congress, before en- 
acting a bill which will authorize the 
construction of a bridge across a navi- 
gable river, to call in representatives of 
the United States Corps of Engineers 
of the War Department to find out what 
they recommend concerning the pro- 
posed construction. Bit when it comes 
to such a socially debatable problem as 
the continuation of the Office of Price 
Administration, Congress is just as 
likely to enact its own economic ideas 
as it is to listen to those who have been 
responsible for administering the law. 
It may safely be asserted that one of 
the greatest needs of legislative bodies 
today is better articulation with the ad- 
ministrative machinery of government. 
Now, Congress or the state legislature 
enacts a law and then forgets about it 
unless someone suggests that an ad- 
ministrative agency is dishonest or im- 
moral. Even the courts, in their fre- 
quent attempts to ascertain the intent 
of the legislative body in the interpreta- 
tion of a statute, refuse to consult those 
who enacted the law, and make their 
determinations of this vital matter on 
the basis of the words which were used 
and their idea of what they should have 
meant. 

Since the main purpose of law is to 
provide a basis for administration, it 
would seem that those who must ad- 
minister the law should be consulted 
prior to its enactment. Questions of 
practicality, desitability, and adequacy 
should be considered then. After some 
experience with the law, those who ad- 
minister it should be consulted to ascer- 
tain whether changes are needed, and if 


so, what they should be. The legisla- 
tive body cannot safely assume that its 
intent will be so clearly expressed that 
it cannot be perverted, either by the ad- 
ministration or by the courts. Conse- 
quently it would seem desirable that the 
legislative body should conduct a con- 
tinuous inquisition into the administra- 
tion of the laws which it has enacted. 
Whenever it appears that a law is being 
administered in a manner different from 
that intended by the legislative body, 
the ambiguous clauses which permit 
such interpretation should be clarified 
without giving an opportunity for the 
erroneous interpretation to become set- 
tled law through continued practice. 

Communication between the legisla- 
tive body and the administration is 
poor. Many improvements are needed. 
Among the more obvious ones are the 
following: 

‘1, A reorganization of the legislative 
committees so that they will parallel 
the administrative structure. 

2. The staffing of committees so that 
they will be able to keep continuously 
in touch with the activities of adminis- 
tration. 

3. Frequent reports by the commit- 
tees to the legislative body as a whole 
on questions on which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the committee 
and the administrative agency. These 
should also be made public. 

To those who feel that such continu- 
ous scrutiny of administration would be 
a hampering and undesirable restric- 
tion, it may be pointed out that the 
only agency which is directly respon- 
sible to the people, aside from the 
single Chief Executive, is the legisla- 
tive body. The people must look to the 
legislators for the protection of their 
liberties. The courts can give redress 
after violations have occurred, but the 
legislature can act preventively. The 
great mass of the people are not in a 
position to examine the operations of 
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administration minutely. The legisla- 
tive body can do this and make reports 
to the public of its findings. Such com- 
munications to the people from their re- 
sponsible representatives will do more 
to preserve democratic government than 
any other improvement which can be 
made in present governmental ma- 
chinery. 


BICAMERALISM 


Another serious problem of legisla- 
tive organization which has a direct 
bearing on communication is the exist- 
ence of bicameralism, both in the Na- 
tional Government and in all but one of 
the states. This outgrown device, which 
has been abandoned by all important 
cities and by the state of Nebraska, is 
a relic of the period when the people 
did not want to be bothered with gov- 
ernmental affairs. They then attempted 
to set up a government which would 
contain in itself the checks and bal- 
ances needed to prevent tyranny. 

While there may be some defensible 
argument for retaining bicameralism in 
the National Government, due to our 
federal system, certainly there is no 
reason for its retention in the states, 
where its only advantages are delay and 
inaction. These, coupled with the lim- 
ited biennial session, make the people 
practically powerless to secure needed 
changes in statute law. Adequate and 
careful research has demonstrated that 
the moth-eaten argument that two 
houses are needed so that each may act 
as a check on the other is an illusion. 
What actually happens is that each may 
and does block needed legislation. Two 
houses make it possible for members 
and for the houses themselves to pass 
the buck back and forth and make it 
difficult for the public to place responsi- 
bility for failure to act. Those who 
wish to appear before committees at 
hearings find it difficult to attend at two 
different times, and therefore the com- 


mittees of the two houses hear different 
stories as to the need for legislation. 
One remedy for this is the use of joint 
committees as in Massachusetts, but 
this is a palliative and not a remedy, 
since even in Massachusetts both houses 
must pass on the proposal separately. 

The single-chamber device, now so 
widely and successfully used, would 
seem to be the only permanent solution. 
It would eliminate the problem of com- 
munication between the two houses 
(which is conducted today on a highly 
formalized and unreal basis); it would 
eliminate the problem of the conference 
committee, the scene of much legisla- 
tive skulduggery; and it would make 
each member responsible to his constitu- 
ents, not only for introducing but for 
passing legislation. He cannot be held 
so responsible today. With a single 
house, communication between the 
citizen and the legislative committee 
would become a direct and positive con- 
tribution, and communication between 
legislative body and executive would 
rise to the dignified plane of equality. 
Continuous sessions would become more 
feasible, and it no longer would be 
necessary to have the exhausting end- 
of-the-session rush in which, as at pres- 
ent, great numbers of bills are passed 
without adequate consideration by either 
house. ` Also, it would no longer be nec- 
essary for the members to delegate to 
small committees the power to deter- 
mite which bills should be brought up 
for consideration, a device which is 
used almost universally today. 


REFORM oF COMMITTEE SETUP 


The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of August 2, 1946 embodies many pro- 
posals contained in the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, better known as the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney Committee, which was 
created in response to a widespread be- 
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lief that a grave constitutional crisis 
existed in which the fate of representa- 
tive government was at stake. The 
committee submitted its report to the 
House and the Senate on March 4, 1946. 

The first recommendation of the 
joint committee related to committee 
structure and operation. It was pointed 
out that 90 per cent of all the work of 
Congress on legislative matters is car- 
ried on in committees and that the con- 
tent of legislation is largely determined 
by them. The joint committee found 
that because of the necessity of serving 
on as many as six committees, Senators 
in particular were unable to give the 
attention to the committee work which 
its importance required. In accordance 
with these findings, the act of 1946 re- 
duces standing committees of the Senate 
from 33 to 15, and those of the House 
from 48 to 19. It provides further that 
no Senator is to serve on more than two 
standing committees and no Representa- 
tive on more than one, except in cer- 
tain cases. Further recommendations 
of the joint committee to define clearly 
the jurisdiction of each reorganized 
committee so as to avoid overlapping, 
duplication, and conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion are included in the act. 

The joint committee recommended 
that the problem of liaison between the 
Congress and the executive department 
be given careful attention and “that the 
standing committees of both houses be 
directed and empowered to carry on 
continuing review and oversight of leg- 
islation and agencies within their juris- 
diction, that the power of subpoena be 
given them and that the practice of cre- 
ating special investigating committees 
be abandoned.” These recommenda- 
tions were stricken from the act in its 
final form, along with proposals that all 
committees set aside monthly “docket 
days” for the public hearing of members 
who have bills pending before them, 
that there be permissive joint hearings 
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ofarallel Senate and House commit- 
tees on the same bills, and that commit- 
tees be required to keep attendance rec- 
ords of committeemen at their meetings, 
and that a record of the votes of mem- 
bers on bills and amendments be printed 
in the Congressional Record whenever 
a vote is demanded. 

In view of the fact that conference 
committees sometimes go beyond the 
settlement of differences between the 
two houses, the joint committee recom- 
mended that the powers of the confer- 
ence committees be limited to adjust- 
ment of actual differences in fact, and 
that matters on which both houses are 
in agreement be not subject to change 
in conference. This significant pro- 
posal was stricken from the act, as were 
lesser suggestions, including one for 
preparation of nontechnical digests of 
bills by the committee staff. However, 
the act provides for a staff of not more 
than four experts for each committee; 
for expansion of the Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel, which drafts bills for 
Congress; and for raising the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service to the status of 
a full department within the Library of 
Congress. 

There was general disappointment at 
the failure of Congress to accept the 
plan of the joint committee for ma- 
jority and minority policy committees 
of both the House and the Senate. 
Each of these committees was to be 
composed of seven members appointed 
at the opening of each new Congress by 
the majority and minority conferences. 
The majority policy committees of the 
Senate and the House were to serve as 
a formal council to meet regularly with 
the President to facilitate the formula- 
tion and carrying out of national policy 
and to improve relationships between 
the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government. Friends of this 
proposal expected it to facilitate legis- 
lative action, and the insistence of the 
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Speaker of the House that it be dr» 
from the act was sharply criticized -> ` 


1 
i 


Various REFORMS 


The Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act of 1946 includes a number of pro- 
visions which had long been sought. 
Salient among these is a measure to 
regulate lobbies, largely by requiring 
the organized groups and their agents 
to register and to file detailed quarterly 
statements of their receipts and ex- 
penditures. It is noteworthy that this 
measure, proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress, 
is the first ever enacted by Congress to 
regulate lobbies. It is hoped that the 
identification of lobbyists and their em- 
ployers will assist legislators in their 
efforts to distinguish between organized 
pressure groups and the popular will. 

The Reorganization Act includes a 
proposal from the joint committee to 
strengthen fiscal control. The revenue 
and appropriations committees of both 
houses are instructed to formulate 
jointly, by February 15 of each year, 
a Legislative Budget for the fiscal year 
which follows. They are to recom- 
mend reductions or increases of the pub- 
lic debt in accordance with their esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures. All 
appropriation bills are to be carefully 
considered by the full appropriations 
committees of both houses, and the 
secret sessions of such committees are 
to be discontinued. The Comptroller 
General is directed to submit each year 
a general service audit of each govern- 
ment agency. While most of these 
measures are of only tentative quality, 
they constitute steps in the direction 
proposed by the joint committee. 

The adoption of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act came as a surprise to 
many of its supporters who had studied 
the report of the joint committee with 
combined skepticism and admiration. 
The act was at once a keen disappoint- 
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ment to those who had hoped for com- 
plete reformation of the legislative 
branch of the Government, and the 
most comprehensive overhauling which 
Congress has experienced in its entire 
history. A beginning has been made. 
The pattern has been set for improved 
communication between the representa- 
tive and his constituents as well as 
within the legislative assembly and be- 
tween the two houses, and in some de- 
gree between the legislative and execu- 
tive departments. 

The elimination of major provisions 
contained in the report of the joint com- 
mittee relative to better liaison between 
the House and the Senate on the one 
hand and the Congress and the Presi- 
dent on the other may be regarded with 
keen regret. The action of the Senate 
in dropping the relatively minor sugges- 
tion of the report for consistent organi- 
zation of congressional personnel ad- 
ministration may be accepted as a 
legitimate price to pay for the passage 
of the act. Current and future scrutiny 
of Federal legislative performance may 
induce Congress to complete the task 
which it has begun. The silence of the 
joint committee on filibusters in the 
Senate, on the selection of committee 
chairmen by seniority, and on the pow- 
ers of the Rules Committee of the 
House has been a subject of comment 
by the public. The performance in the 
Senate at the opening of the 1947 ses- 
sion demonstrated the necessity for 
doing something effective about fili- 
busters at an early date. 


STATE AND LocaL Bopres 


The growing realization of the need 
for improvement in democratic ma- 
chinery, which is exemplified by the re- 
port of the joint committee of Congress, 
is also apparent in the states. Only last 
year the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Legislative Methods, 
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Practices, Procedures and Expenditures 
presented its final report to the legis- 
lature. Many of the same problems 
which were found in the national legis- 
lature were found also in the state. 

As long as we depend on the states to 
handle a substantial part of the prob- 
lems of our people, it is necessary that 
they, too, be conducted on an efficient 
as well as democratic basis. Fortu- 
nately for representative government, 
our city councils are, in the main, better 
suited to the task which they have to 
perform than either national or state 
legislative bodies. For one thing, they 
are unicameral. For another, they 
meet in continuous sessions. Finally, 
they are much closer to the constituents 


and are therefore more subject to demo- 
cratic control. This is not to say that 
there are not serious problems in local 
legislative bodies. There are. The 
domination of such agencies by politi- 
cal machines, the low caliber of many 
councilmen in our large cities, the ques- 
tion of adequate compensation, and 
other considerations call for solution in 
many places. But the reforms in na- 
tional and state government are long 
overdue. ‘These agencies are so far 
from those they serve that it is difficult 
to arouse the public to a need for 
change. Let us hope that at this time, 
when there seems to be an awareness of 
the problem, some lasting improvements 
may be made. 
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Effectiveness of the Public Platform 


By W. Norwoop BRIGANCE 


HE following significant estimates 

of the influence of public address 
have come from two men of widely 
separated social outlook: 


I know that one is able to win people 
far more by the spoken than by the writ- 
ten word. ... The greatest changes in the 
world have never been brought about by 
the goose quill... . The power which set 
sliding the greatest historical avalanches of 
political and religious nature was, from the 
beginning of time, the magic force of the 
spoken word alone. 

—Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf 


The Puritan Revolution [1642-58] left 
indelible marks upon English life and in- 
stitutions. .. . It rooted the belief that 
even the noblest and most enlightened aims 
are vitiated and will eventually be frus- 
trated if those who advocate them try to 
secure their victory by force, and not by 
discussion and persuasion. These [discus- 
ston and persuasion] were to be henceforth 
the ‘characteristic notes of the growth of 


free institutions in the British Common- ` 


wealth. 
—Ramsay Muir, 
History of the British Commonwealth 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLY NECESSARY 


The role of public address in discus- 
sion is inherent. In a time-changing 
world people must be constantly read- 
justing their opinions and reshaping 
their convictions. They need continu- 
ally to have their faith renewed and 
their courage strengthened. They need 
again to be told that the righteous shail 
be saved, that truth can be made to 
triumph, and that democracy is the 
hope of the world. 

These things need to be done con- 
tinually and without ceasing. They 
cannot be done wholly while people are 
separated as individuals. Reading and 
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private meditation are not enough and 
have never been enough. People must 
also sit together elbow to elbow and be 
stimulated to thought by the presence 
of others. They must see and hear the 
man who talks, take measure of him, 
and find his deeper meanings. “My 
voice goes after what my eyes cannot 
reach,” exclaimed Whitman. Of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the barnstorming lec- 
turer to intellectuals, James Russell 
Lowell testified: 


There was a kind of undertow in that rich 
baritone of his that sweeps our minds from 
their foothold into deeper waters with a 
drift we cannot and would not resist... . 
Behind each word we divine the force of a 
noble character, the weight of a large capi- 
tal of thinking and being. We do not go 
to hear what Emerson says so much as to 
hear Emerson. ... If asked what was 
left? what we carried home? ... we 
might have asked in return what one 
brought away from a symphony of Bee- 
thoven? 


Democracy, in truth, is not main- 
tained by developing identical convic- 
tions among its citizens. Even the 
“concord” which is currently thought 
essential to democracy has never ex- 
isted long in. the public mind. De- 
mocracy is rather maintained by de- 
veloping common sentiments and en- 
thusiasms; and these sentiments and 
enthusiasms are acquired by contagion, 
by” the assembling of groups in the 
quiet of the schoolroom, in the calm of 
the church, in the boisterousness of the 
meeting place, by people meeting to- 
gether, listening together, thinking to- 
gether, applauding together. 

This, then, is the basic purpose of 
public address: to water and cultivate 
ideas, convictions, hopes, sentiments, 
and enthusiasms in a way and to a de- 
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gree that cannot be reached while peo- 
ple are separated as individuals. 


CAMPAIGN SPEAKING 


The speaking to win votes and change 
people’s minds is far less important 
than the day-to-day speaking to water 
and cultivate ideas and sentiments, but 
is nevertheless important enough to 
warrant mention. 

Following the Presidential election in 
1936 when Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
an estimated 80 per cent of the press 
against him, carried 46 states and lost 
only Maine and Vermont, Joseph Medill 
Patterson of the New York Daily News 
` wrote’ discerningly: 





This election demonstrated that the power 
of the press to sway public opinion in this 
country is dying if not dead . . . that peo- 
ple read newspapers these days to get facts 
—hbaseball and football and stockmarket 
scores, weather reports, facts from the 
fighting fronts and the war medicine dis- 
tilleries, shopping tips—but that they either 
don’t read or don’t rely on editorials. 


Public opinion was swayed in that year, 
as we shall see presently, by the cam- 
paign speaking of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Following his re-election for a 
third term in 1940, Time in its issue of 
November 1 summarized his source of 


strength: 


He had long ago learned the prime art of 
the Presidency: persuasion. He had learned 
what every President must learn, the rea- 
son no President can become a dictator; he 
can never gain any major end by pressing 
a button or issuing an order. Always, 
eternally, he must persuade. 


The effect of Roosevelt’s speechmak- 
ing in persuading the people has been 
so thoroughly investigated that it can 
be used as an illustration of the influ- 
ence of public address generally on na- 
tional life. His influence was certainly 
no greater than that of Lincoln, and 


in fact no greater than that of Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, Douglas, Beecher, 
Yancey, or Wilson on certain critical 
issues and among certain sections of the 
American public. We use Roosevelt as 
example, not because of the degree of 
his influence, but because of the avail- 
ability of positive evidence. For rea- 
sons of brevity we shall consider espe- 
cially the campaign of 1936. 

On January 31 of that year Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth warned the Re- 
publicans that they needed “a golden 
voice almost as urgently as a sound 
program,” if they were to match Roose- 
velt’s campaign mastery. As the cam- 
paign progressed, Mark Sullivan said of 
him, “He could recite the Polish alpha- 
bet and it would be accepted as a plea 
for disarmament.” Of the Republican 
candidate, Alfred Landon, his fellow 
Kansan and friend Raymond Clapper ` 
wrote on November 1—before the elec- 
tion, be it noted: 


The period leading to Landon’s nomina- 
tion, and a short time thereafter, seemed 
to indicate that he might win—or at least 
had a fighting chance. After delivery, 
however, of his acceptance speech his op- 
portunity seemed to slip away, then dis- 
appear rapidly and definitely about the 
time of his reciprocal tariff and farm relief 
speeches. 


The Democrats that year were con- 
ducting confidential and trustworthy 
polls, not for publication but for their 
own guidance. Scientific poll taking, 
not to be confused with the Literary 
Digest fiasco, had reached a high degree 
of accuracy. It consisted of a scientific 
sampling according to age, occupation, 
sex, economic conditions, and geo- 
graphical distribution; and the most 
careful poll takers were making a back 
check to see whether interviewers had 
been accurate. Even Congressman 
John M. Vorys of Ohio, a discerning 
critic of polls, agreed that, “pre-election 
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polls are helpful and there are ways of 
determining their final accuracy.” 

The pre-election polls of that year 
show with reasonable accuracy the de- 
gree to which Roosevelt gained in popu- 
larity while campaigning. Following 
his address in Dubuque, Iowa, for ex- 
ample, a confidential poll showed that 
his popularity ratio increased from 38 
per cent to 58 per cent. Elsewhere, the 
average increase in Roosevelt senti- 
+ ment ran around 15 per cent after his 
visits and speeches. This remained 
consistently true throughout the cam- 
paign. At one point early in the cam- 
paign Landon held a slight edge in the 
popular poll. On election day Roose- 
velt got 60.2 per cent of the popular 
vote. His gains, as indicated by suc- 
cessive polls, came in a large degree in 
the areas in which he appeared and im- 
mediately following his major addresses. 


Power or PUBLIC SPEECH 


Few speakers talk to an entire na- 
tion. Most of them talk to a mere 
handful, or hundred or two. But there 
are thousands of them. They talk on 
travel and culture, science and dis- 
covery, politics and religion, love and 
marriage. Nearly a century ago an 
English observer, as quoted in Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine of April 1861, 
noted that the public mind in the 
United States was informed on public 
questions : 


by private discussion in the hotels, at pub- 
lic meetings, wherever men congregate. 
And meetings are not uncommon in 
America; discussion is not uncommon: it 
would not be pressing the point too far to 
say that speeches are not uncommon. Ev- 
ery man in America is voluble: if he has 
no chance at a Convention (and the 
chances are in favor of a chance) he talks 
“outside the house.” He organizes a meet- 
ing; there is a platform, a Secretary, a 
score of Vice-Presidents, and a few intro- 
ductory observations by a President “called 


upon unexpectedly to preside” in a twink- 
ling. And a few introductory observations 
cover, in a generalistic way, the whole 
ground of the national thought. 

Whenever there is an argument about 
anything every body in America listens. 


However the outward form may dif- 
fer, in the final reckoning in all democ- 
racies history is not only written with 
words; it is made with words. Most 
of the mighty movements affecting the 
destiny of the United States have gath- 
ered strength in obscure places from the 
talk of nameless men, and have gained 
final momentum from leaders who could 
state in common words the needs and 
hopes of common people. Great move- 
ments, in fact, are usually led by men 
of action who are also men of words, 
who use words as instruments of power, 
who voice their aims in words of historic 
simplicity. When Winston Churchill 
said, “I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears, and sweat,” he was not stat- 
ing the acceptance of defeat, as the 
naked written statement might imply. 
He was arousing a defeated nation to 
fight on. And his speeches became one 
of the resources of the British Empire, 
along with its guns and planes and 
ships, which enabled that nation to re- 
sist in that dark year when it stood 
alone. “Literature in times of crisis be- 
comes the words of men of action, of 
mén who understand the power of words 
as weapons of warfare. The poets come 
afterward.” 


MoDIFYING Factors 


During the past century and a quar- 
ter, three profound forces have changed 
the nature and the influence of the 
American public platform. 


Scientific inquiry 


The first is the spirit of scientific in- 
quiry. - Especially since the middle of 
the nineteenth century has this become 
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a characteristic note of the best Ameri- 
can thought. Economists have ascended 
from armchair philosophy to a study at 
first hand of the flow of trade and 
credit. Public school administrators 
test and tabulate the effect of their 
teaching methods. Industries maintain 
research staffs. Public statisticians plot 
curves on the rise and fall of seasonal 
and periodic consumption. In govern- 
ment, fact-finding commissions have be- 
come commonplace. 

This spirit of scientific inquiry has 
had its influence on the nature of public 
address, as illustrated by the decline of 
great political debates. Today there 
are no Webster-Hayne or Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, not because there are 
no great issues, but because much of 
the public airing of such questions, 
once done by debate, is now done by 
fact-finding commissions, by public 
hearings of committees of Congress, 
and by conversations and conferences. 
In a sense, this could be characterized 
as the age of conference rather than the 
age of debate. 

To people influenced by the spirit of 
scientific inquiry—which is to say, not 
the masses, but people of higher edu- 
cational and intellectual attainments— 
the speaker “is less of an oracle than 
formerly and more of a plain man talk- 
ing, for the public has climbed onto the 
platform with him. He must rely less 
on prestige and eloquence, and more on 
pertinent and impelling facts. Before 
educated audiences today speakers more 
frequently use the conference tech- 
nique of “co-operative dialogue” than 
the orator’s traditional “dogmatic mono- 
logue.” The speaker takes hold of the 
problem at issue, states it honestly, and 
then stimulates his hearers to think their 
way through it. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury Savonarola could cry, “In the 
name of Christ and of the Blessed 
Virgin I command you do this!” In 
the twentieth century, Harry Emerson 


Fosdick says, “But: some of you have 
had experiences that seem contrary to 
this, so let us consider the doubts thus 
raised.” 


Increase in platform speaking 


The second force impelling change 
has been the tremendous increase in the 
amount of platform speaking. Impor- 
tant as speechmaking was in the simple 
political and economic order of early 
civilization, it was limited to the select 
few who stood on the bema or in the 
forum; and even in early American na- 
tional life it was confined largely to the 
pulpit, the courtroom, and legislative 
halls. 

But shortly after the year 1800 came 
a startling change in our mode of trans- 
portation which at once greatly in- 
creased the amount of platform speak- 
ing. - Land transportation in 1800 A.D., 
be it remembered, had not changed ba- 
sically since 500 B.c. It was still the 
horse and the highway. Now in swift 
succession came the steamboat and the 
railroad, and within half a century they 
had radically changed man’s mode of 
living. 

Platform speaking at once took on a 
new significance. In the 1820’s ap- 
peared the public lecture platform; by 
1828 there were roughly 100 branches 
of the American lyceum, and by 1834 
there were 3,000. These flourished and 
faded, then during the 1860’s reap- 
peared stronger than before. The lec- 
ture bureau now appeared and made of 
lecturing a profitable business. Wen- 
dell Phillips averaged from $250 to 
$500 per lecture, and Henry Ward 
Beecher (who gave 1,261 public lec- 
tures during the last twelve years of his 
life) received as much as $1,000 per 
lecture. John B. Gough cleared $40,000 
in a single season, 1871-72; and Charles 
Dickens received $228,000 for his Ameri- 
can tour, 1867-68. By the end of the 
century a half-dozen of the largest lec- 
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ture bureaus—not to mention the un- 
known hundreds of little bureaus—were 
each booking more than 3,000 lecture 
dates. 

The Chautauqua circuit appeared 
about 1875 and flourished about a half- 
century. At its peak approximately 
13,000 performances were presented 
each year in 6,000 to 8,000 communi- 
ties to an estimated annual audience of 
40,000,000. 

By 1930 the Chautauqua had died 
out, but public lecturing continued to 
be a big business. The W. Colston 
Leigh bureau books annually more than 
5,000 lectures; this is the largest of sev- 
eral hundred bureaus. The Harold R. 
Peat bureau is reported to have booked 
H. G. Wells recently for seven lec- 
tures at a total figure of $21,000; and 
Dorothy Thompson is booked at $1,500 
per lecture. Upton Close, writing in 
the Saturday Review of Literature in 
1940, said: 


I no longer apologize for being “one of 
those people who lecture.” There need be 
nothing apologetic about a business with 
three million customers, a three to five 
million dollar a year gross revenue, and 
more influence on politics and popular 
taste per dollar than publishing or radio. 
. . The lecture business ... is one of 
the deepest-rooted institutions in Ameri- 
can life, and is now becoming one of the 
widest-spread. Today it is giving birth to 
new crusades, ereeds, cults, and organiza- 
tions just as earlier it gave the popular 
impetus to abolition, prohibition, woman 
suffrage, and circulating libraries. 


But the public lecture system is only 
one of the many forms of platform 
speaking on the increase. Consider 
modern business. Half a century ago it 
was characterized by czars of industry 
—like Carnegie and Rockefeller—who 
owned their businesses, could ignore the 
public, could hire and fire at will, and 
to all their subordinates could say 
“come” and “go.” Today business ex- 


ecutives do not own their businesses 
but are servants of corporations. They 
must meet and deal with organized and 
articulate labor, and must cultivate al- 
ways, and sometimes ardently, a public 
that can no longer be ignored. A cen- 
tury ago there was no National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, no United 
States Chamber of Commerce, no 
American Federation of Labor, and no 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Likewise, there was no John L. Lewis to 
speak for labor and no Wendell L. 
Willkie or Eric Johnston to speak for 
business. Today, in short, both labor 
and business speak from a public plat- 
form that for them did not exist a cen- 
tury ago. 

Consider the growth of modern con- 
ventions, made possible by fast trans- 
portation. They are attended not only 
by the learned professor but also by 
the clergyman, the dentist, the realtor, 
and the insurance salesman, the Youth 
Congresses and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Chicago boasts of being host to 
a thousand conventions a year; but no 
city is a stranger to them, nor is any 
cross section of human activity immune 
to their influence. 

Consider the rise of women’s clubs, 
service clubs, and civic organizations, 
of reunion banquets and dinner meet- 
ings, of which New York claims an 
average of three hundred a day. 

Fast transportation and comfort of 
travel have multiplied the amount and 
the types of platform speaking to a de- 
gree that would have amazed the citi- 
zen of ancient Athens or of colonial 
America. 


Augmented audiences 


The third force impelling change has 
been the invention of the radio and the 
public address system. The Philadel- 
phia preacher Russell Conwell, who died 
just as radio was invented, spoke to a 
total of 10,000,000 listeners during his 
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lifetime, so estimates his biographer, 
Agnes Rush Burr. Less than ten years 
after Conwell’s death, Father Coughlin 
spoke to 30,000,000 listeners in a single 
broadcast, and received a million let- 
ters in response to the address. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in the 1896 Presi- 
dential campaign traveled nearly 18,000 
miles, gave 592 speeches, and was heard, 
he estimated, by 5,000,000 people. Wen- 
dell L. Willkie in the 1940 Presidential 
campaign traveled 17,300 miles, spoke 
far less often than Bryan, and was 
heard by not fewer than 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 persons each time he gave a 
major address. 

Abraham Lincoln spoke to 15,000 at 
Gettysburg; Franklin D. Roosevelt 
spoke in person to 150,000 at Gettys- 
burg on July 3, 1938, and more than 
once he spoke by radio to 50,000,000. 
His dagger-in-the-back speech in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, shortly after war 
began in Europe, produced a CAB (Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting} 
rating of 45.5, the highest of any pro- 
gram of any kind that year (Charlie 
McCarthy, had only 40.0), with ap- 
proximately 21,000,000 radio sets tuned 
in. Every American could have read 
that speech next day in the newspapers, 
but upwards of 50,000,000 wanted to 
hear it. 

Finally, the obvious effect of the 
electrical public address system needs 
only to be mentioned. When Daniel 
O’Connell, Irish orator, addressed a 
great crowd, a member present was 
asked, “Could all of you hear?” “Oh, 


no, sir,” he replied, “only thirty thou- 
sand could hear. But the rest of us 
kept very quiet.” When Lincoln de- 
livered his First Inaugural Address, 
Horace Greeley’s pro-Lincoln New 
York Tribune claimed that “fully 
thirty thousand persons heard him 
throughout,” and the anti-Lincoln Na- 
tional Intelligencer confessed that “at 
least ten thousand” could hear him. 
Both admitted that the remainder of 
the crowd could not hear. With elec- 
trical public address, the problem of 
hearing has disappeared, and Thomas 
E. Dewey during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1944 could speak with ease to 
110,000 people in the Chicago stadium. ° 
Crowds of a size that formerly could 
hear with difficulty or not at all, now 
can hear with ease and comfort. 


SUMMARY 


In sum of the whole, the public plat- 
form—from early times an instrument 
for watering and cultivating ideas, senti- 
ments, and enthusiasms—has been al- 
tered and greatly expanded by modern 
transportation and scientific invention. 
The radio now carries the human voice 
around the world. People are no longer 
limited to direct listening. They hear 
also the many voices from Washington, 
London, Moscow, and Rome. This fact 
will profoundly influence the choice of 
democratic rulers. It is an instrument 
that leaders, near-leaders, and would-be 
leaders will use constantly in their quest 
for profit and power. 
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Action From the Pulpit 


By Roy A. 


T IS difficult to discern the influences 

that shape life, and yet more diffi- 
cult to evaluate the various forms of 
communication in relation to their ef- 
fect on men and society. This is true 
of the pulpit especially. In this period 
following a world war there are signs of 
social disintegration, the crumbling of 
our democratic institutions, and the pos- 
sible destruction of civilization. Does 
this mean that the pulpit has failed? 

In January 1940 Fortune magazine 
carried a strong criticism on the ineffec- 
tiveness of the church and its program 
of teaching and preaching. The authors 
charged that the church was being 
shaped by the social order rather than 
itself exercising the power to shape life 
according to the will of God. They 
claimed that the church was temporal 
and timely, and had lost touch with the 
timeless; that it no longer taught and 
led by the Universal Will. Specifically, 
the church was accused of having de- 
serted its position of opposition to war 
as an evil when the First World War 
broke out. 

The people have not been consistent 
in their judgment of the pulpit and the 
church. A decade ago there was much 
criticism of them, but during the past 
few years they have’ been largely ig- 
nored. Since the advent of the atomic 
age, however, there has been a growing 
admission that our basic problems are 
spiritual. There is evidence of a new 
interest in religion, if not in the church 
as an institution. 

It has been estimated that at the end 
of 1944 there were in the United States 
14,791 Roman Catholic churches; 54 
Old Catholic churches; 834 Eastern 
Orthodox churches; 3,726 Jewish con- 
gregations; 212,336 “Protestant” bodies 
having a membership of over 50,000; 
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and 22,019 other bodies. On a total 
basis, there were 253,762 local church 
units with an inclusive membership of 
72,492,669. The combined member- 
ship of those who were 13 years of age 
or over was 59,717,107... With a popu- 
lation of approximately 140 million, this 
means that only slightly over 50 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
were connected with any kind of re- 
ligious agency. 

There are no definite figures at hand 
on how many people attend church 
services regularly. It is estimated that 
about 80 per cent of Catholics attend 
regularly and 40 per cent of Protestants. 
No figures are available for Jewish 
bodies. Twenty million sermons and 
religious addresses are delivered each 
year, but judging by the percentage of 
attendance, many of these must be 
rather dull. 


Types oF PULPITS 


There are four types of pulpits: the 
church pulpit, the radio pulpit, the re- 
ligious book pulpit, and what we might 
term the “roving” pulpit. 


The church pulpit 


The church pulpit includes not only 
the church worship or the mass, with a 
sermon, but also the meetings of smaller 
groups within the church where a re- 
ligious message is presented. 

Both branches of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church emphasize the mass, and it 
is primarily to participate in the mass 
that the Catholic attends services. 
While the priest has a more important 
function than the Protestant minister, 
his popularity has little to do with the 


1 Yearbook of American Churches (Lebanon, 
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regularity of attendance or the loyalty 
of the individual Catholic to the church. 
The same could be said in a measure of 
the high Episcopal Church and of some 
branches of the Lutheran Church where 
the emphasis is on worship and the 
liturgy, and preaching is looked upon 
as a minor element. 

In most Protestant churches, the min- 
ister is central and the sermon receives 
major emphasis; the attendance and the 
size of membership depend largely on 
the personality of the minister and his 
effectiveness as a preacher. Many illus- 
trations may be given of a church close 
to failure which gained in attendance 
and membership under a new minister 
who possessed a warm personality and 
skill in speaking, and who was able to 
establish rapport with his audience. In 
like manner, if an effective minister 
withdraws and his successor is less ap- 
pealing, a spiritual depression over- 
takes the congregation. 


The radio pulpit 


The radio pulpit is difficult to evalu- 
ate. Among a number of nation-wide 
religious programs having a significant 
influence on their listeners are the 
Catholic Hour, the Lutheran Hour, and 
the Vesper Hour, the last-named pro- 
gram being sponsored by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. One of the most attractive 
religious radio programs is the Church 
of the Air, at which ministers of all 
faiths are invited to speak. 

Hundreds of religious programs, most 
of them including a sermon, are spon- 
sored and conducted by individual 
churches and broadcast over local radio 
stations. Thus they reach every small 
community in the Nation. Many stud- 
ies have been made evaluating the 
quality of these radio programs. But 
whatever the evaluation, in any one 
week these programs reach far more 
people than the number who share in 


the services of worship within the insti- 
tutional church or synagogue. 


The religious book pulpit 


The religious book pulpit is another 
element in religious communication. 
The fact that the religious book busi- 
ness of a leading New York publisher 
has increased fourfold in the past ten 
years may be indicative of a number of 
things. It may result from an in- 
creased interest in spiritual guidance. 
It may be that increasing numbers of 
people are discovering the need for an- 
swers to such questions as the follow- 
ing: Who are we? What is the pur- 
pose of our earthly existence? Whence 
have we come? Is there a God? What 
may our relationship with Him be? 
Are we spiritual? How can that spir- 
itual life be developed? They may feel 
that without answers to these questions, 
all other answers are meaningless. And 
may not the increase of interest in re- 
ligious books be occasioned by fear, 
anxiety, bafflement? May it not be oc- 
casioned, too, by the ineffectiveness of 
much of the preaching in the church and 
synagogue or by the ineffectiveness of 
the church’s ministry beyond the Sun- 
day service? 

There has been an encouraging sale 
of such books as The Robe by Douglas; 
The Apostle and The Nasarene by 
Sholem Asch; On Being a Real Person 
by Fosdick; Abundant Living by Jones; 
Whereon To Stand by Brunini, a story 
of the Catholic Church; and Peace of 
Mind by Liebman, in which the author 
brings the resources of psychology and 
psychiatry to the service of religion. 
These books link the spiritual meaning 
of religion with everyday life and bring 
a vital and fundamental message to 
their readers. 

Weekly and monthly religious pub- 
lications of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches have an amazing circulation. 
The daily guides of the Unity publica- 
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tions and those of the Christian Scien- 
tists are used extensively. The Upper 
Room, a daily worship guide published 
by the Methodist Church, has a circu- 
lation of over four million, as has also 
Power, its daily guide for youth. The 
Protestant Christian Herald has a cir- 
culation of nearly half a million. The 
Commonweal, a liberal publication of 
the Catholic Church, has increased its 
circulation fourfold in the last four 
years. The religious book and maga- 
zine pulpit is a significant force and, 
like the radio, it is perhaps more influ- 
ential than the institutional pulpit. 


The roving pulpit 

In the fourth type of pulpit, which I 
have termed the roving pulpit, minis- 
ters, priests, and rabbis speak before 
groups in universities, colleges, high 
schools, service clubs, women’s organi- 
zations, and labor unions. Religious 
leaders as a whole speak more effec- 
tively than the members of any other 
vocation, although but a small percent- 
age of them could be said to be really 
striking speakers. As a result, they 
are invited to speak by many commu- 
nity organizations, agencies and inter- 
est groups, which thereby also facili- 
tates the’ planning of a program for a 
meeting. ‘The people of the United 
States for the most part are not inter- 
ested in thinking for themselves. The 
educational system has taught them to 
expect intellectual feeding. In most 
schools they have been told what to 
think. Therefore, when they assemble 
at a meeting, they listen to someone 
who will think for them. While the re- 
ligious leaders may not always give a 
sermon, the content of their addresses 
is similar to that of many sermons 
preached in the institutional church. 


OTHER AVENUES OF COMMUNICATION 


More recently there has developed in 
communities of the United States a fel- 


lowship between labor leaders and the 
clergy, and between industrial leaders 
and the clergy. While the pulpit is 
often influenced by these contacts, the 
religious leader in turn has the oppor- 
tunity to share his views and the views 
and ideals of the religious institution. 
The writer knows of two situations dur- 
ing the past year in which serious 
strikes were settled through the com- 
bined action of Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant clergymen. This could be 
considered, from the standpoint of the 
church, as effective preaching and a 
constructive influence. 

Another avenue for the communica- 
tion of the religious message is the 
newspaper which carries interpretations 
of the church school lesson, religious an- 
nouncements, and church publicity. 


THE MESSAGE 


The message of the pulpit varies in 
character and emphasis. Some ser- 
mons are theological, centering in the 
Scriptures and in God and the thought 
of God; and some are psychological. 
Some sermons center in faith; others 
emphasize works. Some of the mes- 
sages are personal and some are social, 
centering in the community and its 
needs, in the world and its problems. 
There are sermons which promote and 
foster the church and synagogue as in- 
stitutions, publicizing their interests and 
encouraging their enterprises; others 
are concerned with the spiritual, in- 
visible church and its ministry to the 
needs of people. The implication of 
some sermons is that the church is more 
important than its members, and under 
the leadership back of such sermons the 
people are sometimes exploited for the 
sake of the institution. Other sermons 
carry the deep agonizing needs of hu- 
manity within their pulse and seek the 
gift of God’s grace to meet those needs. 
Some sermons deal with life on this 
earth; others give major attention to 
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life after death. Some sermons, appeal- 
ing to the motive of fear, consume en- 
ergy that might better be devoted to 
emphasizing love and to mobilizing-re- 
sources for positive action. 


SERMONS AND SOCIAL ACTION 


In the Protestant church all of these 
types of sermons are represented. The 
more conservative denominations preach 
the second coming of Christ, punish- 
ment in hell for wrongdoing, and re- 
ward in heaven for the good life. Such 
sermons are doctrinal and theological; 
otherworldliness overshadows the living 
here and now. In the more liberal 
churches there is less emphasis on the 
doctrines of God, the cross, immortality, 
and the sacraments of the church. Em- 
phasis is rather on how to live in the 
present. Many liberal ministers feel 
that the Sermon on the Mount is psy- 
chological in import rather than theo- 
logical inasmuch as it deals with human 
relationships and implies that if these 
are in line with the Will of God, man 
will inevitably grow in right relation- 
ship with. God. 

In between the ultraconservative and 
the extreme liberal there is a wide va- 
riety of emphasis. The “average minis-° 
ter’—one who is fundamentally evan- 
gelical and yet has a liberal tendency— 
preaches a sermon combining elements 
of theology, psychology, ethics and so- 
cial service. In the sermons of both 
the average and the extremely liberal 
minister there is a tendency toward 
seeking the solution of personal prob- 
lems and meeting great social needs. 

On examining the preaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the writer 
concludes that the emphasis is basically 
doctrinal—interpretation of the func- 
tion, teachings, sacraments, and beliefs 
of the church, and explanation of the 
Catholic Church as the only true 
church. There is, however, a definite 
denunciation of the secularisms of the 
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day as conceived by the Catholic 
Church—the evils of birth control, 
modern motion pictures, marrying out- 
side of the Catholic Church, and ab- 
sence from church services. The Catho- 
lic Church seems also to be more 
outspoken about the conflict between 
capital and labor than is the Protestant 
church, and is making much greater 
progress in the area of race relations, 
for in many instances white and non- 
white members belong to the same con- 
gregation. The Catholic Church, be- 
cause of its administrative form, is 
more aggressive in its political action 
than is the Protestant church, and more 
persistent in supporting hospitals, set- 
tlement houses, social service, and re- 
lief. 

In the orthodox Jewish synagogue, 
preaching is doctrinal; in the liberal 
synagogue it is more psychological and 
sociological. 

The Catholic Church is built on an 
authoritarian principle while in the 
Protestant church the individual is his 
own priest before God. He acts on the 
principle that he is free to seek the 
truth. The natural result is that the 
Protestant church may be less effective 
in influencing the behavior of the peo- 
ple than is the Catholic Church; yet 
we must remember that in all the lead- 
ing democratic nations, there are more 
Protestants than Catholics. The Jew- 
ish synagogue perhaps occupies a place 
between the two. 

The radio sermons of ministers of all 
faiths deal little with controversial 
issues; the emphasis is largely theo- . 
logical, doctrinal and personal. It is 
interesting to note that in a volume of 
radio sermons given in Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1944, not one of the sermons dealt 
with the major social issues oi world 
peace, race relations, solution of eco- 
nomic problems, or housing. 

The religious book pulpit is perhaps 
as effective in bringing the judgment of 
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God to our social issues as any other 
influence. While many books deal with 
religious philosophy as well as everyday 
personal living, an increasing number 
are facing the imperative issues of our 
day, such as racial conflict or the con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


TRENDS IN PREACHING 


The writer recently consulted three 
church leaders who are in touch with 
many ministers from all areas of the 
United States. When asked the ques- 
tion, “What are the trends in preach- 
ing?” one of these nationally known 
men answered: “There is a definite 
trend toward the theological and away 
from the psychological.” The second 
felt there was a trend toward more doc- 
trine on the one hand and on the other 
an effort to promote more vital Chris- 
tian living. The third churchman 
thought that ministers were increasingly 
avoiding the controversial issues and 
instead preaching inoffensive sermons 
dealing with questions of faith, the- 
ology, and personal living, showing little 
tendency to face social problems, such 
as the breach between capital and labor 
and between the majority and minority 
groups, the breakdown of the family, 
the emasculation of our democratic 
form of government. Thus they were 
aiding the church to become a danger- 
ous defender of existing social evils. A 
survey of a recent volume of sermons 
compiled from a representative group 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
leaders leads the writer to conclude that 
the judgment of the third minister is 
true. 


Looxkinec TOWARD ACTION 


An increasing number of religious 
leaders in all faiths are recognizing that 
preaching in itself is not enough. There 
is a growing tendency toward both per- 
sonal and group counseling and toward 
the achievement of a reciprocal ministry 


within the parish whereby people may 
help each other incorporate the princi- 
ples of their faith in everyday living. 
And through their national agencies, 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
bodies are attacking the great social 
issues of our time. Their pronounce- 
ments and publications appearing in the 
religious press, and often carried in the 
secular press as well, exert a far-reach- 
ing influence. The article written by 
John Foster Dulles, and reprinted in 
the August 1946 Reader’s Digest, on 
America and Russia is a case in point. 

The local church and synagogue and 
the social agency are working toward a 
closer relationship with each other. 
The church and the synagogue are ac- 
tive in community fund drives, and 
they show a greater readiness to co- 
operate with such agencies as family 
and children’s bureaus The growth of 
clergy-labor and clergy-industry fellow- 
ship groups including all faiths is bring- 
ing the church as an institution closer 
to other community agencies which seek 
to advance the common good. 

Another trend is toward the energiz- 
ing of religious or Christian social ac- 
tion. Most of the large Protestant de- 


.nominations have departments of so- 


cial action which publish and circulate 
a large number of pamphlets on vari- 
ous social issues, which in turn influ- 
ence sermon content. Many of the 
Protestant denominations have head- 
quarters in the Nation’s capital, where 
at the present time the Catholic Church 
has its very influential welfare organi- 
zation. One large denomination issues 
a monthly letter interpreting to all of 
its churches the political trends and 
currents in national and world relations. 
It is true that these departments of so- 
cial action are often supported by the 
more liberal elements in the constitu- 
ency, but inevitably they will exert a 
great influence in the church’s attack 
on social problems. 
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A final encouraging trend is the grow- 
ing kinship between the religious forces 
and the sciences. Increased emphasis 
on psychosomatic medicine is bringing 
the minister and the doctor into part- 
nership. Many of the seminaries and 
church agencies are teaching young min- 
isters not only how to counsel the ill, 
but how to carry on programs of pre- 
vention for the well. There is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the church 
to use the resources of sociology, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry in dealing with 
personal and family problems. 

While these trends are gaining mo- 
mentum in the national policy of the 
various religious groups and are becom- 
ing a part of the policy of many local 
units, there are still many neighborhood 
churches whose only program is to have 
one or two services a week. Their 
leaders deal only with the people who 
come to the church, having neither the 
time nor the inclination to go into the 
community. Many local churches and 
synagogues restrict their activities to 
programs having little carry-over into 
everyday living. 


A CHALLENGE TO MEN AND THE 
CHURCH 
If we would actually know the influ- 
ence of the pulpit in its largest sense, 
we must eliminate the church from na- 


tional life for the period of a year. 
Then we would undoubtedly be far 
more aware of its positive value. Al- 
though we cannot evaluate the work of 
the church, we know that the church 
must help the people meet the needs 
facing them today. Among the many 
problems which want attention, there 
are three which seem outstanding: (1) 
People must have bread and the chance 
to earn it. (2) We must win the peace 
if we are to avoid the suicide of the 
race and the destruction of civilization. 
(3) People all over the world need to 
discover a sense of a divine purpose; 
they need to find a faith in God, a faith 
so vivid that they will come to know 
and love and live by the Will of God 
for the good of all men. Our way of 
life is built upon the sovereignty of God 
and the divine value of the individual. 
People must come to find within them- 
selves that authority that will make for 
freedom, else they will live by an outer 
authority that makes for dictatorship. 
Obviously the church has not been 


fully effective in attacking existing so- 


cial ills, yet there is hope for renewed 
effort on the part of those within and 
without the institution of the church 
who have caught the vision of those 
spiritual values upon which alone life 
can be built—namely, justice, righteous- 
ness, mercy, and good will. 
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Position of the Press in a Free Society 


By ALAN BARTH 


N THE liturgy of American politics, 

the doctrine that the press shall be 
free is a prime article of faith. The 
phrase “freedom of the press” has be- 
come, accordingly, a rallying cry and a 
shibboleth. By “freedom,” in this con- 
text, is meant an almost absolute im- 
munity from governmental interference 
or control. And this immunity is bul- 
warked no less by popular reverence 
and tradition than by specific constitu- 
tional guarantee. For the sake of it, 
many shortcomings and certain serious 
evils are tolerated. Thus the press, in 
many respects, is the most privileged of 
American institutions. 

The privileges conferred upon the 
press as an institution are exercised and 
enjoyed by the individuals who happen 
to be its owners and managers. They 
are accountable to no public authority 
save that which may be exerted unoffi- 
cially through shifting popular preju- 
dices and preferences. “Somebody has 
said quite aptly,” Walter Lippmann 
noted in Public Opinion, “that the 
newspaper editor has to be re-elected 
every day.”1 ‘This is true enough, in a 
sense; it is worth remembering, how- 
ever, that he is re-elected on the basis 
of prejudices and preferences which he 
has no small share in generating. And 
the choice of candidates is narrowly 
limited by economic considerations. 

The immunity from official regula- 
tion granted the American press is, 
nevertheless, an indispensable attribute 
of general freedom. It has grown out 
of Anglo-American experience with at- 
tempts at censorship in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and out of the 
knowledge that tyranny can prevail 
only as it succeeds in suppressing criti- 

1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 321. 
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cism. This insistence that the press be 
free to criticize, and even openly to 
oppose, the government stems from the 
Jeffersonian concept of the state as a 
necessary, yet necessarily dangerous, 
evil, and the traditional American hos- 
tility to organized authority, which has 
grown out of this concept. Since pub- 
lic control of the press inescapably em- 
braces the hazard that it will become 
tyrannous, private control, despite its 
own hazards, is accepted as one of the 
essential counterweights in the Ameri- 
can political system of checks and bal- 
ances, 


Soviet AND ENGLISH VIEWS 


In the Soviet Union—and elsewhere, 
to be sure, as well—they see these 
things differently. To the Russians, 
private control seems synonymous with 
irresponsibility and, therefore, even in- 
imical to freedom. This is because the 
Russians regard the state, theoretically 
at least, as the sole instrumentality for 
implementation of the collective will 
(as made manifest by the Communist 
Party), and consequently hold that con- 
trol exercised by it is indistinguishable 
from popular control. Opposition to 
the state is thus equated with opposi- 
tion to the people, and freedom of ex- 
pression is repressed in the name of 
liberty and democracy. Despotism is 
never without a rationale. 

The contrast between Soviet and 
American concepts of press freedom 
found somewhat extravagant yet illumi- 
nating expression not long ago in a 
Pravda article castigating Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson of the New York Times for 
having written critically of affairs in- 
side the Soviet Union. Pravda’s com- 
mentator started out urbanely: 
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The owners of large capitalist enter- 
prises for the manufacture and distribution 
of the daily news—large newspaper pub- 
lishing houses and telegraph agencies— 
have circulated an invention regarding a 
certain “iron curtain” dividing the Soviet 
Union from the rest of the universe. It is 
coupled with demands from the same en- 
terprises for unlimited liberty in the con- 
coction and dissemination of newspaper 
commodities in all countries. For which 
purpose, “informers” of these enterprises 
must possess a sort of diplomatic immu- 
nity and complete irresponsibility in abso- 
lutely all countries of the world, including 
the Soviet Union, in which, as it is known, 
there are no capitalist industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 


After a section devoted to vilifying 
Mr. Atkinson personally, the Pravda 
article went on: 


This is the kind of scum for whom news- 
paper capital-monopolists demand “free- 
dom of the press.” They demand com- 
plete liberty for slander and lies. They 
desire to establish, as international law, ir- 
responsibility for avowed rogues and ban- 
dits of the pen. 


And from England, where the con- 
cept of press freedom is very like our 
own, there comes a similar complaint, 
although on different grounds. A re- 
cent editorial in the London Evening 
Star declared: 


Leakage into one American newspaper of 
alleged details from the peace treaties is 
the latest example of the gangster journal- 
ism which is too prevalent in Washington. 
Irresponsible “enterprise” by vain people 
to whom nothing seems sacred can be a 
very real menace, for premature disctos- 
ures may well prejudice negotiations. 


SELF-RESTRAINT NECESSARY 


That there is substance in the charge 
of irresponsibility leveled at the Ameri- 
can press is scarcely to be denied. 
The sensationalism which characterized 
many American papers when Hearst 


and Bonfils and McFadden were in 
their heyday is now very markedly 
ameliorated, but it has by no means en- 
tirely disappeared. Some tabloids con- 
tinue to make a business of scandal- 
mongering and to seek circulation 
through sex appeal. And more repu- 
table journals feel driven by competi- 
tion to publish “columns” which are 
mere collections of gossip—commonly 
about private matters which are no 
proper part of the public’s concern. 
Intemperate attacks on public officials, 
sometimes slanderous in nature, are not 
uncommon; and to these, the libel laws 
afford only a theoretical remedy. The 
reporting of crime is often lurid and not 
infrequently injurious to the adminis- 
tration of justice as well as to its dig- 
nity. Any newspaperman who recalls 
the Hauptmann trial in the Lindbergh 
kidnaping case is likely still to blush 
with embarrassment over the journal- 
istic excesses committed there. 

Some hard home truths about news- 
paper irresponsibility were delivered 
recently by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Miami Herald 
contempt case.? This newspaper had 
indulged in some rather extravagant at- 
tacks on members of the Florida judi- 
ciary. It was cited for contempt of 
court on the ground that its aspersions 
on the integrity of judges had the ef- 
fect of undermining popular faith in the 
courts of the state. The Supreme Court 
of Florida upheld the citation. But 
the United States Supreme Court, de- 
spite a fairly open acknowledgment of 
the newspaper’s irresponsibility, unani- 
mously found the citation to be invalid. 
This decision was a significant vindica- 
tion of the free-press principle, and, as 
such, a heartening buttress to civil 


2 Supreme Court of the U. S., No. 473, Oc- 
tober term, 1945. John D. Pennekamp and 
the Miami Herald Publishing Co Petitioners 
v. The State of Florida. Decision rendered 
June 3, 1946. 
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liberties. It was a reaffirmation of the 
doctrine enunciated three years earlier 
in the analogous Bridges v. California 
contempt case that newspapers may not 
be restrained by courts unless what they 
publish constitutes “a clear and present 
danger to the administration of justice.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy in a concurring 
opinion even declared that freedom of 
the press “includes the right to criticize 
and disparage, even though the terms 
be vitriolic, scurrilous or erroneous” 
The test, in other words, is not—and 
certainly ought not to be—whether the 

_ Criticism is fair and truthful, but simply 
whether it actually threatens to subvert 
a fair administration of justice. This 
is the only valid test that can be ap- 
plied, truth being, as Pontius Pilate 
pointed out some time ago, an elusive 
variable dependent for definition upon 
the point of view from which it is be- 
held. 

But Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in an- 
other concurring opinion, observed that 
“freedom of the press is not an end in 
itself but a means to the end of a free 
society” and that “the independence of 
the judiciary is no less a means to the 
end of a free society. . . . A free press 
is not to be preferred to an independent 
judiciary, nor an independent judiciary 
to a free press. Neither has primacy 
over the other; both are indispensable 
to a free society.” 

This is to say that no right embraces 
a power to wreck the society granting 
it or to subvert the end it was designed 
to serve. It would seem, then, that 
even in this freest of societies there is at 
some point a limit to the immunity con- 
ferred upon the press. It follows from 
this that essential freedom of the press 
can be preserved only by a self-imposed 
responsibility—that is, by a reasonable 
degree of self-discipline and self-re- 
straint. American newspapers need to 
remember that they are but a fourth 
estate—not the whole community. 


DWINDLING COMPETITION 


Diversity is the wellspring of Ameri- 
can freedom. And the theory on which 
the press has been granted immunity 
from government control in this society 
is that, with a sufficiency of independent 
newspapers, the shortcomings or ex- 
cesses of some will be corrected and 
counterbalanced by the virtues of 
others. We rely on competition, in 
other words, to offset the dangers of 
private ownership. 

It is now a notorious fact, however, 
that competition in the field of the daily 
newspaper has been rapidly diminish- 
ing. This is a point which has been 
so abundantly substantiated lately by 
Oswald Garrison Villard® and Morris 
Ernst,* among others, that there would 
seem to be no occasion to labor it here. 
It should suffice to recall that while in 
1909—-the peak year of newspaper di- 
versity—this country had 2,600 dailies, 
the number had shrunk by 1920 to 
2,324, by 1930 to 2,219, and by 1940 
to 1,998. During this period, moreover, 
literacy had grown, the population had 
increased, and total newspaper circula- 
tion had nearly doubled. An even 
more startling fact is the growth of 
monopoly ownership. In 85 per cent 
of the cities of the United States which 
have daily newspapers, there is either 
but a single one or a single ownership of 
all the English-language dailies pub- 
lished. 


Factors LIMITING COMPETITION 


The mortality rate among newspapers 
is far greater than the birth rate. This 
is largely because the investment requi- 
site for a new publication has become so 


3 Oswald Garrison Villard, The Disappear- 
ing Daily, New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1944. 

t Morris Emst, The First Freedom, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 

5 Data on number of newspapers from The 
First Freedom, p. 62. 
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prohibitive that only millionaires need 
apply. Anyone who wants to start a 
new paper in a community with a trad- 
ing-area population between 100,000 and 
250,000 must have at least a million 
dollars available. If he aims to pub- 
lish in a larger city, with a trading-area 
population between a quarter-million 
and a half-million, his investment is 
likely to run as high as two and a half 
million dollars. And if he aspires to 
serve a metropolitan center, he can 
reckon the two and a half million dol- 
lars as an absolute minimum, with the 
sky the limit for what his actual costs 
may be before he begins to get a re- 
turn on his outlay. Oswald Garrison 
Villard says that “the New York Times’ 
newest press is valued at more than 
$1,000,000.” € 

Certain additional factors tend to re- 
strict the range of newspaper competi- 
tion. Wire service franchises and some 
desirable syndicated features are not al- 
ways obtainable. Moreover, during and 
since the war, newsprint has been ex- 
tremely scarce; indications are that the 
scarcity will continue and perhaps grow 
more severe. Because of it, a number 
of large publications have purchased 
their own paper mills. The effect is to 
make paper difficult to obtain for news- 
papers without such resources. Another 
consideration tending to squeeze the 
marginal publisher out of business is the 
fact that the cost of newsprint has just 
about doubled during the last decade 

Several powerful newspapers have 
banded together recently in a develop- 
ment which may further restrict com- 
petition. They offer a discount on their 
individual rates to national advertisers 
willing to purchase space in all of them 
at once. Since the group includes such 
key papers as the Times and the Daily 
News in New York, the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Baltimore Sun, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and the Des Moines 
“6 The Disappearing Daily, p. 4. 


Register and Tribune, the offer is an 
enticing one. But its effect may be to 
disadvantage their competitors. The 
courts may have to pass on the legality 
of such a combination. 


EFFECTS OF New TECHNIQUES 


Most established newspapers are, to 
be sure, by virtue of their monopoly or 
near-monopoly position, great money- 
makers. Nevertheless, they are for the 
most part singularly inefficient in their 
production and distribution processes. 
There has been no radical or significant 
innovation in the techniques employed 
to manufacture a newspaper or to get 
the manufactured product to the con- 
sumer since the turn of the century. 
Moreover, so far as can be learned, 
little or nothing has been done to en- 
courage the development of new and 
more modern techniques; a survey con- 
ducted recently by one enterprising pub- 
lisher disclosed that the manufacturers 
of printing presses were spending less 
than $100,000 on research into new 
printing techniques. 

Some highly interesting research is in 
progress, however, in the realm of elec- 
tronics, which may in time revolutionize 
newspaper production. Facsimile is a 
process demonstratedly capable of dis- 
tributing newspapers by radio with 
drastic economies in production costs. 
It eliminates the whole costly, elaborate 
process of stereotyping, rotary-press 
printing, and mail truck-carrier boy de- 
livery, cutting approximately in half 
the personnel and the enormous over- 
head requisite to the operation of a con- 
ventional newspaper plant today. Fac- 
simile receivers may soon be on the 
market at a price no greater than that 
of the standard typewriter. It seems 
unlikely, however, that publishers, con- 
sidering their heavy investment in 
equipment and their inveterate allergy 
to innovation, will show much alacrity 
in adopting this new system of distribu- - 
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tion; and until the publishers, or radio 
operators who may decide to become 
their rivals, invest in transmitters and 
begin to use facsimile to distribute 
newspapers, the public will have little 
incentive to buy facsimile receivers. 
Nevertheless, facsimile does open at 
least a possibility of expanding com- 
petition in the publishing field. A fac- 
simile newspaper can be established at 
a fraction of the investment cost neces- 
“sary for the conventional newspaper. 
It may be, therefore, that facsimile will 
eventually usher in a return to the early 
days of American journalism when new 
papers were born easily (and of course 
died easily), when competition was on 
the basis of content quality, and when 
the chance to compete, relatively un- 
inhibited by the costliness of printing 
facilities, was available to all who had 
ideas they wanted to express. This 
kind of competition is necessary to ful- 
fill the premise upon which our concept 
of press freedom is founded. It is 
necessary if newspapers are to afford 
that diversity and conflict of ideas 
which are the dynamics of the American 
political system. 


UNIFORMITY OF OUTLOOK 


Contemporary newspapers are big 
business enterprises. William Allen 
White observed in 1938: 


Any newspaper in any American town 
represents a considerable lot of capital for 
the size of the town. The owners of news- 
paper investments, whether they be bank- 
ers, stockholders of a corporation, or indi- 
viduals, feel a rather keen sense of finan- 
cial responsibility and they pass their 
anxiety along to newspaper operatives, 
whether these operatives be superintend- 
ents known as managing editors, foremen 
known as city editors, or mere wage earn- 
ers known as editorial writers, copy desk 
men, reporters, or what not. The sense of 
property goes thrilling down the line.’ 

‘Quoted by Harold L. Ickes, America’s 
House of Lords (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
“and Co., 1939), p. 180. 


This sense of property imbues the 
owners of newspaper investments with 
a community of interest and outlook. 
They are in competition with one an- 
other, where their orbits coincide, for 
advertising revenue and for circulation. 
But there is not much competition 
among them in the realm of ideas, their 
points of view being so similar. Most 
of them are men of wealth, associating 
with men of wealth; and it is not un- 
natural, therefore, that they should tend 
to resist, more or less uniformly, social 
or political ideas which might under- 
mine the advantages they possess. It is 
this circumstance, perhaps, which af- 
fords an explanation for the general op- 
position of the press during the past 
decade to the New Deal, to the rising 
strength of organized labor, and even 
to the most moderate reform proposals, 
such as health insurance, low-cost pub- 
lic housing, or a Federal guarantee of 
full employment. There are clashes 
among newspapers, to be sure, in the 
support of rival political candidates or 
of the two dominant established politi- 
cal parties. But the range of conflict 
is a narrow one, affording little room for 
the expression of novel or heretical ideas 
which may be the freshets of democratic 
progress. 


DECLINE OF THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


Only occasionally nowadays do news- 
papers initiate reform or fight with any 
fervor for, instead’ of against, changes 
in the established patterns of American 
life. This is especially true as far as 
their editorial pages are concerned, In- 
deed, in many instances these seem to 
possess no more than a ritual signifi- 
cance, avoiding controversy out of an 
evident fear of alienating or antagoniz- 
ing any element of the reading public. 
A past president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, Grove Pat- 
terson, made this observation in 1935: 
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I am less disturbed about the “freedom 
of the press” in the United States than I 
am about the disposition of so many news- 
papers not to do anything with the free- 
dom that is theirs. . . . The press in the 
United States does not suffer from lack of 
freedom. . . . But with some notable ex- 
ceptions .. . we suffer from editorial in- 
activity and mental indolence The press 
does not lack courage but in too many 
quarters it has grown rusty with disuse.® 


Atrophy of the editorial page is most 
common in the smaller cities where mo- 
nopoly situations prevail, and has its 
most lamentable effect in respect of lo- 
cal affairs. It is only the exceptional 
small-city newspaper which, lacking the 
goad of competition, grapples forcefully 
with community problems. It is ex- 
tremely fashionable among American 
editorial writers to deplore the trend 
toward centralization of authority in 
the Federal Government; yet those 
most prone to view this development 
with alarm rarely press with much 
vigor for the solution of local problems 
at the local level. They are content to 
look above and beyond these to more 
remote national and international issues 
about which their opinions are less 
likely to evoke resentments among their 
readers. 

A study of ten leading Texas news- 
papers by Milton and Hortense Gabel ° 
throws some interesting light on this 
tendency. The editorial pages of the 
ten papers were read for a period from 
September through December 1945. 
Out of a total of 3,362 editorials ex- 
amined, 1,036 dealt with national issues 
and personalities, 904 with international 
problems, 377 with municipal affairs, 
and 162 with Texas and the Southwest. 
According to the authors, “editorials 
not allocated to the major classifications 


8 Quoted by Harold Ickes, op. cdt., p. 137. 

9 “Texas Newspaper Opinion: I,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. 1 (Spring 
1946), p. 57. 


discussed a wide range of subjects from 
obituaries through fund drives, to ser- 
mons ‘on the cardinal sins and com- 
ments on the advancing march of sci- 
ence.” 

There is in this analysis at least a 
suggestion of imbalance, of inadequacy 
in attention to those matters which lie 
close to the heart of the communities 
these newspapers are supposed to serve. 
Yet it is precisely in regard to local 
matters that editorial pages are capable 
of the greatest expertness and the great- 
est impact on community life. It is a 
recognized part of their responsibility, 
of course, to provide informed inter- 
pretation of the complex national and 
international affairs which their news 
pages report. Few of them, however, 
are more than meagerly qualified to do 
this; they are written far too often by 
men limited in background and in ac- 
cess to information, who are paid 
miserly salaries merely to give gram- 
matical expression to the prejudices of 
their employers. That they have de- 
clined markedly in prestige and influ- 
ence is attested by the widespread dis- 
regard of their counsel manifested by 
voters at the polls in recent years. 

In the field of foreign relations, how- 
ever, where their views can be con- 
sidered more disinterested, editorials 
have played a significant part in the 
evolution of American thought from 
isolationism to a sense of world re- 
sponsibility. There is a striking cor- 
relation between the trends revealed by 
public opinion polls and those revealed 
by careful studies of editorial attitudes 
on this country’s place in world affairs 
during the past decade. No doubt the 
editorial thinking was responsive to, as 
well as responsible for, the growth of 
public opinion. It served valuably, in 
any case, to articulate a newly devel- 
oped consciousness of America’s role on 
an integrated planet. 
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APPRAISAL OF THE PRESS 


The contemporary American newspa- 
per is something of a literary bargain 
basement. It offers to readers an im- 
mense variety of material that cannot 
in any sense be catalogued as news— 
advice to the lovelorn, Broadway and 
Hollywood gossip, menus and fashions, 
crossword puzzles, book reviews, health 
columns, comic strips, homemaking 
hints, bridge problems. Most of this 
diverse stock is syndicated and identi- 
cal whether printed in Oregon or Rhode 
Island. Much of the news, too, comes 
through wire services, so that the re- 
porting of all but local events is to a 
large extent centrally determined. In 
addition, the style and make-up of news 
pages has become highly standardized 
and stereotyped. One editor’s concept 
of news is very like another’s; they 
have all been bred to look for the man 
biting the dog, so that they tend to re- 
gard what is unusual as necessarily sig- 
nificant. 

But when all these defects have been 
acknowledged, the American press must 
be credited with a daily depiction of 
history in rough-draft form unequaled 
by the press of any other nation for 
speed, accuracy, and comprehensive- 
ness. It makes available to the Ameri- 
can people each day a picture, in minia- 
ture, of the world in which they live, 
focused to be sure in accordance with 
conventional concepts of newsworthi- 
ness, dramatized and oversimplified so 
that those who run may read, yet ful- 
filling nevertheless to a respectable de- 
gree its primary function—to commu- 
nicate a knowledge of events which will 
afford an informed basis for social ac- 
tion. If that basis is less substantial 
than it should be, other media of com- 
munication, as well as the whole charac- 


ter of our society, must also be held ac- 
countable. The strengthening of that 
basis is indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of representative government. 

Generalizations about newspapers are 
peculiarly apt to be invalid and, indeed, 
misleading. There are exceedingly wide: 
differences, of course, in the extent to 
which different newspapers fulfill their 
function. The concept of press freedom 
extends the shield of its protection over 
those that flagrantly abuse as well as 
over those that respect it. We are not 
without journals which viciously debase 
public taste and warp public opinion. 
But neither are we without journals 
which cleave conscientiously to the 
highest standards of an exacting and 
immensely difficult undertaking. 

Any institution, and especially an in- 
stitution so privileged as the press, de- 
serves to be appraised not merely in 
comparison with its counterparts else- 
where but in terms of its own preten- 
sions and potentialities. Most Ameri- 
can newspapers possess a credo, and 
many of them flaunt it proudly on their 
mastheads. Commonly such a credo 
pledges the newspaper to give the peo- 
ple light, to expose evil and injustice 
wherever they may be found, to oppose 
oppression, to speak for the speechless, 
to press for the betterment of commu- 
nity life. These are lofty pretensions, 
too often forgotten or ignored. Yet 
they are services which free people are 
entitled to expect of an institution to 
which they grant a special measure of 
freedom. They are services which must 
be performed if freedom of the press is 
to be, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter char- 
acterized it, “a means to the end of a 
free society.” At its best, a newspaper 
is the conscience of its community. It 
may receive absolution, then, only in 
proportion to its approach to an ideal. 


Alan Barth is a member of the editorial staf of the Washington Post. Earlier he served 
as a reporter for the Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise, as edstorial writer for the Beaumont 
Journal, and as a Washington correspondent for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


Social Impact of the Radio 


By KENNETH G. BARTLETT 


HE growth and influence of radio- 
broadcasting in the United States 
-is one of the most dramatic chapters in 
the history of communication. ` In less 
than three decades 90.7 per cent of our 
families have acquired radio receivers. 
This means 33,998,000 “radio homes” or 
about 130,000,000 potential listeners.* 
Compared with that of other na- 
tions, this is a fabulous record Charles 
J Rolo estimated in 1942 that there 
were 100,000,000 radio receivers in the 
world, and that the total listening audi- 
ence was about 300,000,000.? If his 
figures are correct, more than half of 
the receivers and over a third of the 
listeners in the world are in the conti- 
nental United States. This is convinc- 
ing evidence that we are a radio-minded 
nation, a sound-conscious generation. 
The size of the available audience, 
particularly in comparisón with those 
of other countries, is a tribute to the 
broadcasters. While a high standard 
of living made the purchase of receivers 
possible, the broadcasters provided the 
programs that made people want to 
own sets. But if a “well done” citation 
goes to the industry for having kindled 
public interest, a corresponding note of 
caution must be sounded regarding the 
use that is being made of this extensive 
pipe line: to the American home. Be- 
cause the industry has such a tremen- 
dous social responsibility, this paper 
will approach broadcasting as a means 
of communication rather than merely 
as a form of entertainment. 
On October 1, 1946 there were 1,005 
AM (amplitude modulation) stations 


1 Radio Families—-USA—1946 (New York: 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau, Inc., 1946), 


p. 1. 
2 Charles J. Rolo, Radio Goes to War (New 
York: G P. Putnam’s Sons), p. 12. 
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providing broadcast service. This was 
an increase of almost 100 since the end 
of the war, and the number continues 
to grow. Sixty-five FM (frequency 
modulation) stations were in operation; 
almost 600 more had been licensed or 
given construction permits; and 3,000 
to 4,000 more have been projected for 
the next five years! 

If radio, with its sales appeal and 
propaganda, has been a_ bewildering 
and at times confusing experience in the 
past, it is almost sure to be confusion 
confounded in the years ahead. There 
is sure to be a wider program choice, 
more competition for the advertising 
dollar, and less opportunity for a few 
stations to dominate the public mind. 
There will be “voices” everywhere, and 
radio may become more like magazines, 
with each station aiming its programs 
at a certain type of listener. In rural 
and small urban areas stations may be 
similar to the small weekly paper that 
emphasizes the reporting of local news. 


THE PROGRAMMING PROBLEM 


The programming problem of these 
thousand-odd AM stations staggers the 
imagination. Today, even omitting 
duplication by network affiliates, there , 
are more than 22,000 different offerings 
every day, over 7,500,000 every year. 
General Sarnoff recently commented as 
follows: 


There is no doubt about it, many radio 
programs aren’t what they ought to be. 
But there’s a first-class reason. Every day, 
at least 18 hours a day, radio puts on a 
different show almost every 15 minutes 
Show me any other medium—the movies, 
the theater, anything—that burns up crea- 
tive talent at that rate. It’s lke a boiler 
you continually stoke; it calls for an awful 
lot of coal. And there simply isn’t enough 
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to go around. Considering that, I think 
radio is doing an excellent job ° 


To cope with the problem of pro- 
gramming, more than two thirds of the 
AM stations are affiliated with net- 
works. Even though most of the affili- 
ates carry network programs only about 
half the time, the networks still have a 
powerful influence on American life; 
their member stations are usually those 
with the greatest power and the choicest 
wave lengths and are located in the 
most active markets. Siepmann esti- 
mates that 95 per cent of the nighttime 
broadcast power carries network pro- 
grams, and this despite the fact that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has repeatedly attempted to reduce the 
power of networks over affiliated sta- 
tions. If the axiom “Best programs 
beget best audiences” is true, it is 
probably the networks, and the adver- 
tising agencies that supply programs to 
the networks, that are chiefly respon- 
sible for the impressive popularity of 
radio in America. 


FINANCED THROUGH ADVERTISING 


To finance our broadcasting bill, sta- 
tions and networks sold $405,000,000 
in advertising in 1945. Where advertis- 
ing is the financial base, there is more 
money for programming, a wider pro- 
gram choice, and greater competition for 

‘audience. The United States method 
of letting advertising pay the bill is an 
interesting study in political theory. 
In practice, it works like this: 

The American people, through the 
FCC, offer a limited number of licenses 
to properly qualified citizens, if these 
applicants agree to put “the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity” first. 
The motivation is the right to make a 
profit, but, at least in theory, the public 

3 Time, Oct. 14, 1946, p. 86. 

4Charles R. Siepmann, Radio’s Second 
Chance (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1946), 
p. 25. 


interest must come first, profits second! 
The broadcaster argues that these prin- 
ciples are coequals, and that there can 
be no profit without an audience and 
no audience without service. The lis- 
tener, however, after hearing an eve- 
ning jammed with sponsored programs ` 
interrupted with singing commercials, 
and with endless duplication of dance 
music, comedians, and drama, some- 
times wonders if the order has not been 
inverted, with profit first and an en- 
riched program service second. What- 
ever the point of view, the realities of 
broadcasting in America call for a 
profit, the best proof of which is that 
in 1944 only 41 commercial stations re- 
ported a loss." 

But sets and stations, programs and 
profits do not necessarily mean listeners. 
In considering the influence of radio on 
American life, one must think of radio- 
broadcasting as communication with 
1,000 stations at one end sending 22,000 
programs a day to American audiences 
at the other end. The most important 
question is this: How many voluntarily 
expose themselves to this flood of words 
and music? 


MEASURING THE AUDIENCE 


The coincidental telephone call has 
become a research symbol in measuring 
audience size. Hooperatings, for ex- 
ample, seem to give a consistent pic- 
ture of listening in urban areas. These 
reports, published every two weeks, 
provide a continuous picture of lis- 
tening habits. When President Roose- 
velt coined the famous phrase “A day 
that will live in infamy,” Chappell 
and Hooper surveys estimated that 
62,000,000 in the United States were 
listening. V-E and V-J Day Hoop- 
eratings for sets in use were 63.1 per 
cent, or 21,000,000 homes with about 
80,000,000 listeners. 


S¥leventh Annual Report, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, p. 14 
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The above, however, are unusual 
situations What about a typical day? 
Hooperating index for sets in use on 
average weekdays ranges from a low of 
15.0 per cent during the daytime’ in 
midsummer of 1946 to a high of 33 1 
per cent for an evening in January of 
1946. These audiences are divided 
among the stations serving the area. 
Competition at times is so intense that 
the slightest gain by one station is a 
loss for another. An audience of 4 
or 5 per cent for a single program is 
normally considered a good daytime 
achievement. Eight to 9 per cent in the 
evening is also considered good. A 
profile picture of American homes on a 
winter evening would disclose almost a 
third with a radio receiver in use. And 
there would normally be an average of 
altnost three listeners per set. In the 
majority of cases women outnumber 
men. Next to the kitchen stove, the 
radio is the most widely: used household 
utensil. 


INFLUENCE ON VOTERS 


This unparalleled pipe line has prob- 
ably had a profound effect. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to determine all its 
ramifications. American life is so com- 
plex that probably no one change can 
be attributed to any one factor. Spe- 
cial studies, however, have isolated 
radio’s influence enough to show that it 
cannot be taken lightly, particularly in 
the molding of public opinion 

The active electorate has been en- 
larged from 39 per cent to 62 per cent 
of the eligibles during the years radio 
has been a part of the American scene. 
It would be an exaggeration to im- 
ply that radiobroadcasting alone has 
brought this about, but by giving the 
candidate an opportunity to carry his 
message directly to the people, it has 
made the citizen feel he is more a part 


8 Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 174. 


` influencing the voters’ choice. 


of the democratic process. The easy- 
to-listen-to “speeches of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt unquestionably brought out 
more voters than the same speeches 
would have brought out if they had 
only been read, 

In 1940 and again in 1944 Roosevelt 
was opposed editorially by a substan- 
tial majority of the Nation’s daily pa- 
pers. It is a fair question to ask 
whether he would have had the slight- 
est chance if there had been no means 
of carrying his case directly to the peo- 
ple. One of the significant changes that 
has occurred in the last twenty-five 
years is that the candidate is less de- 
pendent on the press. He can reach 
the people without having an editor lay 
a hand on his material. 

In the 1940 Presidential election 
Lazarsfeld made an intensive study of 
public opinion in relation to the candi- 
dates. One of the questions to be de- 
termined was which medium (newspa- 
per or radio) was more important in 
Twenty- 
three per cent said newspapers; 28 per 
cent said radio. Those changing to the 
Republican candidate usually said the 
newspapers influenced them, while those 
changing to the Democratic candidate 
said the radio was the cause.’ 


INFLUENCE BETWEEN ELECTIONS 


Between elections radio’s influence on 
public affairs is considerable, since agen- 
cies such as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the State Department are 
given frequent opportunity to explain 
their policies. In fact, “Radio execu- 
tives assume that access to the air waves 
is a prerogative of public office.” ® Di- 
rect reporting by these men undoubt- 
edly makes it easier for the party in 


™Paul F. Lazarsfeld, et al, The People’s 
Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan and Bees 
1944), pp. 127, 131. 

8 Rolf Kaltenborn, “Is Radio Impartial?” 
American Mercury Journal, June 1946, p. 665. 
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power to stay in power. Almost every 
station will have a fine set of figures to 
show how it balances the “outs” and 
the “ins,” but it is difficult to distin- 
guish between a “report to the people” 
and a plea for party support. The 
“ins” have always held an advantage. 
Radio increases it. 

When political parties spend one and 
a half million dollars for network time, 
as they did in 1944, it may be assumed 
that radio electioneering is a vital part 
of the democratic process.? That the 
people have to buy back their own time 
is a curious circumstance that could ob- 
tain only in dollar-crazy America. The 
reason given is that the parties ask for 
so much time that it would be unrea- 
sonable to ask broadcasters to give it 
away. But if radio can afford to give 
time between elections, why is it not 
even more important to give it at elec- 
tion time? And would anyone mind if 
the parties used less time but tried to 
use it more effectively? 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in 
speaking recently to a small group of 
station executives in the writer’s pres- 
ence, pointed out that radio news in- 
creasingly reports national and interna- 
tional events, but tends to neglect state 
government. In New York, for ex- 
ample—and the illustration could be 
multiplied many times—a state official 
cannot speak to the people of the state 
unless the state forms its own network, 
at its own expense. This tendency may 
be checked by the addition of many FM 
stations. There is no question that sta- 
tions are aware of the problem and are 
trying to solve it; but state-wide net- 
works on a broad scale and with ade- 
quate reporting of local news are still 
in the future. 


INFLUENCE ON FARM FAMILIES 
The influence of radio on farm fami- 
lies has been significant, though owner- 
3 New York Times, Nov. 7, 1944. 


ship of receiving sets is substantially 
less in rural than in urban communities 
An interesting survey was made in two 
counties before and after electrifica- 
tion.*° Even though the material gath- 
ered is not new, it indicates sharply 
something of broadcasting’s influence 
on the farmer. It shows, for example, 
that after electrification had made the 
use of radios possible, the farmer’s in- 
terest in national affairs increased; farm 
life became more enjoyable for both 
young and old (though maladjusted 
young farmers were more eager than 
ever to leave); cohesiveness of the farm 
family was increased. The radio even 
caused the farm people to stay up ten 
minutes later in the summer and fifteen 
to twenty minutes later in the winter. 
When it was impossible for them to 
keep both telephone and radio (and the 
telephone is one of the most needed and 
treasured farm utilities), they gave up 
the telephone. If these influences have 
occurred on a broad scale, radio has re- 
duced the remoteness of the farm and, 
along with the automobile and labor- 
saving machinery, has made farm life 
more appealing. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH ENTERTAINMENT 


Radio, however, has had its greatest 
influence in the area of entertainment. 
From the time a Fortune public opin- 
ion poll found it to be our favorite rec- 
reation, broadcasting has continued to 
emphasize show business. It is un- 
realistic to consider its major propor- 
tions in any other light. Actually, 
radio is the clown that occasionally 
talks like a man! l 

An examination of radio’s “best sell- 
ers” (those with the highest Hooperat- 
ings) always finds the variety and 
comedy programs heading the list, with 
drama as close second. Symphonies and 


10 Paul F Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton 
(Eds.), Radio Research 1941, pp 224 ff. 
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forums are not to be found even within 
the first fifty! 

Approximately 25 per cent of eve- 
ning time is used for drama; another 
25 per cent for variety; 15 per cent for 
news and commentators; 15 per cent 
for audience participation; and 10 per 
cent for popular music. The remainder 
is for familiar and classical music, edu- 
cation, and children’s programs If 
America’s Town Meeting gets 4 per cent 
of the potential listeners it is doing well. 
Of course the proportions are unfortu- 
nate, but we are an entertainment-mad 
nation, and the broadcasters know it 
It would be difficult to prove that radio 
made us that way, but certainly it has 
entertained more than it has educated 

A considerable case can be made for 
radio’s influence on our tastes. The 
great comedians, even though their ma- 
terial seems pretty much left over from 
last year—and this is being kind—pres- 
ent in the main some of the cleanest 
humor to be found in the entertainment 
world. Bob Hope and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, Fibber McGee and Jack Benny 
often have one out of every four sets 
dialed to them. The wartime messages 
relating to the sale of bonds, the saving 
of fats, the appeals for nurses, and so 
forth that were included on these pro- 
grams were highly effective, and it is 
doubtful if any type of program did 
more to keep up civilian morale during 
the war. Apparently we can be sold if 
it is done with a Jaugh. Maybe this is 
one of our national characteristics; and 
if it is, it is inevitable that radio will, 
and proper that it should, mirror our 
tastes in this respect. The comedy pro- 
gram is just as American as ham ’n’ 
eggs or Stephen Foster! The ability to 
laugh is a part of our culture; and 
radio, by making light entertainment a 
daily experience, becomes a social safety 
valve that helps to keep people more 
satisfied than they would be without it. 


In this respect it goes to the very core 
of democratic living. 

As some may challenge this by point- 
ing a scornful finger at the daily serial, 
perhaps something should be added 
here about radio’s only contribution to 
the drama. As late as 1945, thirty-six 
of these “troublemakers” were presented 
daily on two of the major networks. 
Four to five hours between 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. are still not uncommon. Twenty 
million women listen regularly The 
almost sadistic satisfaction women seem 
to get from marital mix-ups, murders, 
mortgages, and men has caused many a 
person to wonder if radio was not about 
to drive the homemaker crazy. 

Historically, the daily serial put radio 
on a solid financial foundation. It 
served the dual purpose of giving mil- 
lions of listeners something they ap- 
parently wanted and of proving that 
there is a substantial daytime audience. 
Its weakness is in the excessive number 
presented and in its realistic portrayal 
of not-true-to-life situations. Actually, 
there is substantial doubt if it is nearly 
as bad as much of the stuff that is 
bought on newsstands. 

The facts are that the daily serial is 
declining both in quantity and in listen- 
ers, and for every woman who wants 
more, there are thirty-six who want 
less. Readers of Taz ANNALS will 
not like serials, but for every one who 
reads this article there will be a thou- 
sand who listen to “John’s Other Wife ” 
If we could reduce the number and 
harness what was left, it is possible the 
serial could become an instrument for 
good. 


, 


NEws REPORTING 


The increased volume of news on the 
air is the greatest program change that 
has occurred in the last decade This, 
particularly, is where the clown begins 
to talk like a man! Today almost 10 

11 Morris L Ernst, op. cit, p 165 
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per cent of a station’s schedule is news 
or commentaries. When listeners are 
asked to name the type of program they 
enjoy the most, 65 to 75 per cent say 
they prefer news.?? Measurement stud- 
ies show that women prefer hearing it 
to reading it. Those in the lower in- 
come groups prefer radio to newspapers. 
Farmers and young people say the same 
thing. Those, however, who have a 
deep interest in news continue to prefer 
the newspaper. This apparently is the 
group that wants the whole story and 
not a fifty-word high-light version. 

If there is one single function that 
American radio has performed well it is 
the generally fair and accurate handling 
of straight news, which has built up a 
high degree of public confidence. 

Now that the war is over, radio sta- 
tions are making a more determined 
bid than ever before to bring their lis- 
teners more news—not just the mate- 
rial that is taken off the teletype, but 
news that their own reporting staffs 
gather and edit. One small station 
recently reported that it not only sub- 
scribed to AP, UP, INS, and Trans- 
radio, but also had three local report- 
ers, a part-time Washington correspond- 
ent, and an editorial policy. AH other 
programs were incidental to news. If 
knowing what is occurring makes bet- 
ter citizens, radio is helping us toward 
a more informed electorate. Unfortu- 
nately it is understanding what occurs 
that is really important, and there is 
little evidence of achievement in this 
report. 


PuBLic CONFIDENCE 


That the public believes radio to be 
impartial in its handling of news was 
shown in a recent nation-wide survey 
by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Denver. Of 
those questioned, 81 per cent expressed 


12 “The Public Looks at Radio,” Opinion 
News, p. 4. 


belief that radio stations were fair in 
giving both sides of an argument, and 
39 per cent believed in the newspapers. 
The greater confidence in radio is un- 
founded, since most stations get their 
news from the same press associations 
that supply the newspapers. Appar- 
ently several of the people replying 
trusted both media. Parenthetically, it 
might be added that the newsaper head- 
line, rather than the story, determined 
the trust or distrust of newspaper read- 
ers. £ 

In the same survey, the people were 
asked to evaluate the efficiency in pub- 
lic service of five community institu- 
tions. The rating of Excellent or Good 
was given to radio stations by 82 per 
cent; churches, 76 per cent; schools, 62 
per cent; newspapers, 68 per cent; lo- 
cal government, 45 per cent. The most 
critical answers came from those with 
a college background. 


REASONS FOR POPULARITY 


Before examining radio’s basic prob- 
lems, we should ask how anything so 
new could have captured so much at- 
tention and public confidence in so 
short a time. A partial answer lies in 
radio’s unusual properties—character- 
istics that relatively few think about. 
Consider them briefly: 

An examination of the daily schedule 
will show a universality that encom- 
passes almost every taste. The radio 
tries to be all things to all people; and 
it probably has had its greatest success 
in appealing to lower income and edu- 
cationally less fortunate groups. 

Listen to a program, and with the 
sound dying in the fraction of a second, 
the listener will sense that radio is con- 
temporaneous. It deals with “now.” 
Once broadcast, there can be no cor- 
rection—once released, the signal is 
gone forever! This is a characteristic 
that makes radio exciting and always 
new and fresh. 
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Remember, too, that while the audi- 
ence is measured in hundreds, thou- 
sands, and even millions, the appeal is 
to the individual in his own home. 
Psychologically, this is speech at its 
best. 

Finally, it is a unique social instru- 
ment in that the radio speaker is blind 
and deaf to his audience, and the lis- 
tener is blind and dumb to the radio 
speaker; yet the two-way power of the 
human voice is such that it suggests 
imaginative pictures which more than 
compensate for the lack of sight. The 
image occurs in the listener’s mind un- 
restricted by specific detail; it is, there- 
fore, a perfect picture, for the listener 
can tailor it to his own taste. Radio is 
not an ordinary means of communica- 
tion. It is, in fact, strikingly unusual, 
and there is no reason why anyone 
should be surprised at its public ac- 
ceptance. 


GROWING CRITICISM 


The really important question is what 
place it will occupy in the communica- 
tions structure in the immediate years 
ahead. Its growth has been spectacular. 
Will it continue to gain in influence? 
It will ¿f radio stations will improve 
their programs. Though the majority 
of listeners seem satisfied, there has 
been a growing volume of criticism. 

The Blue Book, issued by the Federal 
Communications Commission, said in 
substance, improve your programs and 
keep the promises you made when you 
asked for a license. Siepmann, in 
Radio’s Second Chance, pointed to hour 
after hour of commercials and asked, 
Where is public service? Even the 
New York Times has been pulling no 
punches in commenting on some of 
radio’s most highly rated programs. 
In reviewing Bob Hope’s first for this 
season, Jack Gould said: “Surely, Mr. 
Hope is more familiar with the facts of 
broadcasting. It is not true that lis- 


teners have the average mentality of 
the three-year-old. The accepted sta- 
tistics always have shown that they are 
the equal of the twelve-year-old, Mr. 
Hope.” Perhaps the most telling blow 
of all was the best-selling novel, The 
Hucksters. As usual, though, it was 
Fred Allen’s burlesque of the industry 
on his own radio program that said 
what many had wanted to say for a 
long time. To the tune of “Someday It 
May Happen,” Allen said: 


The day that I take over, I’ll clean up radio 

Tve got a little list, I’ve got a little list 

Of things that upset listeners, T'I see that 
they all go 

And they never will be missed, they never 
will be missed 

There’s those fat off-key sopranos who 
keep singing Rinso White 

And that fellow Gabriet Whoozis, with his 
“Ah, there’s news tonight” 

There’s those mournful serial programs, all 
unhappiness and grief 

Where the baby’s a delinquent and the 
grandma is a thief 

And those honeymoon atrocities, where the 
bride is always kissed 

They never will be missed, they never will 
be missed.*8 


These are all good signs for an in- 
dustry that has been thin-skinned and 
afraid of government, press, and pres- 
sure groups for too long. Radio is an 
illustration of the giant who is afraid 
of his own power. Fearful of placing 
their economic life in jeopardy, stations 
have kept to the old routine. The way 
most stations give the listener more and 
more of the same is a little like conclud- 
ing that because one dose of medicine 
is good, four times the prescription 
would be four times better. The “good 
ol’ days” are simply running out. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


William S. Paley, in a speech to the 
National Association of Broadcasters in 
18 Time, Oct. 21, 1946, p. 66. 
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October 1946, put the problem this 
way: 


First we have an obligation to give most 
of the people what they want most of the 
time. Second, our clients, as advertisers, 
need to reach most of the people most of 
the time. This is not . . . inverted cause 
and effect....It is one of the great 
strengths of our kind of broadcasting. 

Now what about minority groups? I 
believe we should be just as honest in rec- 
ognizing and serving their secondary claims 
upon our time.... You can’t have a 
healthy democracy without minorities You 
can’t have democracy. 

Unfortunately our critics often fail... 
to give any prominence in their appraisals 
of radio to the simple... and sensible 
division of radio time and program em- 
phasis between majority and minority 
tastes. 


Good as the above is as a statement 
of the problem, it should be apparent 
that the last paragraph begs the ques- 
tion and is, therefore, no solution at all. 
How can radio better serve those who 
enjoy more solid fare? This is radio’s 
blind spot, and unless it is corrected, 
radio will gradually lose the high place 
it now occupies. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


A number of suggestions have been 
made. The Blue Book proposed achiev- 
ing a more balanced program by setting 
aside more periods for discussion and 
civic affairs during the best listening 
hours. 

Britain has recently inaugurated a 
“Third Program Service.’ The first 
service is for general programs of the 
traditional type; the second, or light, 
service for programs of the music-hall 
type; and the third is made up of seri- 
ous offerings for those who enjoy talks, 
fine music, poetry, and discussions. 

C. M. Jansky, Jr., prominent radio 
engineer, has argued that we can never 
have a truly free radio, in the same 


sense that we have freedom of speech 
and of the press, until we have “an al- 
location structure sufficiently extensive 
to be capable of providing enough sta- 
tions ... to permit the issuance of 
broadcast station licenses to all who, 
within reason, desire to operate them.” 
By inference we may conclude that a 
broad quality service is dependent on 
more stations; and there can be more 
stations only as FM is allowed free and 
unlimited development. 

William S. Paley has proposed “an 
industry-wide plan to formulate a new 
and detailed code of program stand- 
ards” and has urged that the in- 
dustry “be prepared .. to enforce it 
[through] the spotlight of publicity.” 

Each of the above suggestions has its 
weakness. Quantitative control by the 
Commission would obviously mean that 
the Government had its foot in the pro- 
gram door, and it might be only an- 
other short step before quantitative con- 
trol became qualitative as well. i 

The British solution of a separate 
service would afford no guarantee in 
America that advertising could support 
the cost, and unless such a service can 
be financed, it provides no solution. 

Jansky’s assumption that many more 
stations would guarantee a better serv- 
ice is an engineering approach to a pro- 
gram problem. Actually it has not 
been the large number of newspapers 
that has kept the press free, but rather 
the willingness of newspapers to fight 
through the courts for their constitu- 
tional guarantee. Radio has been sin- 
gularly unwilling to make a comparable 
fight. 

Mr Paley’s solution was tried sev- 
eral years ago when the industry with 
great “to-do” built a code, only to find 
its members paying little attention to 
it! 

All of these factors taken together, 
however, can contribute toward the 
solution of our program dilemma. Can 
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anyone deny that a code enforced 
through publicity by the industry would 
be a good thing? If the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters had spent 
half the time developing a code of fair 
practice that it spent in fighting the 
Blue Book, there might have been no 
need for the threat of government ac- 
tion. 

If universities and public school sys- 
tems go through with their intention of 
building FM stations, they may give 
us the frail beginnings of consistent 
quality offerings, comparable to Brit- 
ain’s “third service” Certainly Jan- 
sky’s argument that thousands of sta- 
tions are now possible cannot be dis- 
puted. 

Finally, if the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will make its threat 
a reality by crystal-clear action in a 
specific case, the industry will have an 
opportunity of carrying the order to 
the courts for a final decision. While 
no one of the proposals above is alone 
likely to solve the problem, parts of all 
combined would be a substantial step 
in the right direction. 


CLOWN or MAN? 


The importance of getting better pro- 
grams, particularly of the more serious 
type, cannot be overemphasized. Those 


coming here from other countries won- 
der how one of the world’s leading na- 
tions can afford the luxury of so many 
light programs in the presence of an 
atom bomb. ‘These people think of 
radio as communication—-a means for 
affecting people’s minds and actions; 
while our people think of it as enter- 
tainment—a means for touching pocket- 
books and stirring pleasurable emotions. 
Our tendency to describe everything we 
hear as a “show” is a failure to think 
of radio in terms of its fundamental 
aspect—communication! Perhaps the 
most important issue to be decided is 
whether radio is to be clown or man. 

A few years ago it did not really 
matter. We were fairly snug between 
two oceans Today a few suitcases 
of atomic energy strategically planted 
could change our way of living—and 
dying. The price of scientific advance- 
ment has always been the acceptance of 
greater responsibility, and greater re- 
sponsibility means less time for foolery. 
Let us, then, get down to the business 
of improving the material from which 
people make up their minds and on 
which they base their actions. To do 
otherwise in the presence of interna- 
tional distrust is to fiddle while states- 
men lay the: foundations for another 
war. 
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Social Uses of the Motion Picture 
By Arca A. MERCEY 


The real mission of the cinema is to show men that they are brothers Every agency, 
political or cultural, that reveals or increases the basically common interests of all hu- 
manity, serves the most important purpose of our troubled times.2 


T HAS become fashionable to praise 
the motion picture as a tool of com- 
munication of “incalculable value.” 
Thus, Dr. Alvin Johnson says the mo- 
tion picture “represents potentially the 
greatest advance in human intercom- 
munications since the invention of print- 
ing”; “more than any other educational 
medium the motion picture is interna- 
tional, and developments in one nation 
are of immediate use to the rest of the 
world.” ? “In its new use, the motion 
picture can be a medium of enlighten- 
ment unlike any other ever dreamed 
about.” ? 

How far is this optimistic appraisal 
of the motion picture’s significance 
justified in current practice? Without 
question, the impact of the war on the 
production, distribution, and utilization 
of film was very great. This was espe- 
cially true of the nontheatrical film— 
the news film, the informational and 
documentary film, and the training film. 
New developments and some notable 
achievements promise well for the fu- 
ture; but to complete the picture, many 
problems remain unsolved, and we have 
yet to exploit fully many of our oppor- 
tunities. The following pages attempt 
a brief survey and appraisal of some of 
the more significant aspects of recent 
and current practice in the fields of 


1“Cerebration in the Cinema,” Motion Pic- 
ture Letter, Vol 5, No. 4, Aug. 1946. 

2 Jean Benoit-Levy, The Art of the Motion 
Picture (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc, 
1946), preface, pp. vii, viii. 

8 From radio address by Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Sept. 1, 1946, over American Broad- 
casting Company network 
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both the theatrical and the nontheatri- 
cal motion picture.* 


ENTERTAINMENT FILM 

As “Hollywood,” i.e., the motion pic- 
ture industry, had not had to convert 
its organization to meet war needs, it 
was ready immediately after V-J Day 
to tackle its postwar problems. Fore- 
most among them was the recapture of 
foreign markets. Among obstacles to 
successful export are embargoes, quotas, 
restrictions, and exchange difficulties, as 
well as the growing competition of for- 
eign picture makers. To make way 
against these difficulties, the Motion 
Picture Export Association was formed. 
It was 


chartered by eight film distributors, Co- 
lumbia, M—G-M, Paramount, RKO, War- 
ner Bros., 20th Century-Fox, Universal and 
United Artists, for the purpose of selling 
and distributing their product in certain 
foreign countries. This association is 
unique in that it marks the first time in 
the history of the industry that the major 
companies have banded together on a joint 
merchandising enterprise ° 


Another means of developing a for- 
eign market is the 16-mm. film. The 
readiness with which it reaches audi- 
ences of many types has caused major 
companies to turn to it for overseas use.® 


4 Because of the limitation of space, ob- 
servations and references in this paper are ‘for 
the most part confined to American films and 
film sources. 

5 Statement from Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Aug. 7, 1946. 

8 For discussion of overseas use of 16-mm. 
prints in wartime, see Seymour R. Mayer, 
“The Overseas Motion Picture Service,” Busi- 
ness Screen, Issue 1, Vol. 7, Dec. 1945. 
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Overseas product is also making a 
bid for markets and recognition in 
America, The invasion from abroad 
has two results. First, good pictures 
are coming over, even though in limited 
numbers. The J. Arthur Rank organi- 
zation, with its world-wide alliances and 
distribution arrangements and tie-ups, 
really means business.” Second, not 


only are many of the foreign pictures 


meeting with box-office success, but they 
have a virtue which most Hollywood 
pictures lack—they say something; and 
they are obviously produced in an ef- 
fort in part at least to promote better 
intelligence and understanding between 
peoples 

“Caesar and Cleopatra” got off to a 
lucrative start after a high-pressure ex- 
ploitation campaign. “Brief Encoun- 
ter” was so well received that its dis- 
tribution program was shifted to take 
advantage of more attractive box-office 
prospects. “Henry V,” a superb color 
film, not only drew favorable comment 
but is making its mark as a great pres- 
tige picture. A Swiss-made film “The 
Last Chance,” the Italian film “The 
Open City,” and “Marie Louise” have 
had a favorable reception, particularly 
among critical groups. 

Invasion of the American market by 
top-quality foreign films suggests that 
many Hollywood producers need a bet- 
ter understanding of the film’s role in 
modern life, especially in the interna- 
tional sphere. In most cases the enter- 
tainment film can help to create better 
understanding between peoples. 

This is not to say, of course, that no 
good pictures are made in this country. 
Hollywood has to its credit many ex- 
cellent films which are entertaining, are 
good box office, and have the “added 
dimension” of being about something. 


T See Connery Chappel, “Rank’s Celluloid 
Empire,” First Spring of War—A Contact 
Book (London: Contact Publications, Ltd, 
1946), p. 70. 


In proportion to the total volume, the 
number is still too few; but those few 
are significant. To mention several, 
the following have successfully por- 
trayed America and American life: 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” “Going 
My Way,” “The Story of GI Joe,” “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” “The South- 
erner,” “Tomorrow the World,” and 
“Our Vines Have Tender Grapes.” 
Warner Brothers through the years 
have displayed intellectual courage in 
making pictures of high social value. 
Two which had substantial social influ- 
ence come readily to mind: “I Am a 
Fugitive From a Chain Gang” and 
“Black Fury.” > 

Many persons hope that the wartime 
experience of the film makers, particu- 
larly of those who saw military service, 
will encourage productions which, by 
portraying America accurately and sen- 
sitively, may promote better under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world. 

News Firm 

While the promised postwar inter- 
pretative newsreel has not made its ap- 
pearance, recent developments in the 
news-film field are significant in the 
evolution of international communica- 
tions. 

The two currently released American 
topical two-reel films, “March of Time” 
and “This Is America,” are. producing 
and interpreting subjects of current in- 
terest for American and export dis- 
tribution.? The Canadian-made “World 
in Action” series, which attracted at- 
tention with its Academy award film 
“Churchill’s Island” (1941), continues 
to receive wide distribution in North 
America and overseas.” Lowe’s, Inc., 
has a new postwar newsreel known as 

8 See in the “March of Time” series the fol- 


lowing: “World Food Problem,’ “Atomic 
Power,” “Report on Greece” From “This is 
America” see “No Place Like Home,” 


“Panama,” and “Report on Japan.” 
® National Film Board of Canada. 
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“Metro Newsreel,” which is produced 
in London in several languages for dis- 
tribution in foreign countries with a 
view to purveying news with some in- 
terpretative overtones. And the J 
Arthur Rank organization will go after 
Empire outlets in its two-reeler “This 
Modern Age.” 

Other new series of news and inter- 
pretative films are making their appear- 
ance. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has in- 
augurated a two-reel series, “Theater 
of Life,” with a human-interest ap- 
proach to the traffic and highway safety 
problem, “Traffic with the Devil,” 
being the first subject. And John Grier- 
son, for many years commissioner of 
Canada’s National Film Board, heads 
an organization, The World Today, 
which will release interpretative-type 
shorts entitled “Wonderfact,” “World- 
wise,” and “Venture.” 


INFORMATIONAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
Fim 


In the informational and documen- 
tary *° types of film we find some of 
our most promising vehicles for the na- 
tional and international communication 
of ideas. During the war this type of 
film was used extensively by govern- 
ment civilian and military services; 
and it promises to carry an informa- 
tional load in peacetime, though on a 
somewhat more limited basis.: 

In the rearmament and wartime pro- 
grams the informational film was used 
to develop public understanding and to 
inspire public support. “Power for De- 
fense,” a joint production of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, 
was the first defense film released by 
the organized motion picture indus- 
try. Others followed; among them, 


10 “Documentary” is here used in a rather 
broad sense. For various definitions of “docu- 
mentary” see p 8 of Canadian Image, a publi- 
cation of the National Film Board of Canada 
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“Bomber,” “Tanks,” and “Ring of 
Steel,” all produced by the Office for 
Emergency Management Film Unit. 

Establishment of a nontheatrical net- 
work of 16-mm. film distributors to co- 
operate with the OWI was a develop- 
ment of prime importance in the use of 
war information films. This advance 
had a profound influence in developing 
outlets for the many war-effort drives, 
particularly the Treasury Department’s 
War Bond campaigns, and in providing 
a hitherto unknown cohesion in the 16- 
mm. distribution industry. 

Films developed by the Office of War 
Information, Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, were correlated with over-all na- 
tional wartime needs; and the tech- 


“ nique of the short “message-film,” usu- 


ally three minutes in length, produced 
by the Government and others, was 
destined to have echoes in the postwar 
period. “Pots to Planes” (aluminum 
scrap) by the Office of War, Informa- 
tion, and “The New Spirit” (income 
tax), a Disney production, are ex- 
amples. 


In the armed services 


The United States armed forces used 
the documentary and informational film 
extensively for both in-service and ex- 
ternal reporting. Excellent documen- 
tary “reason why” films helped to ex- 
plain the war and its causes, and the 
“Why We Fight” series by Colonel 
Frank Capra made both documentary 
and educational history. 

Combat coverage not only helped to 
record the war but also to convey a 
sense of immediacy and authenticity 
which no other medium could rival. 
Combat footage was cut into orienta- 
tion, staff reports, incentive films, and 
public relations releases. The incen- 
tive films were widely used to develop 
civilian morale. In industrial estab- 
lishments the in-plant showings illus- 
trated to personnel managers the im- 
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portance of explaining to workers the 
background and purposes of industrial 
operations; and this discovery is likely 
to have profound influence on our post- 
war industrial relations. 

Armed service historical films also 
are being prepared from wartime foot- 
age! “The True Glory,” Anglo- 
American made, is an interesting ex- 
ample of international collaboration in 
the preparation of such a film.4* These 
records should be of tremendous value 
to scholars in the study of combat and 
other problems of the war. And spe- 
cial film reports for use within the serv- 
ice were employed; the highly restricted 
“Let There Be Light,” documenting 
psychiatric treatments, is an example. 
“The Nazi Plan,” prepared by the 
Office of Strategic Services, was used 
as evidence in the trial of Nazi war 
criminals at Nuremberg. 

All the armed services report that 
they are going to continue the use of 
films; with experience and training 
should come better films and more re- 
fined objectives and techniques. The 
really tremendous attention given film 
and photographic reports on thé atomic 
bomb tests at Bikini indicates the im- 
portance of the film in confidential and 
public information communications. 


Government programs 


In general, the United States Gov- 
ernment and its various departments 
make haste slowly in developing use of 
the film—-perhaps too slowly in this 
supersonic, atomic age. But some 


11 The first historical films by the War De- 
partment include 22 reels with the followmg 
titles: “D-Day Convoy,” “American First 
Army—Aachen to the Roer River,” “Naples 
to Cassino Miltary Pipeline System,” “The 
Gilbert Islands,” and “Campaign in Sicily.” 

12 Produced jointly by the Office of War In- 
formation and the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation from combat footage of the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, France, Poland, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, and 
Norway 
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progress has been made and some plans 
laid. 

The Overseas Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, OWI, set patterns of film pro- 
duction and distribution during the war 
which are having their effects in days of 
peace. Most of this agency’s films were 
informational and documentary in char- 
acter. “Toscanini” and “Valley of the 
Tennessee” are examples of excellent 
product for overseas use. In co-opera- 
tion with and through the film industry, 
a United Newsreel was developed which 
was eventually distributed in more than 
two dozen language versions in most 
parts of the world. 

One interesting development of the 
film program of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs be- 
fore and during the war was the pro- 
duction of films in South America to 
tell North Americans about the Latin 
American peoples. Among such films 
were “High Plain” and “The Bridge.” 
International communications must not 
be a one-way street We should tell the 
world in honest, straightforward pic- 
tures about the United States and its 
problems; conversely we should, through 
government and private agencies, pro- 
duce and seek out films that will show 
the United States the problems of other 
parts of the globe. 

By Executive order, the State De- 
partment has inherited the programs of 
both the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Office of 
War Information, and the Department’s 
current plans call for a nineteen-million- 
dollar world-wide information program, 
in which films will have an important 
role. The major purpose of the film 
program is 


to explain the United States to the world, 
honestly and factually. In so doing, we 
hope to dispel existing prejudices founded 
on ignorance, and to correct misunder- 
standings through showing the truth about 
our country. We ‘hope further that the 
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American story will help to instill confi- 
dence in democracy and democratic meth- 
ods of solving problems." 


The motion picture will also be used 
in the task of reorienting the thinking 
of conquered peoples. Both theatrical 
and nontheatrical films will be used by 
the Film and Theater program of the 
Reorientation Branch, Civil Affairs Di- 
vision, War Department. Instructional, 
entertainment, documentary, and news- 
reel films will be employed, some pro- 
. duced in the United States and some 
in the conquered countries. 

A film project of the Library of 
Congress has promised to service the 
film field, particularly the nontheatrical 
phases of it. The project was designed 
with a broad agenda and was financed 
by an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
fiscal year 1946-47. The film field 
awaits with interest announcements of 
the implementation of this program. 

Congress has recognized, in part at 
least, the value of films and visual aids, 
for in its Legislative Reorganization 
Act it directed the supervising archi- 
tect of the Capitol 


to make a study of the caucus rooms in 
order to provide improved acoustics and 
seating facilities for the presentation of 
motion pictures and other visual displays 
on matters of national interest.%* 


UNRRA films 


The use of the informational film by 
international organizations deserves no- 
tice. The visual and film program of 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, for example, 
is one of the most significant of all 
present public international activities 
Designed to show the public of the 
supplying countries how and where 

18 Presenting the United States Through 
Films,” a memorandum from the International 
Motion Picture Division, Office of Interna- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, State Department. 

14 Public Law 601, 79th Cong, 2d sess., Ch. 
753, Part 3, Sec. 241. 
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UNRRA was distributing supplies and 
the results achieved, eleven films have 
been made in the last eighteen months. 
Films have been recorded in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and 
have been distributed theatrically or 
nontheatrically in the United States, 
Central and South America, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Luxembourg, and Italy. 

UNRRA has been responsible for sev- - 
eral films of outstanding merit, particu- 
larly “Seeds of Destiny,” made for 
UNRRA by the Army Pictorial Service; 
“The Pale Horseman,” produced by 
OWI; and “Out of the Ruins,” by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 

In addition to regularly produced 
films, UNRRA, during the past year 
and a half, has added films to its news- 
reel reports. The use of the newsreel, 
the theatrical, and the nontheatrical 
film has given the organization a pene- 
trating program of films which, when 
and if the UNRRA Visual Media 
Branch is merged in the United Na- 
tions organization, will make further 
substantial contributions to the use of 
film in world communications. The 
success with which UNRRA films have 
surmounted language and frontier bar- 
riers in bringing to the public an un- 
derstanding of the various roles played 
by member nations is one of the most 
significant achievements in the con- 
temporary use of the film as an inter- 
national instrument of communication. 


Improvement needed 


In general summary of the present 
situation in the field of the informa- 
tional film, it may be said that the ex- 
pected postwar boom has been slow in 
building. Such organizations as the 
Film Council of America may provide 
stimulation and achieve greater com- 
munity co-operation. 

But improvement is needed to make 
technical equipment more available and 
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to provide better distribution of film. 
Delays in projector manufacture and 
rising costs have been a stumbling 
block; we need more and cheaper pro- 
jectors. And we need a more highly 
organized and integrated distribution 
system. While nontheatrical commer- 
cial distributors have done noble pio- 
neering, we have not yet a system 
of nontheatrical distribution providing 
regularly scheduled times, places, and 
means for showing 16-mm. films. Mili- 
tary experience in providing distribu- 
tion networks indicates the importance 
of organization. 


TRAINING Fim 


During the war both military and 
civilian leaders turned extensively to 
the motion picture as a useful tool to 
speed wartime training. Both had the 
same objective: to train workers (or 
fighters) as rapidly as possible to know 
their jobs better.1® The training-film 
story, a detailed one, can be told only 
piecemeal as new studies develop. The 
evaluation of the program and its sig- 
nificance for the days of peace in the 
United States and abroad will emerge 
gradually as the work experience is 
studied and knowledge of results is more 
widely disseminated. : 

The Army for the most part handled 
its own production through the Signal 
Corps and special units of the Army Air 
Forces, while the Navy contracted a 
major share of its work to private pro- 

15 See Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Movies That 
Teach (New York: Dryden Press, 1946), for 
an excellent study of the War Department’s 
training program. Note especially comment 
in author’s preface, p. ix' “The most outstand- 
ing things about educational motion picture 
developments during the war were the extent 
of their use by the armed services, the effi- 
ciency of their distribution, and the broadly 
enlarged vision of the scope of their useful- 
ness.” An excellent new text which sets forth 
a number of observations on current problems 
and potentials of teaching films is Edgar Dale’s 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1946, 
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ducers. The Office of Education, act- 
ing primarily as an administrative and 
supervisory organization, had all of its 
457 units done privately. 

Both live action and animation were 
employed. The humorous cartoon was 
used by the Signal Corps and the AAF 
ag well as by the Navy, though the 
Office of Education frowned on its use 
in war training. The Signal Corps 
found that the use of cutaway models 
was effective animation and that it 
speeded production and lowered cost., 
Co-ordination of training films with 
other visual aids was also recognized 
as important in military and civilian 
training and is likely to influence train- 
ing methods henceforth. And film 
strips, manuals, models, and other aids 
have a role to play. 

Refinements in technique growing out 
of work experience are resulting in new 
approaches. For example, the Army 
found that more effective results could 
be achieved by making more and shorter 
subjects, thus avoiding concentration of 
too much data in one film. One 43- 
minute basic film was broken into five 
separate films running a total of 126 
minutes. 

The Navy has a series of four films 
for indoctrination of midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, on the use of photog- 
raphy in training, in information work 
(newsreels particularly), in testing, in 
research and development, and in in- 
telligence work. 

The military is reported as com- 
pletely convinced of the value of the 
film as a tool. But the needs and re- 


18 One of the most famous of wartime car- 
toon characters was “Snafu,” the little figure 
used in the Army-Navy Screen Magazine. 
Note also “Trigger Joe” of the AAF films 
Hoban, op. cit., in summarizing “Audience Re- 
actions to Film Techniques,” says. “The last- 
ing effectiveness of comic cartoons as a teach- 
ing device in motion pictures is open to ques- 
tion.” 
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sults of the wartime experience still 
leave much to be investigated and 
evaluated. Detailed research studies, 
particularly of utilization and of fitting 
film to need, are necessary. The me- 
dium itself should be refined, especially 
in connection with its use as a tool in 
the teaching and training program. 
While the film should have wide influ- 
ence in the field of civilian teaching, its 
use as an auxiliary tool is likely to be 
accepted slowly by American textbook 
publishers, despite the body of evidence 
‘pointing to its utility when used in con- 
junction with other media. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, however, 
has instituted a series of films based on 
some of its leading texts. The motion 
picture, which served the needs of war, 
is well adapted to the disciplines of 
peace, and the film should emerge in its 
proper perspective in the educational 
and training picture of United States 
industry and education. Those in the 
armed services and in positions of ci- 
vilian leadership have a real responsi- 
bility in helping to realize this goal. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE FILMS 


The special-purpose films are making 
substantial progress, and wartime tech- 
niques will be adapted to these films as 
production moves forward. The re- 
ligious and business films particularly 
` are advancing on a wide front. An al- 
location of $2,500,000 has been made 
by the Lutherans for films,” and the 
Protestant Film Commission has been 


17 Film Daily, July 16, 1946 
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formed to stimulate the production of 
films for nontheatrical uses and to ex- 
ert influence on Hollywood.'® 

A growing appreciation of the film as 
a tool and a weapon is shown by labor, 
especially by the Congress of Indus-, 
trial Organizations. “Deadline for Ac- 
tion,” a 36-minute film with live action 
and animation, was produced for the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO) as a 1946 
election educational campaign picture. 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
sponsored “Brotherhood of Man,” a 
short color animated film based on 
Races of Mankind by Benedict and 
Weltfish. It was one of the most am- 
bitious film projects in the labor edu- 
cation field. No doubt there will be in- 
creasing use of the film by labor, for 
the medium is too potent to be long 
neglected. 

CONCLUSION 

On the whole, the outlook for flm 
progress in the postwar years, though 
in some respects disappointing, is a 
bright one. Awareness of the film as a 
powerful force in education, informa- 
tion, and community action is increas- 
ing, and with this growing appreciation 
of, its significance will come improved 
distribution and better techniques of 
utilization. Through improving com- 
munications and promoting the inter- 
flow of product, both theatrical and 
nontheatrical, the film must play a seri- 
ous role and carry a heavy responsi- 
bility in building a better world. 


18 Boxoffice, April 13, 1946, p 17. 


Arch A Mercey, LL.B, resigned recently as chief of the Motion Picture Division, 


Office of Government Reports, Executive Office of the President, to become chef informa- 
tion officer of the World Health Orgamzation—Interim Commission, Umted Nations For 
many years he has been engaged in newspaper, radio, and motion picture work. He has 
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as associate chief of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information. During 
the war he was a Commander wn the Unsted States Coast Guard, acting as Assistant Chief 
of Public Relations. He has lectured extensively and has served as consultant to govern- 
ment agencies m the field of films and public information 


Molding Public Opinion Through Advertising 


By Drew Duprey. 


T IS scarcely within the scope of this 

article to write the definitive trea- 
tise on advertising, necessarily involv- 
ing many months of research. 

Additionally, so much has been said 
and written about advertising over the 
years that by now nearly everyone in- 
terested in the communication fields 
should be reasonably familiar with ad- 
vertising’s raison d’étre, its functions, its 
techniques, and how it meshes with the 
distributive processes in our economy. 
Professor Neil Borden’s The Economic 
Effects of Advertising, published in 
1942, put an end once and for all to 
the charges against advertising, and it, 
hardly seems necessary nowadays to 
“justify” it or engage in defensive tac- 
tics. 

Generally speaking, advertising can 
be divided into two kinds: that de- 
signed to sell goods or services, and 
that designed to sell ideas only 

The use of advertising to move goods 
can be illustrated by the following his- 
torical analogy: In the days of the 
clipper ships, when a schooner arrived 
from the Indies laden with spices, silks, 
and other commodities, the Boston 
newspapers would print the story. The 
following day would see many mer- 
chants and buyers crowding the docks, 
eager to buy. Soon, however, the in- 
terest which the original news item had 
engendered would die, leaving the cap- 
tain with a fair amount of goods still 
unsold. 

One day, so the story goes, the cap- 
tain of one of the clippers went to the 
editor of a Boston newspaper and asked 
him to print again the story of his ship’s 
arrival. Naturally, the editor turned 
the skipper down, since it was no longer 
news The captain’s reply was, “Let 
me pay to repeat it”; and at that mo- 


ment advertising history was made. 
There, incidentally, is the essential dif- 
ference between the press and adver- 
tising—repetition. It is advertising’s 
“open sesame” into the homes of mil- 
lions of people. 

To make a quick jump from the 
origins of advertising to its present ad- 
vanced state, the past few years have 
seen fewer advertising abuses, fewer 
needs for restricting advertising prac- 
tices. Perhaps the success of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in earlier years 
was responsible for this. One hears, 
too, less criticism from government. A 
possible reason for this will be apparent 
later on. The voices of university pro- 
fessors are no longer raised in invective 
against advertising. And consumers’ 
unions seem to have lost their novelty 
and their effect on purchasing habits. 
The pendulum has swung Advertis- 
ing is here to stay. It no longer sits at 
the children’s table. It has come of 
age, a mature and well-developed art 
or science, whichever you prefer. 


GROWTH IN NONCOMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


The most signtficant trend in adver- 
tising in recent years is its enormously 
increased use to put over ideas in the 
public interest. 

As a medium of communication of 
ideas which are intended for the public 
good and which are aimed at inspiring 
appropriate social action, advertising 
has proved a tremendous force. It is 
understood, of course, that from the 
selfish point of view the best public re- 
lations advertising is that which is a 
public service. The leaders of the ad- 
vertising industry found this out to 
their own great satisfaction during the 
war years. They discovered that when 
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a man wants to do a job of public re- 
lations or character building for him- 
self, he can do it more effectively by 
acting as a good citizen than by just 
talking about himself as one. It was 
inevitable; therefore, that the contribu- 
tion which American business made 
through its advertising during the war 
demonstrated good citizenship instead 
of talking about it. 

Policy makers of government were 
quick to realize, once this technique 
was demonstrated to be in the public 
interest, how effective a method of com- 
munication it was. The usual reader- 
ship surveys indicate that public serv- 
ice advertising invariably means better, 
wider readership, presumably because 
the advertiser’s message is deeply in- 
teresting to the public and is in the 
flow of current thought. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the reader thinks 
well of advertisers who show by their 
advertising that they are interested in 
his welfare. 

Advertising has reached the point 
where in one recent issue of the New 
York Times, more than two full pages 
were devoted to noncommercial adver- 
tising and to the propagation of ideas. 
These included a full-page advertise- 
ment ostensibly for the Woman’s Home 
Companion but really designed to en- 
large readership of an article by Philip 
Wylie on the need for supporting the 
United Nations, and to persuade the 
readers to sign a pledge, which would 
be relayed to Congress, endorsing the 
United Nations. Also included was a 
full-page advertisement for the Insti- 
tute of Air Transportation, asking the 
public to help to obtain a better break 
for the small independent airlines by 
writing the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington. Still another page con- 
tained an impressive advertisement 
written by Howard J. Heinz, I, presi- 
dent of the H. J. Heinz Company, the 
headline of which was “Hunger Makes 
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Hitlers.” It urged that the reader con- 
serve food, buy conservatively, and 
avoid waste, and stressed the fact that 
food was a precious commodity as long 
as millions of our former allies were 
starving. 

The same issue contained a one-third- 
of-a-page advertisement for the Packard 
Company, explaining in a good-humored 
way why the people cannot get delivery 
on cars, and assuring them that we 
[Packard] “and the folks in the fac- 
tory are doing everything possible.” 
This last advertisement is a double- 
acting device, since it placates the pub- 
lic and gives the Packard workers a 
pat on the back. 

On other days of the week you would 
see large advertisements by such people 
as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers advocating the demise of the 
Office of Price Administration, or 
equally large advertisements sponsored 
by a group of citizens asking the public 
to save OPA. You can read appeals to 
the people to form a world court to help 
move the Jews into Palestine. You will 
be asked by ads on almost every page 
to ensure civilian control of the atomic 
bomb, to lessen racial discrimination, to 
vote for a mayor or a governor or a 
senator or a President. 


UNATTRACTIVE FORMAT 


This type of advertising, now so com- 
mon, is still in the embryonic stage, 
creatively speaking. Almost invariably 
it consists of solid lines of type with a 
big black and not particularly interest- 
ing headline; usually it is not written 
—this goes for the copy as well—from 
the point of view of the reader or pub- 
lic, as is most hard-selling product ad- 
vertising. 

There seems, to the writer, no reason 
why advertising of this type should 
necessarily follow such a stereotyped 
format. In fact, it is a little difficult 
to understand why the same people who 
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create interesting selling advertisements 
should suddenly forget all their hard- 
earned precepts. True, the subject mat- 
ter itself is usually of such interest and 
importance to the public that wide 
readership is relatively ensured. How- 
ever, as this type of advertising becomes 
increasingly common, one may expect 
that competition for the readers’ atten- 
tion will goad advertisers on to new 
and improved techniques. 


CHARACTER OF GOVERNMENT 
ADVERTISING 


Government advertising may be con- 
sidered to be in the forefront of public 
service advertising. The extensive use 
of advertising techniques by the Gov- 
ernment arose through the voluntary 
offer of aid during the war by the ad- 
vertising profession, acting through an 
association representing all the advertis- 
ing organizations of the country It 
was originally called the War Advertis- 
ing Council but is now known simply as 
The Advertising Council. This league 
of all organized elements of advertising, 
whose sole purpose was to serve the na- 
tional interest, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of government and business 
working together for a common purpose. 

It is rather amazing that during all 
the war years of government advertis- 
ing, virtually no one raised the cry, 
Propaganda! One might have expected 
to hear someone label the use of adver- 
tising techniques by government as 
“Hitlerism.” Actually, Hitler did em- 
ploy the technique of advertising during 
the prewar and war years, frequently 
referring to America’s advertising in 
glowing and admiring terms in Mein 
Kampf, and later utilizing advertising’s 
powerful repetitive force to the utmost. 
To condemn advertising simply be- 
cause Hitler made the wrong use of it 
would be as silly as to condemn re- 
search in radiation and nuclear physics 
because, in the exigencies of war, a de- 
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structive role was found for atomic 
energy. 

The essential difference between Hit- 
ler’s and this Government’s use of ad- 
vertising parallels the difference in our 
political ideologies. Hitler rammed his 
ideas down the throats of the German 
people. Even if they disagreed, there 
was nothing they could do about it. 

The use of advertising techniques by 
our Government, on the contrary, has 
taken the form of simply informing the 
people about its various programs and, 
where necessary, enlisting their support. 
It has proved to be the true democratic 
means of informing and persuading. It 
has never been used as a political tool 
by government agencies to secure pas- 
sage of a government-sponsored bill. 
Government advertising has always 
been in the public interest and on non- 
controversial subjects. If the public, 
once informed about a government pro- 
gram, does not like the program, it has 
the right to make it more to its liking 
through the usual legislative channels. 

Apropos of the informational charac- 
ter of government advertising are the 
remarks of Francis Williams, press sec- 
retary to Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain, written in his recent book, 
Press, Parliament, and People: 


I am not so naive as to deceive myself 
that the world has only to understand the 
British people to love them. I sometimes 
have a sneaking sympathy for an embit- 
tered friend of mine who remarked to me 
during the war: “The trouble with all you 
information chaps is that you think the 
more people get to know us the better 
they'll like us. I don’t see why. The 
more I get to know people the more I de- 
test them.” But if we are to be disliked, 
as I dare say we often shall be, I think it 
is better that we should be disliked for 
real reasons rather than for imaginary ones. 


THE MODERN TECHNIQUE 


As a matter of fact, advertising was 
used in World War I; but it was a 
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mere trickle compared with the torrent 
of advertising in World War II And 
the Government has come a long way 
from the days when, having announced 
a policy for a given agency in a press 
release (which may or may not be 
picked up by all the country’s papers, 
and which may or may not be handled 
favorably by any or many of the pa- 
pers), it would sit back and consider 
its information job finished. Today, it 
makes use of newspapers through active 
publicity campaigns, and also of ad- 
vertising, magazines, the radio, and 
every other conceivable medium, in- 
cluding motion pictures. 

Advertising, of course, because of its 
repetitive quality, has been called upon 
to handle the biggest part of the job. 
Additionally, it is the modern informa- 
tion technique. It is the new way. It 
is high-speed, geared to catch the eyes 
of those who read and run; and this in- 
cludes almost all of us. It is peculiarly 
American. If it is selling, it is selling in 
the sense that every one of us is selling 
all day long, putting his best foot for- 
ward in the office or at a dinner party. 
It has the advantage of simplifying 
the Government’s programs and making 
them understandable in A-B-C ter- 
minology to the great mass of Ameri- 
can people. 

An excellent example is the economic 
stabilization program. Here was a 
highly involved, complicated problem 
or which the best brains in the fields of 
finance and economics had difficulty in 
coming to agreement. The copy writ- 
ers in the task force advertising agency 
responsible for the advertising cam- 
paign, which during the war ran in 
practically every magazine in the coun- 
try, were obliged to digest reams of 
economic theory. With the help of the 
Program Manager in government and 
The Advertising Council co-ordinator, 
they were able to translate high-flown, 
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often abstruse economic theory into 
easy-to-read ads which explained the 
problem in the language of the street. 
Typical headlines in the series ran like 
this: “The dough you blow will bring 
us woe”... 

One interesting aspect of present-day 
government advertising technique is its 
speed. When President Wilson took 
the story of the League of Nations to 
the people by touring the country, he 
not only failed to get his ideas over, 
but he signed his own death warrant. 
Nowadays, when a President has an 
important message for the people, he is 
given the courtesy of time on all net- 
works and can thereby reach half the 
Nation within a few minutes’ time. 

The periodical publishing industry, 
through The Advertising Council, vol- 
untarily contributes tremendous facili- 
ties in the form of a page a month in 
1,050 general magazines and 85 farm 
papers. The national advertisers who 
use radio contribute time on their 
own radio shows, with well-established 
audiences assured. This amounts to 
300,000,000 listener-impressions a week. 
The outdoor and the car-card advertis- 
ing industries contribute thousands of 
billboard and car-card spaces a month. 
Mats of ads are prepared by The Ad- 
vertising Council and sent to the news- 
papers, which obtain local sponsors and 
see to it that the ads are run 

The net dollar value per year of all 
this activity is fantastically high, though 
difficult to estimate accurately. Dur- 
ing the war it is estimated that public 
service advertising on behalf of the 
Government in all media totaled the 
grand sum of a billion dollars. This 
has understandably been considerably 
less since V—J Day, but it still amounts 
to many millions of dollars annually. 
There is no way of estimating the in- 
valuable contribution of time, energy, 
enthusiasm, and spirit of the dozens of 
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talented creative persons in and out of 
the advertising profession. 


SINCE THE WAR 


When war ended, one might have ex- 
pected that government and other pub- 
lic interest advertising might be scut- 
tled along with the Office of War In- 
formation, in which the advertising 
function had been originally planted. 
Quite the contrary. President Truman 
formally recognized and accepted the 
voluntary peacetime contribution made 
by American business through The Ad- 
vertising Council in October 1945 and 
expressed his hope that American busi- 
ness would see its way clear to continue 
to support public service projects in 
some of its advertising. 

In the interest of operating efficiency, 
the President therefore was requested 
by The Advertising Council to create— 
and he did—a small unit to establish 
priorities on government information 
campaigns, to co-ordinate the Federal 
agencies interested in the same informa- 
tion program, and to maintain a single 
point of contact within the Government 
for The Advertising Council. This Di- 
vision, entitled the Media Programming 
Division, was placed in the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. It has recently been given a new 
and more permanent status within the 
revived Office of Government Reports 
and is now entitled the Division of Ad- 
vertising Liaison i 

In the difñcult reconversion period 
beginning with V-J Day and still con- 
tinuing, government public service ad- 
vertising has been carried on at only a 
slightly decreased pace. It was soon 
discovered that some of the problems 
facing the country during the war were 
unresolved or that new ones were left 
in their wake. Actually, the postwar 
period presented more complex prob- 
lems than the relatively simple busi- 
ness of winning a war. 
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THE Housinc SHORTAGE 


Veterans returning home in large 
numbers are unable’ to find housing; 
so a vast government veterans’ housing 
program was initiated, and advertising, 
through The Advertising Council, has 
given the program its full support. 

But, you may ask, how does the ad- 
vertising technique used in an informa- 
tion program help the veterans’ housing 
program? It explains to the American 
people why we have a housing shortage 
and that the shortage is hitting the re- 
turning serviceman harder than any- 
one else. It explains that until new 
construction gets rolling, vacancies in 
the existing housing supply are the only 
source of homes for veterans and their 
families. It urges the American people 
to help ease the housing situation by 
“staying put” if they possibly can do 
so, in order that a maximum number of 
veterans can find homes in the existing 
housing supply. It urges Americans to 
share their homes with veterans and 
others if they can possibly do so, and to 
list vacancies and houses for sale at the 
various veterans’ housing centers, so 
that the veteran and his family can 
have first chance at them. 

In addition, the current critical hous- 
ing shortage is potentially one of the 
most explosive inflationary forces in the 
reconversion situation. A bold and 
vigorous housing program has been de- 
veloped to meet the problem, but even 
under the Government’s program, the 
urgent demand for homes far exceeds 
the number that can be built for months 
to come. In addition to the urgent de- 
mand by returning veterans, there are 
millions of Americans who would like 
to build or buy or remodel if they could. 
Under these conditions, the threat of 
inflation in housing and building mate- 
rials is more menacing than in any other 
segment of our economy. People in 
urgent need of shelter are tempted to 
pay almost any price for homes. 
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In combating this inflationary danger, 
information can and does play an im- 
portant role. Such an information pro- 
gram explains that concrete measures 
are being taken to relieve the shortage 
and that it will take some time to se- 
cure the desired volume of building. It 
can point out that when the shortage is 
most acute there is a serious danger 
that a housing inflation might affect our 
economy. It urges families not in press- 
ing need of a home to consider waiting 
until a later time to buy or build, mean- 
while saving and planning for the time 
when more homes can he built and 
better values may be available. Such 
a program sets forth to everyone 
through every channel of communica- 
tion that those who find it necessary to 
buy or build today should obtain ex- 
pert advice before doing so 


DANGER OF INFLATION 


The problems of inflation not only 
have continued but are growing more 
acute as labor demands higher wages 
(frozen during wartime) and as private 
enterprise demands higher prices for its 
goods and services. Veterans have re- 
turned to jobs under employers who 
know next to nothing abaut the re-em- 
ployment and retraining programs of 
the Government; so an informational 
program has been initiated. 

There is one problem which will have 
to be ironed out in time. Occasionally 
an advertising campaign is undertaken 
for a government program with which 
some of the advertisers and some of the 
people are in disagreement. 

For example, during the war the 
Government made use of the magazine 
publishers’ pool at the disposal of The 
Advertising Council to help prevent 
inflation. This campaign was singu- 
larly successful in that, according to ac- 
credited polls, the public was made 
aware of the danger of inflation,. and 
knew how it could take certain specific 
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actions to help prevent it. However, 
nine months after war’s end, when the 
Office of Price Administration came up 
for renewal, the Government’s advertis- 
ing campaign became a highly contro- 
versial issue. Everybody was con- 
cerned, presumably, about preventing 
inflation; but there were sharp conflicts 
over exactly how to do it. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
took the stand that the inflation threat 
would disappear when controls were re- 
moved and goods produced freely and 
without intervention. It published 
many full-page advertisements designed 
to put its story across to the public. 
Meanwhile, Chester Bowles, the former 
Economic Stabilization Director, went 
on the air one night a week to espouse 
the cause; and press releases, magazine 
articles, and radio allocations continued 
the fight to control inflation It was the 
most significant information battle ever 


staged. 


Worip TRADE AND FAMINE RELIEF 


Looking further ahead to the period 
when pent-up demand will-have been 
more than satisfied by production, 
economists and statesmen foresee a 
need to fill a possible temporary eco- 
nomic gap by means of expanding world 
trade; so a plan to form an interna- 
tional trade organization has been 
brought out by the Department of State. 

War left behind, in addition to ruined 
cities and ravaged countrysides, a 
scourge of a peculiarly horrible na- 
ture,—famine. During the war years 
many countries were producing no 
wheat at all There were an unprece- 
dented number of droughts and blights. 
Livestock was killed and consumed, so 
there were no horses with which to plow, 
and no beef to eat. Hunger ran ramp- 
ant through Italy, Greece, India, China, 
Poland, Austria, and other nations. 
Through the United Nations Relief 
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and Rehabilitation Administration the 
“have” nations of the world were vol- 
untarily contributing the basic foods 
needed—wheat, fats, and oils. In the 
stress and strain and confusion of the 
months following quickly upon the end 
of the war, a grave famine emergency 
was allowed to develop. So, in the 
spring of 1946, running from April 1 
through June 30, President Truman an- 
nounced a famine emergency plan, and 
one of the largest government informa- 
tion programs ever witnessed got under 
way. 

Every conceivable medium was put 
to use. Many special radio programs 
were created and aired over entire net- 
works, in addition to receiving maxi- 
mum time on the radio’s allocation plan. 
The support of the press, magazine pub- 
lishers, radio, and advertising was en- 
listed. The Advertising Council cre- 
ated a campaign guidebook, which was 
used by many advertisers; enlisted the 
support of specially interested advertis- 
ers, such as millers, bakers, brewers, 
and independent distillers; obtained 
spot announcements over the radio and 
generous contributions of time and tal- 
ent by sponsors of paid programs; dis- 
tributed mat advertisements to the 
newspapers, which were run by the 
newspapers and their clients; and in- 
duced outdoor advertisers to donate 
billboard space. Retailers, department 
stores, and so forth, contributed, through 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, eighteen full-page advertisements 
containing pledges, by the signing of 
which the housewife could become a 
voluntary member of the President’s 
Famine Emergency Relief Committee. 

To obtain some idea of how success- 
ful this program has been, one has only 
to read the polls, one of which showed 
that midway in the informational cam- 
paign only a little more than half of the 
people in the country were doing any- 
thing to save food. Toward the end of 
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the campaign this figure had risen to 
more than two-thirds of the people. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


One of the most interesting uses of 
noncommercial advertising during the 
past few years has been political. Dur- 
ing the 1944 Presidential election, for 
example, both major parties made the 
widest possible use of advertising. The 
Republican National Committee bought 
large blocks of time on the radio for its 
candidate, Governor Dewey, and for 
such popular supporters as Gary Cooper 
and Barbara Stanwyck. The Commit- 
tee also distributed about eight thou- 
sand newspaper mats for an advertising 
campaign featuring Governor Dewey’s 
more pungent remarks and ending with 
“and that’s why it is time for a change.” 

The Democratic Party also made use 
of radio time and talent, and of news- 
paper advertising and pamphlets. A 
typical example of its novel approach 
was a song sung on a special broadcast 
over a national network, the lyric of 
which ran as follows: “Why trust the 
ship of state to a man who’s been run- 
ning the Albany night boat?” The Po- 
litical Action Committee of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations has 
been a particularly avid user of adver- 
tising techniques. In fact, it includes 
a course on advertising in its political 
school. Signs point to even heavier po- 
litical advertising in the coming years. 


THE FUTURE 


What are some of the other trends 
in advertising? Once advertisers re- 
cover from their present and probably 
natural reaction to war’s end—which 
brought from many a sigh of relief and 
a thankful “Well, we don’t have to 
worry about war advertising any more” 
—Wwe may expect even greater use of 
the advertising technique by the Gov- 
ernment. ‘There will also be greater 
public service advertising of a non- 
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governmental nature; witness the Ad- 
vertising Council’s recent decision to 
promote a world trade campaign, inter- 
faith and intergroup co-operation, and 
international control of atomic energy. 
Product advertising will return as pro- 
duction increases, and the hard-selling 
type of advertising will undoubtedly be 
seen once again, though it may be sup- 
posed that there will somehow be less 
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braggadocio, fewer exaggerated claims, 
greater regard for public relations and 
for industrial relations, and more rec- 
ognition by advertisers of their social 
responsibility. There will be a rising 
volume of noncommercial advertising of 
all kinds. And there will be greater 
public respect for advertising. 

It is an exciting future, full of hope 
and promise. 
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The Engineering of Consent 


By Epwarp L. BERNAYS 


REEDOM of speech and its demo- 

cratic corollary, a free press, have 
tacitly expanded our Bill of Rights to 
include the right of persuasion This 
development was an inevitable result 
of the expansion of the media of free 
speech and persuasion, defined in other 
articles in this volume. All these media 
provide open doors to the public mind. 
Any one of us through these media may 
influence the attitudes and actions of 
our fellow citizens. 

The tremendous expansion of com- 
munications in the United States has 
given this Nation the world’s most pene- 
trating and effective apparatus for the 
transmission of ideas. Every resident 
is constantly exposed to the impact of 
our vast network of communications 
which reach every corner of the coun- 
try, no matter how remote or isolated. 
Words hammer continually at the eyes 
and ears of America. The United States 
has become a small room in which a 
single whisper is magnified thousands 
of times. 

Knowledge of how to use this enor- 
mous amplifying system becomes a 
matter of primary concern to those who 
are interested in socially constructive 
action. 

There are two main divisions of this 
communications system which maintain 
social cohesion. On the first level there 
are the commercial media. Almost 1,800 
daily newspapers in the United States 
have a combined circulation of around 
44,000,000. There are approximately 
10,000 weekly newspapers and almost 
6,000 magazines. Approximately 2,000 
radio stations of various types broad- 
cast to the Nation’s 60,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets. Approximately 16,500 motion 
picture houses have a capacity of almost 
10,500,000. A deluge of books and 
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pamphlets is published annually. The 
country is blanketed with billboards, 
handbills, throwaways, and direct mail 
advertising. Round tables, panels and 
forums, classrooms and legislative as- 
semblies, and public platforms—any 
and all media, day after day, spread 
the word, someone’s word. 

On the second level there are the spe- 
cialized media owned and operated by 
the many organized groups in this coun- 
try. Almost all such groups (and many 
of their subdivisions) have their own 
communications systems. They dis- 
seminate ideas not only by means of 
the formal written word in labor papers, 
house organs, special bulletins, and the 
like, but also through lectures, meetings, 
discussions, and rank-and-file conversa- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH COMMUNICATION 


This web of communications, some- 
times duplicating, crisscrossing, and 
overlapping, is a condition of fact, not 
theory. We must recognize the sig- 
nificance of modern communications not 
only as a highly organized mechanical 
web but as a potent force for social 
good or possible evil. We can deter- 
mine whether this network shall be em- 
ployed to its greatest extent for sound 
social ends. 

For only by mastering the techniques 
of communication can leadership be 
exercised fruitfully in the vast complex 
that is modern democracy in the United 
States. In an earlier age, in a soci- 
ety that was small geographically and 
with a more homogeneous population, a 
leader was usually known to his fol- 
lowers personally; there was a visual 
relationship between them. Communi- 
cation was accomplished principally by 
personal announcement to an audience 
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or through a relatively primitive print- 
ing press. Books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers reached a very small literate 
segment of the public. 

We are tired of hearing repeated the 
threadbare cliché “The world has grown 
smaller”; but this so-called truism is 
not actually true, by any means. The 
world has grown both smaller and very 
much larger. Its physical frontiers 
have been expanded. Today’s leaders 
have become more remote physically 
from the public; yet, at the same time, 
the public has much greater familiarity 
with these leaders through the system 
of modern communications Leaders 
are just as potent today as ever. 

In turn, by use of this system, which 
has constantly expanded as a result of 
technological improvement, leaders have 
been able to overcome the problems of 
geographical distance and social stratifi- 
cation to reach their publics. Under- 
lying much of this expansion, . and 
largely the reason for its existence in 
its present form, has been widespread 
and enormously rapid diffusion of 
literacy. 

Leaders may be the spokesmen for 
many different points of view. They 
may direct the activities of major or- 
ganized groups such as industry, labor, 
or units of government. They may 
compete with one another in battles for 
public good will; or they may, repre- 
senting divisions within the larger units, 
compete among themselves. Such lead- 
ers, with the aid of technicians in the 
field who haye specialized in utilizing 
the channels of communication, have 
been able to accomplish purposefully 
and scientifically what we have termed 
“the engineering of consent.” 


THE ENGINEERING APPROACH 


This phrase quite simply means the 
use of an engineering approach—that is, 
action based only on thorough knowl- 
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edge of the situation and on the appli- 
cation of scientific principles and tried 
practices to the task of getting people 
to support ideas and programs. Any 
person or organization depends ulti- 
mately on public approval, and is there- 
fore faced with the problem of engi- 
neering the public’s consent to a pro- 
gram or goal. We expect our elected 
government officials to try to engineer 
our consent—through the network of 
communications open to them—for the 
measures they propose. We reject gov- 
ernment authoritarianism or regimenta- 
tion, but we are willing to take action 
suggested to us by the written or 
spoken word. The engineering of con- 
sent is the very essence of the demo- 
cratic process, the freedom to persuade 
and suggest. The freedoms of speech, 
press, petition, and assembly, the free- 
doms which make the engineering of 
consent possible, are among the most 
cherished guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The engineering of consent should be 
based theoretically and practically on 
the complete understanding of those 
whom it attempts to win over. But it 
is sometimes impossible to reach joint 
decisions based.on an understanding of 
facts by all the people. The average 
American adult has only six years of 
schooling behind him. With pressing 
crises and decisions to be faced, a leader 
frequently cannot wait for the people 
to arrive at even general understanding. 
In certain cases, democratic leaders 
must play their part in leading the pub- 
lic through the engineering of consent 
to socially constructive goals and values. 
This role naturally imposes upon them 
the obligation to use the educational 
processes, as well as other available 
techniques, to bring about as complete 
an understanding as possible. 

Under no circumstances should the 
engineering of consent supersede or dis- 
place the functions of the educational 
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system, either formal or informal, in 
bringing about understanding by the 
people as a basis for their action. The 
engineering of consent often does sup- 
plement the educational process. If 
higher general educational standards 
were to prevail in this country and the 
general level of public knowledge and 
understanding were raised as a result, 
this approach would still retain its 
value. 

Even in a society of a perfectionist 
educational standard, equal progress 
would not be achieved in every field. 
There would always be time lags, blind 
spots, and points of weakness; and the 
engineering of consent would still be 
essential. The engineering of consent 
will always be needed as an adjunct to, 
or a partner of, the educational process. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGINEERING CONSENT 


Today it is impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of engineering con- 
sent; it affects almost every aspect of 
our daily lives When used for social 
purposes, it is among our most valuable 
contributions to the efficient function- 
ing of modern society. The techniques 
can be subverted; demagogues can uti- 
lize the techniques for antidemocratic 
purposes with as much success as can 
those who employ them for socially de- 
sirable ends. The responsible leader, to 
accomplish social objectives, must there- 
fore be constantly aware of the possi- 
bilities of subversion. He must apply 
his energies to mastering the operational 
know-how of consent engineering, and 
to out-maneuvering his opponents in 
the public interest. 

It is clear that a leader in a democ- 
racy need not always possess the per- 
sonal qualities of a Daniel Webster or 
a Henry Clay. He need not be visible 
or even audible to his audiences. He 
may lead indirectly, simply by effec- 
tively using today’s means of making 
contact with the eyes and ears of those 
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audiences. Even the direct, or what 
might be called the old-fashioned, 
method of speaking to an audience is 
for the most part once removed; for 
usually public speech is transmitted, 
mechanically, through the mass media 
of radio, motion pictures, and television. 

During World War I, the famous 
Committee on Public Information, or- 
ganized by George Creel, dramatized in 
the public’s consciousness the effective- 
ness of the war of words. The Com- 
mittee helped to build the morale of 
our own people, to win over the neu- 
trals, and to disrupt the enemy. It 
helped to win that war. But by com- 
parison with the enormous scope of 
word warfare in World War I, the 
Committee on Public Information used 
primitive tools to do an important job. 
The Office of War Information alone 
probably broadcast more words over its 
short-wave facilities during the war 
than were written by all of George 
Creel’s staff. 

As this approach came to be recog- 
nized as the key factor in influencing 
public thought, thousands of experts in 
many relatéd fields came to the fore— 
such specialists as editors, publishers, 
advertising men, heads of pressure 
groups and political parties, educators, 
and publicists. During World War I 
and the immediate postwar years a new 
profession developed in response to the 
demand for trained, skilled specialists 
to advise others on the technique of en- 
gineering public consent, a profession 
providing counsel on public relations 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 


In 1923 I defined this profession in 
my book, Crystallizing Public Opinion, 
and in the same year, at New York Uni- 
versity, gave the first course on the sub- 
ject. In the almost quarter-century 
that has elapsed since then, the profes- 
sion has become a recognized one in 
this country and has spread to other 
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democratic countries where free com- 
munication and competition of ideas in 
the market place are permitted. The 
profession has its literature, its training 
courses, an increasing number of prac- 
titioners, and a growing recognition of 
social responsibility. ' 

In the United States, the profession 
deals specifically with the problems of 
relationship between a group and its 
public. Its chief function is to analyze 
objectively and realistically the position 
of its client vis-à-vis a public and to ad- 
vise as to the necessary corrections in 
its client’s attitudes toward and ap- 
proaches to that public. It is thus an 
instrument for-achieving adjustment if 
any maladjustment in relationships ex- 
ists. It must be remembered of course 
that good will, the basis of lasting ad- 
justment, can be preserved in the long 
run only by those whose actions war- 
rant it. But this does not prevent those 
who do not deserve good will from win- 
ning it and holding onto it long enough 
to do a lot of damage. 

The public relations counsel has a 
professional responsibility to push only 
those ideas he can respect, ‘and not to 
promote causes or accept assignments 
for clients he considers antisocial. 


PLANNING A CAMPAIGN 


Just as the civil engineer must ana- 
lyze every element of the situation be- 
fore he builds a bridge, so the engineer 
of consent, in order to achieve a worth- 
while social objective, must operate 
from a foundation of soundly planned 
action. Let us assume that he is en- 
gaged in a specific task. His plans 
must be based on four prerequisites: 

1. Calculation of resources, both hu- 
man and physical; i.e., the manpower, 
the money, and the time available for 
the purpose; 

2. As thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject as possible; 

3. Determination of objectives, sub- 
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ject to possible change after research; 
specifically, what is to be accomplished, 
with whom and through whom; 

4. Research of the public to learn 
why and how it acts, both individually 
and as a group. | 

Only after this preliminary ground- 
work has been firmly laid is it possible 
to know whether the objectives are re- 
alistically attainable. Only then can 
the engineer of consent utilize his re- 
sources of manpower, money, and time, 
and the media available. Strategy, or- 
ganization, and activities will be geared 
to the realities of the situation. 

The task must first be related to the 
budget available for manpower and 
mechanics. In terms of human assets, 
the consent engineer has certain talents 
—creative, administrative, executive— 
and he must know what these are. He 
should also have a clear knowledge of 
his limitations. The human assets need 
to be implemented by work space and 
office equipment All material needs 
must be provided by budget. 

Above all else, once the budget has 
been established, and before a first step 
is taken, the field of knowledge dealing 
with the subject should be thoroughly 
explored This is primarily a matter 
of collecting and codifying a store of 
information so that it will be available 
for practical, efficient use. This pre- 
liminary work may be tedious and ex- 
acting, but it cannot be by-passed, for 
the engineer of consent should be power- 
fully equipped with facts, with truths, 
with evidence, before he begins to show 
himself before a public. . 

The consent engineer should provide 
himself with the standard reference 
books on public relations, publicity, 
public opinion: N. W. Ayer & Soms 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, the Editor and Publisher Year 
Book, the Radio Daily Annual, the 
Congressional Directory, the Chicago 
Daily News Almanac, the World Al- 
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manac—and, of course, the telephone 
book. (The World Almanac, for ex- 
ample, contains lists of many of the 
thousands of associations in the United 
States—a cross section of the coun- 
try.) These and other volumes pro- 
vide a basic library necessary to effec- 
tive planning. 

At this point in the preparatory work, 
the engineer of consent should consider 
the objectives of his activity. He 
should have clearly in mind at all 
times precisely where he is going and 
what he wishes to accomplish. He may 
intensify already existing favorable at- 
titudes; he may induce those holding 
favorable attitudes to take constructive 
action; he may convert disbelievers; he 
may disrupt certain antagonistic points 
of view. 

Goals should be defined exactly. In 
a Red Cross drive, for example, a time 
limit and the amount of money to be 
raised are set from the start. Much 
better results are obtained in a relief 
drive when the appeal is made for aid 
to the people of a specific country or 
locality rather than of a general area 
such as Europe or Asia. 


STUDYING THE PUBLIC 


The objective must at all times be re- 
lated to the public whose consent is to 
be obtained. That public is people, but 
what do they know? What are their 
present attitudes toward the situation 
with which the consent engineer is con- 
cerned? What are the impulses which 
govern these attitudes? What ideas are 
the people ready to absorb? What are 
they ready to do, given an effective 
stimulant? Do they get their ideas 
from bartenders, letter carriers, wait- 
resses, Little Orphan Annie, or the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times? 
What group leaders or opinion molders 
effectively influence the thought process 
of what followers? What is the flow of 
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ideas—from whom to whom? ‘To what 
extent do authority, factual evidence, 
precision, reason, tradition, and emotion 
play a part in the acceptance of these 
ideas? 

The public’s attitudes, assumptions, 
ideas,.or prejudices result from definite 
influences. “One must try to find out 
what they are in any situation in which 
one is working. 

If the engineer of consent is to plan 
effectively, he must also know the group 
formations with which he is to deal, for 
democratic society is actually only a 
loose aggregate of constituent groups. 
Certain individuals with common social 
and/or professional interests form vol- 
untary groups. These include such 
great professional organizations as those 
of doctors, lawyers, nurses, and the 
like; the trade associations; the farm 
associations and labor unions; the 
women’s clubs; the religious groups; 
and the thousands of clubs and frater- 
nal associations. Formal groups, such 
as political units, may range from or- 
ganized minorities to the large amor- 
phous political bodies that are our two 
major parties. There is today even 
another category of the public group 
which must be kept in mind by the en- 
gineer of consent. The readers of the 
New Republic or the listeners to Ray- 
mond Swing’s program are as much vol- 
untary groups, although unorganized, 
as are the members of a trade union or 
a Rotary Club. 

To function well, almost all organized 
groups elect or select leaders who usu- 
ally remain in a controlling position for 
stated intervals of time. These leaders 
reflect their followers’ wishes and work 
to promote their interests. In a demo- 
cratic society, they can only lead them 
as far as, and in the direction in which, 
they want to go. To influence the pub- 
lic, the engineer of consent works with 
and through group leaders and opinion ‘ 
molders on every level. 
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VALUE AND TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH 


To achieve accurate working knowl- 
edge of the receptivity of the public 
mind to an idea or ideas, it is neces- 
sary to engage in painstaking research. 
Such research should aim to establish a 
common denominator between the re- 
searcher and the public. It should dis- 
close the realities of the objective situa- 
tion in which the engineer of consent 
has to work. Completed, it provides a 
blueprint of action and clarifies the 
question of who does what, where, 
when, and why. It will indicate the 
over-all strategy to be employed, the 
themes to be stressed, the organization 
needed, the use of media, and the day- 
to-day tactics. It should further indi- 
cate how long it will take to win the 
public and what are the short- and long- 
term trends of public thinking. It will 
disclose subconscious and conscious mo- 
tivations in public thought, and the ac- 
tions, words, and pictures that effect 
these motivations. It will reveal pub- 
lic awareness, the low or high visibility 
of ideas in the public mind. 

Research may indicate the necessity 
to modify original objectives, to en- 
large or contract the planned goal, or 
to change actions and methods. In 
short, it furnishes the equivalent of the 
mariner’s chart, the architect’s blue- 
print, the traveler’s road map. 

Public opinion research may be con- 


ducted by questionaires, by personal | 


interviews, or by polls. Contact can be 
made with business leaders, heads of 
trade associations, trade union officials, 
and educational leaders, all of whom 
may be willing to aid the engineer of 
consent. The heads of professional 
groups in the communities—the medi- 
cal association, the architects, the engi- 
neers—all should be queried. So shoule 
social service executives, officials of 
women’s clubs, and religious leaders. 
Editors, publishers, and radio station 
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and motion picture people can be per- 
suaded to discuss with the consent en- 
gineer his objectives and the appeals 
and angles that affect these leaders and 
their audiences. The local unions or 
associations of barbers, railwaymen, 
clothing workers, and taxicab drivers 
may be willing to co-operate in the un- 
dertaking. Grass-roots leaders are im- 
portant. 

Such a survey has a double-barreled 
effect. The engineer of consent learns 
what group leaders know and do not 
know, the extent to which they will co- 
operate with him, the media that reach 
them, appeals that may be valid, and 
the prejudices, the legends, or the facts 
by which they live. He is able simul- 
taneously to determine whether or not 
they will conduct informational cam- 
paigns in their own right, and thus sup- 
plement his activities, 


THEMES, STRATEGY, AND ORGANIZATION 


Now that the preliminary work has 
been done, it will be possible to pro- 
ceed to actual planning. From the sur- 
vey of opinion will emerge the major 
themes of strategy. These themes con- 
tain the ideas to be conveyed; they 
channel the lines of approach to the 
public; and they must be expressed 
through whatever media are used. The 
themes are ever present but intangible— 
comparable to what in fiction is called 
the “story line.” 

To be successful, the themes must 
appeal to the motives of the public. 
Motives are the activation of both con- 
scious and subconscious pressures cre- 
ated by the force of desires. Psycholo- 
gists have isolated a number of com- 
pelling appeals, the validity of which 
has been repeatedly proved in practical 
application. 

Once the themes are established, in 
what kind of a campaign are they to be 
used? The situation may call for a 
blitzkrieg or a continuing battle, a com- 
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bination of both, or some other strategy. 
It may be necessary to develop a plan 
of action for an election that will be 
over in a few weeks or months, or for 
a campaign that may take years, such 
as the effort to cut down the tuberculo- 
sis death rate. Planning for mass per- 
suasion is governed by many factors 
that call upon all one’s powers of train- 
ing, experience, skill, and judgment. 
Planning should be flexible and provide 
for changed conditions. 

When the plans have been perfected, 
organization of resources follows, and it 
must be undertaken in advance to pro- 
vide the necessary manpower, money, 
and physical equipment. Organization 
also correlates the activities of any spe- 
cialists who may be called upon from 
time to time, such as opinion research- 
ers, fund raisers, publicity men, radio 
and motion picture experts, specialists 
for women’s clubs and foreign language 
groups, and the like. 


Tue Tactics 


At this point it will be possible to 
plan the tactics of the program, i.e., to 
decide how the themes are to be dis- 
seminated over the idea carriers, the 
` networks of communication. 

Do not think of tactics in terms of 
segmental approaches. The problem is 
not to get articles into a newspaper or 
obtain radio time or arrange a motion 
picture newsreel; it is rather to set in 
motion a broad activity, the success of 
which depends on interlocking all phases 
and elements of the proposed strategy, 
implemented by tactics that are timed 
to the moment of maximum effective- 
ness. An action held over but one day 
may fall completely flat. Skilled and 
imaginative timing has determined the 
success of many mass movements and 
campaigns, the familiar phenomena so 
typical of the American people’s be- 
havior pattern. 

Emphasis of the consent engineer’s 
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activities will be on the written and 
spoken word, geared to the media and 
designed for the audiences he is ad- 
dressing. He must be sure that his ma- 
terial fits his public. He must prepare 
copy written in simple language and 
sixteen-word sentences for the average 
school-age public. Some copy will be 
aimed at the understanding of people 
who have had seventeen years of school- 
ing. He must familiarize himself with 
all media and know how to supply them 
with material suitable in quantity and 
quality. 

Primarily, however, the engineer of 
consent must create news. News is not 
an inanimate thing. It is the overt act 
that makes news, and news in turn 
shapes the attitudes and actions of peo- 
ple. A good criterion as to whether 
something is or is not news is whether 
the event: juts out of the pattern of 
routine. The developing of events and 
circumstances that are not routine is 
one of the basic functions of the engi- 
neer of consent. Events so planned can 
be projected over the communication 
systems to infinitely more people than 
those actually participating, and such 

“events vividly dramatize ideas for those 
who do not witness the events. 

The imaginatively managed event 
can compete successfully with other 
events for attention. Newsworthy 
events, involving people, usually do not 
happen by accident. They are planned 
deliberately to accomplish a purpose, 
to influence our ideas and actions. 

Events may also be set up in chain 
reaction. By harnessing the energies of 
group leaders, the engineer of consent 
can stimulate them to set in motion ac- 
tivities of their own. They will or- 
ganize additional, specialized, subsidary 
events, all of which will further drama- 
tize the basic theme. 


CoNCLUSION 
Communication is the key to engi- 
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neering consent for social action. But 
it is not enough to get out leaflets and 
bulletins on the mimeograph machines, 
to place releases in the newspapers, or 
to fill the air waves with radio talks. 
Words, sounds, and pictures accomplish 
little unless they are the tools of a 
soundly thought-out plan and carefully 
organized methods. If the plans are 
well formulated and the proper use is 
made of them, the ideas conveyed by 
the words will become part and parcel 
of the people themselves. 
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When the public is convinced of the 
soundness of an idea, it will proceed to 
action. People translate an idea into 
action suggested by the idea itself, 
whether it is ideological, political, or 
social. They may adopt a philosophy 
that stresses racial and religious toler- 
ance; they may vote a New Deal into 
office; or they may organize a consum- 
ers’ buying strike. But such results do 
not just happen. In a democracy they 
can be accomplished. principally by the 
engineering of consent. 


Edward L. Bernays, New York City, in partnership with Doris E Fleischman, is 
counsel on public relations, a profession he was instrumental in founding. In that ca- 
pacity he has served governments, trade associations, and profit and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, He ss author of Propaganda, Crystallizing Public Opinion, Speak Up for Democ- 
racy, und Take Your Place at the Peace Table, and editor of Outline of Careers 


The Measurement of Public Opinion 


- By Ermo C. Witson 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the pos- 

sibility of measuring public opinion 
with any degree of precision was at 
least as remote from public conscious- 
ness as the atomic bomb. Today pub- 
lic opinion polls are in everyday use by 
industry, government, and academic in- 
stitutions. They have become familiar 


to the general public, and are perhaps 


accepted too casually. 

The quantifying of attitudes or opin- 
ions has developed certain techniques 
which have become fairly well standard- 
ized in the hands of the foremost prac- 
titioners today. These techniques bave 
brought the light of research to bear 
on problems of industry, government 
(including psychological warfare), and 
education; and the result in recent 
years has been of enormous significance. 
A good deal of experimentation has been 
conducted in opinion research methods 
during the past ten years—the period 
during which polling has actually risen 
to prominence; yet the basic techniques 
remain very much the same as in 1936, 
when Elmo Roper, George Gallup, and 
Archibald Crossley correctly predicted 
the result of the Roosevelt-Landon 
Presidential election. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF POLLING 


In brief, the techniques involved in 
the ordinary survey of public opinion 
are the following: 

(1) careful delineation of the opin- 
ion, or group of opinions, to be meas- 
ured; 

(2) exploratory interviewing of a 
sampling of individuals to establish the 
dimensions of the opinion and the type 
of questioning which will get at it; 

(3) constructing an interview form, 
or questionnaire, varying from a formal 


printed schedule to a loosely structured 
approach to the attitude which the in- 
terviewer mentally records as he con- 
ducts the interview; 

(4) pretesting the questionnaire or 
interviewer approach to establish its ef- 
fectiveness in eliciting meaningful re- 
sponses and to eliminate bias in ques- 
tion wordings; 

(5) constructing a sample design 
which will adequately represent the uni- 
verse, the opinions of which are to be 
measured; 

(6) training a competent staff of 
field workers to conduct the actual in- 
terviews; 

(7) interviewing the proper sample 
of persons by this field staff; 

(8) coding, editing, and tabulating 
the opinions expressed by the sample of 
persons interviewed; 

(9) analyzing and interpreting the 
resulting data. 

Within the confines of these nine 
steps most of modern opinion measure- 
ment liest There are, however, de- 
pending upon the opinion problem pre- 
sented or the rationale of the researcher 
whose talents are employed, certain dif- 
ferences in the manner of executing a 
number of the steps. Some opinions 
are so well crystallized in the public 
mind as to require a minimum of ex- 
ploratory interviewing and pretesting. 
Others are so fluid or complex, or so 
difficult to translate into unambiguous 
lay terminology, as to require great con- 


1 These techniques describe measurement of 
opinion by personal interview. Under certain 
circumstances, and particularly with homoge- 
neous sample groups, opinion may be meas- 
ured with fair accuracy through the use of 
mailed questionnaires, Mat there is general 
agreement that face-to-face contact with the 
respondent is preferable for most types of 
issues, 
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centration upon these phases before the 
proper approach to measurement can 
be made. 

The sample design for a given study 
of opinion may vary greatly, depending, 
for example, upon whether the opinion 
of the public at large or only a certain 
segment of it (say Negroes in Detroit 
who have migrated from the South) is 
sought. The type of interviewing em- 
ployed will be governed by such con- 
siderations as the degree of indirection, 
finesse, and psychological probing re- 
quired to elicit true attitudes. Even 
the interpretation of the final results of 
an opinion study may differ consider- 
ably in terms of the interests of the per- 
son reporting them or of the client to 
whom they are reported. 

Sharply conditioning virtually every 
measurement of public opinion are three 
very practical considerations: (1) the 
money available for the research; (2) 
the speed required; and (3) the pre- 
cision demanded. 

The social scientist may yearn for an 
absolute measurement of opinion, but 
unless he is able to finance a study suffi- 
cient in scope to guarantee such ac- 
curacy, he must continue to yearn or 
settle for less. The manufacturer fac- 
ing a production deadline for refrigera- 
tors must have the opinion of house- 
wives regarding proposed changes in the 
product before the assembly line starts 
if the information is to be of value. 
The administrator facing a decision to 
allocate steel tonnage to individual 
items of consumer goods in terms of the 
Seriousness with which the consumers 
regard their shortage may require pre- 
cision to the mth degree. On the other 
hand, the politician assaying his sup- 
port among constituents may be satis- 
fied with a small sample study giving 
him rough, general impressions of how 
the voters are reacting to his policies. 

These three considerations of cost, 
speed, and accuracy, then, will modify 
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the degree to which each of the nine 
steps named in the foregoing is carried 
out. And they may materially affect 
the choice of method for implementing 
any or all of these steps. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


It has been estimated that three hun- 
dred organizations in New York City 
alone are engaged in some type of pub- 
lic opinion measurement, if those phases 
of marketing research dealing with at- 


‘titudes are included. Many of these 


are involved in product and copy re- 
search for advertising agencies. Others 
are independent researchers equipped to 
handle a variety of public opinion prob- 
lems for all sorts of clients. Many in- 
dustries have large research staffs of 
their own, a part of whose function is 
the sounding of public opinion. 

In addition to the well-known Gallup, 
Fortune (Roper), and Crossley polls, 
there are a number of polling organiza- 
tions maintained by individual news- 
papers, or by groups of newspapers, in- 
terested in featuring results of polls 
taken on political, socjal, and economic 
issues. Examples of these are the Min- 
nesota Poll, the Iowa Poll, the Texas 
Poll, and the Washington Post Poll 

A partial roster of the institutions of 
higher learning with laboratories in- 
stalled for the taking of polls and ex- 
perimentation with methods of opinion 
measurement would include Princeton, 
Minnesota, Syracuse, Michigan, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Denver, and Iowa univer- 
sities, and Iowa State and Swarthmore 
colleges. 

A further indication of the coming of 
age of polling was the conference of 
opinion measurement practitioners held 
in Central City, Colorado in August 
1946. This meeting, to be followed by 
another such session in 1947, author- 
ized the formation of national and in- 
ternational professional associations of 
individuals engaged in the new science. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


WartTIME ROLE 


During the war, public opinion meas- 
urement played a little-known role in 
the development of both our domestic 
and overseas war efforts. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the Office of 
War Information, the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, the United States Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey, the Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Division of SHAEF, the 
Allied Military Government, as well as 
the Army and Navy themselves, main- 
tained organizations for periodically 
surveying public opinion. And the long 
list of other government agencies which 
called on one or another of the above 
research divisions to perform specific 
opinion studies for them includes the 
War Production Board, Office of Price 
Administration, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, United Service Or- 
ganizations, the Departments of State 
and the Treasury, and the War Man- 
power Commission. The White House 
itself paid close attention to the results 
of such polls, and occasionally requested 
studies. 

The range of subjects surveyed by or 
for government agencies during the war 
was wide. One whole area was con- 
cerned with assessment of public mo- 
rale; such attitudes as belief in the sin- 
cerity of our Allies, confidence in vic- 
tory, and willingness to make personal 
sacrifices for the war effort were meas- 
ured on a periodic basis, and the re- 
sults provided guidance for the Nation’s 
information program. Specific cam- 
paigns, such as those dealing with anti- 
inflation and food rationing, also relied 
heavily on public opinion measurement, 
both in establishing the outlines of the 
informational effort being directed to 
the United States populace and in as- 
sessing the effectiveness of these efforts 
to influence opinion in desired direc- 
tions. The Detroit race riots, the po- 
sition of Americans of Japanese an- 
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cestry on the Pacific coast, and absen- 
teeism in war plants were among the 
diverse problems which were made the 
subject of wartime opinion studies in 
this country. And administrative de- 
cisions were based on survey results. 

Opinion measurement proved itself 
as a tool of psychological warfare in 
World War H, the first war to see its 
use. Surveys were made among the 
populations of Sicily, France, and Ger- 
many (including extensive work among 
German prisoners) to obtain guidance 
in fashioning informational and propa- 
ganda appeals aimed at them. ‘The 
strengths and weaknesses of the enemy’s 
propaganda were also assayed through 
polls among the people of Germany and 
the occupied countries. And while sur- 
veys were testing the morale of the 
United States populace, the same type 
of effort was being directed at the Ger- 
mans by psychological warfare crews. 
On a trend basis, the German faith in 
Hitler, confidence in victory, and other 
reactions were studied. Soft spots re- 
vealed by such research were exploited 
by radio, leaflet, and every other me- 
dium which could be trained on the 
target. Both in Germany and in Japan 
the morale-destroying effects of Allied 
bombing were made the focus of a full- 
scale measurement of opinion. 

Though the demand for such re- 
search has lessened with the war’s end, 
and most of the opinion-surveying di- 
visions no longer exist, many govern- 
ment agencies continue to turn to pub- 
lic opinion measurement in the solution 
of their informational or other policy 
problems. 


POLLING THE CONSUMER 


Interest in this new democratic tool 
has also produced a great number of 
opinion-measuring organizations in vari- 
ous foreign nations. Two large United 
States polling agencies have begun op- 
eration in Latin America. Gallup In- 
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stitutes are now in existence in Canada, 
Australia, Britain, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Belgium. 
And in a number of these countries com- 
peting opinion-measuring organizations 
have sprung into being. 

Opinion research has become such a 
commonplace in industry that indus- 
trial designers, manufacturers, advertis- 
ers, public relations counselors, and 
others use it as an everyday weapon in 
the constant battle for the consumer’s 
support and dollar. One commercial 
research firm now compiles a “Public 
Opinion Index for Industry” which is 
sold to a list of clients comprising a 
veritable “Who’s Who” of American big 
business. Perhaps because industry is 
for the most part concerned with the 
relativities rather than the absolutes of 
opinion, it finds little to criticize in 
opinion measurement per se. This is 
not to say that management does not 
keenly evaluate methods employed be- 
fore accepting opinion measurement 
findings; nor is it meant to convey the 
impression that there is no criticism ‘of 
current opinion research practices. In 
a recent survey among two hundred 
leaders in advertising, marketing, pub- 
lic relations, and related fields, made for 
Tide magazine by the American Leader- 
ship Panel, inaccurate field work, bad 
sampling, and lack of inventiveness 
were mentioned by the panel members 
as outstanding flaws in current market- 
ing research. Yet two thirds of this 
same panel declared that they would 
employ public opinion research as a 
preface to any public relations program 
they might be planning. 


LEGISLATORS EVALUATE POLLING 


Polling has been attacked vigorously, 
however, in certain other quarters. 
Some of these attacks have been 
launched by legislators, who have 
branded it as an invasion of their pre- 
rogatives, if not an instrument for exer- 
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cising undue pressure on their political 
actions. Part of this criticism has 
doubtless stemmed from a prejudiced 
idea among some legislators that their 
traditional political judgment of how 
their constituents feel is being chal- 
lenged by cold statistics. But even 
among more enlightened political repre- 
sentatives there is some feeling that 
public opinion polls may pressure them 
into actions which violate their own 
judgment of what is best for the Na- 
tion or théir respective districts. 

Martin Kriesberg, of Harvard, went 
to the national legislators themselves to 
poll their attitudes toward public opin- 
jon measurements. He succeeded in 
contacting a sample of fifty-two legisla- 
tors distributed through all sections of 
the country and comprising a 50-50 Re- 
publican-Democratic split Forty per 
cent of these legislators declared that 
they considered polls accurate; 36 per 
cent termed polls accurate half the 
time; 23 per cent deemed them “seldom 
accurate”; and 1 per cent voiced no 
opinion. Interestingly enough, however, 
their principal criticisms were directed 
at what they considered to be technical 
inefficiencies of current polling rather 
than at any inherent inability of the 
poll to measure opinion. Their chief 
complaints were against “biased ques- 
tions and prejudiced policies, poor sam- 
pling, and other unspecified inaccura- 
cies.” 

Twenty-four per cent of these legis- 
lators considered public opinion polling 
injurious; 33 per cent deemed it help- 
ful; and another 43 per cent declared 


- themselves to be neutral on the value 


of.public opinion polling. By a margin 
of 7-1, they were opposed to having 
the government itself “officially inter- 
ested in polls.” In evaluating the gen- 
eral usefulness of opinion polls, the 
same legislators ranked their personal 
mail, their visits ¢o the public, the news- 
papers, and the visits they received from 
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the public as more important than pub- 
lic opinion polls In contrast, a group 
of administrators, chosen principally 
from such Federal departments as State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
were sampled on the same questionnaire 
and gave markedly different responses 
For example, they ranked public opinion 
polls first in usefulness. Sixty per cent 
of them felt that polls were generally 
accurate, and only 6 per cent of them 
agreed with the proposition that public 
opinion polling is “injurious to the 
working of democratic government.” 
The other side of the coin, with re- 
spect to the polls and legislators, is re- 
vealed in a recent study made jointly 
by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Denver and the 
American Leadership Panel. This sur- 
vey of a national cross section of the 
population found that 51 per cent of 
the public think Congressmen rely more 
on their own judgment than on public 
opinion in deciding how to vote on na- 
tional issues, while only 18 per cent of 
the public think that Congressmen 
should so rely on their own judgment. 


PoLLING AND Poritics 


This evidence of the fairly high 
esteem in which polls are held by the 
general public is also borne out in a 
study made in November of. 1944, at 
the time when a Congressional commit- 
tee had been appointed to investigate 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. The announcement of this investi- 
gation had been accompanied by con- 
siderable criticism of the Gallup or- 
ganization for its predictions in the 
1944 Presidential election. Accusations 
had been freely made that the Institute 
poll results had been doctored for a 
purpose. 

The Princeton Office of Public Opin- 
ion Research in the November 1944 
survey found that 56 per cent of the 
population had “heard of a public opin- 
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ion poll.” Of those who had heard of 
polls, 57 per cent considered their pre- 
dictions of election results “pretty 
nearly right most of the time.” An- 
other 22 per cent considered their rec- 
ord “not very good.” Sixty-eight per 
cent of this same group-of informed 
citizens thought that the “men who run 
the polls give honest and accurate re- 
ports,” while 12 per cent believed that 
they favor one party or one point of 
view. Seventy-three per cent of those 
who had heard of polls believed they 
were a “good thing in our country,” 
while only 6 per cent were willing to 
rate them a “bad thing.” * 

One of the most interesting instances 
of a politician unreservedly endorsing 
the principle and application of opinion 
measurement was revealed in a survey 
reported by Elmo Roper in the New 
York Herald-Tribune during September 
of 1946. Believing that he had no 
right to seek the support of his elector- 
ate (the 21st Congressional District in 
New York State) until he had made 
his position clear on a number of issues 
likely to confront the Eightieth Con- 
gress, the candidate first published his 
views and the reasons for them in a 
series of articles in the Herald-Tribune. 
He then had Mr. Roper’s organization 
make a survey of opinion to find out 
how closely his views paralleled those 
of his electorate. “In making the re- 
sults available to the press,” Mr. Roper 
concludes, “Mr. Javits has, in effect, 
made the results available to his po- 
litical opponents, making possible a 
debate on those issues where the candi- 
dates find themselves in disagreement 
during the campaign. Maybe this 
marks a new chapter in American po- 
litical life.” 

Perhaps the real measure of the im- 
pact of public opinion polls on legis- 

2Eric F. Goldman, “Poll on the Polls,” 


Pubkic Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1944-1945, 
p. 461, 
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lators lies in the fact that they saw fit 
to dignify the new science with a full- 
scale investigation after the 1944 elec- 
tions. While the committee report gave 
Dr. Gallup’s organization a relatively 
clean bill of health, it also pointed out 
what it considered to be errors of sam- 
pling and judgment, and indicated an 
evident intention to follow closely in 
the future the practice of reporting pub- 
lic opinion on political issues. 


ACCURACY OF THE POLLS 


Because there have been few other 
criteria for determining the accuracy of 
public opinion measurements, the polls 
have tended to stand or fall on their 
ability to predict political elections. 
Starting with the 1936 elections, which 
marked both the debut of scientific 
sampling in the Gallup, Roper, and 
Crossley polls and the exit of the hit- 
or-miss Literary Digest method, the 
three major practitioners have done a 
more than creditable job of predicting 
the Presidential victor. Each of them 
has been within the 4 per cent margin 
of error they allow themselves in pre- 
dicting the actual percentage vote, and 
each has consistently named the winner 
in the last three elections. That is to 
say, the percentage figures of each of 
them have indicated the winner, though 
in the 1940 elections the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (Gallup) 
failed to make an outright prediction. 
Two other entrants to the field in 1944, 
the National Opinion Research Center 
and the Princeton Office of Public Opin- 
ion Research, were also markedly suc- 
cessful in their predictions. 

The Roper survey for Fortune maga- 
zine has had the best record, its predic- 
tions never having been more than 1 
per cent away from the actual percent- 
age vote, and in both the 1940 and 1944 
elections the Roper poll was off only 
0.2 per cent. To the layman this rec- 
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ord may seem all the more remarkable 
when it is realized that the prediction 
was based on a sample of only 3,500 
persons out of the total population of 
the United States. 

Despite this amazing accuracy, how- 
ever, an internal analysis of the figures 
upon which the predictions have been 
based has shown fairly sizable errors on 
the part of the polls in their attempt to 
predict the behavior of sections of the 
country, as contrasted with predicting 
the vote of the Nation as a whole. 
These errors in the subsamples have 
been due partly to the size of the sam- 
ple and partly to a consistent Repub- 
lican bias which has appeared in politi- 
cal polls. This latter phenomenon is 
attributable to the fact that the major 
polling agencies have used a “quota 
control”’ system of sampling, which 
means that the interviewers have simply 
been assigned a certain number of per- 
sons of various types and in various lo- 
calities (young and old; rich, middle 
class, and poor; city dwellers and farm- 
ers, and so forth) who have been as- 
sumed to constitute a cross section of 
the populace.” The amount of discre- 
tion allowed the interviewers, them- 
selves usually drawn from the middle 
class, has resulted in a skewing of the 
sample obtained toward the upper end 
of the economic scale. It is difficult to 
get interviewers (most of them women) 
to go as thoroughly into the less desir- 
able communities, where, in the recent - 
past at least, the Democrats have tended 
to outnumber the Republicans 


THE Factor or WEIGHTING 


Some of the errors in the polls have 
also been attributable to the weighting 
or adjusting done by the polling or- 
ganizations. The Congressional investi- 
gation of the Gallup poll on the 1944 
election was particularly searching in 
its inquiry into this factor of weighting, 
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which had led to a decided underesti- 
mation of the Democratic vote. The 
weighting introduced by Dr. Gallup in 
his 1944 figures was based on his esti- 
mate of the expected turnout of voters. 
His analysis led him to believe the turn- 
out would be 40,000,000 or less, and 
that this relatively low number of 
voters would result in a disproportion- 
ately large loss of Democratic votes, 
since, other factors being equal, a light 
turnout on Election Day works for the 
Republicans and against the Democrats. 
He therefore subtracted two percentage 
points from the national and state per- 
centages reported in several of his early 
pre-election polls. Touching on this 
point in its report of the hearings on 
the Gallup poll, the Technical Commit- 
tee declared: 


With respect to publication practice, it 
would seem to have been more desirable 
to publish the results based on the actual 
canvass of eligible voters as a separate 
item; and in addition to publish the predic- 
tion containing the adjustment for antici- 
pated election turnout. Such a procedure, 
it is felt, would provide the public with 

. information which would protect 
rather than jeopardize the long-run confi- 
dence of the public in the poll. 


Obviously, the concern of the investi- 
gating committee was with the possible 
“band-wagon” effect of the Gallup fig- 
ures. While to date there is no con- 
clusive evidence to support the thesis 
that public opinion results have exer- 
cised such an effect, it is conceivable 
- that under certain conditions they 
might do so. 

Some experts in the polling field 
have concluded that while in many in- 
stances there are good and sufficient 
reasons for using weights or adjust- 
ments on polling results, the difficulty 
in applying them properly may make 
the end result, or adjusted figure, more 
hazardous of interpretation than the 
raw data. 
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THe “AREA” METHOD 


Since the 1944 elections and the sub- 
sequent Congressional investigations of 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, the “quota” method of sampling 
has been under fire. The “area” 
method of sampling, pioneered by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
has been increasingly adopted, and it is 
conceivable that this method, or some 
modification of it, may be employed 
in an election prediction in the near 
future despite its relatively high cost 
and slowness. Under this method, geo- 
graphic areas to be sampled are very 
precisely defined and the interviewer 
is permitted virtually no discretion in 
the selection of respondents. In other 
words, he is directed to go to certain 
homes in certain districts. Samples of 
the population selected in surveys using 
this method have consistently consti- 
tuted truer cross sections in terms of 
such objective factors as education of 
members of the household, or possession 
of items like refrigerators. The “area” 
method has also been singularly success- 
ful as employed by the Division of 
Program Surveys of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in predicting for the 
Treasury Department the public pur- 
chase of war bonds. Other things being 
equal, the “area” method should also 
produce a more accurate reflection of 
opinion. But whether the degree of in- 
creased accuracy will be sufficient to 
outweigh the factors of low cost and 
speed which have thus far made “quota” 
sampling methods more attractive to 
the polling organizations remains to be 
established by experimental research. 

But, as indicated in the foregoing, 
absolute accuracy is not a requirement 
of much public opinion measurement. 
A good deal of research on opinion to- 
day is concerned solely with relativities 
—majority versus minority opinion; 
and if the poll is able to establish a 
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clear margin of preference for one type 
of legislation over another, for one ad- 
ministrative action over a second pro- 
posal, or for one advertisement over an- 
other, its function will have been ful- 
filled. 


THe FUTURE or PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH 


It is perhaps not so much in the de- 
velopment of greater accuracy as in the 
exercise of more ingenuity that the fu- 
ture of public opinion measurement lies 
Given the best of modern sampling 
methods, the best-trained and -super- 
vised field staff, and the highest degree 


of expertness in handling the data pro- 


duced by the field workers, accuracy 
can be obtained at practically any level 
desired—if the opinions are measurable 
at all. But the best of modern pollsters 
are frank to admit that there are many 
opinions which are so uncrystallized or 
so deeply submerged in the individual’s 
consciousness that they may not be 
brought out by any of the current poll- 
ing methods. Yet figures are published 
every day by polling organizations pur- 
porting to be accurate reflections of 
opinion on issues which the public at 
large could not possibly have thought 
through to a conclusion. 

One of the significant pieces of re- 
search recognizing this limitation of the 
“science as thus far developed was 
started at Harvard in the fall of 1946. 
A group of psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, under the direction of Dr. Samuel 
Stouffer, began employing standardized 
psychiatric tools, such as the Thematic 
Apperception and Rorschach tests, in 
an attempt to construct a true picture 
of the complex of attitudes of the peo- 
ple of the United States toward Russia. 
The objective of this research is to de- 
velop modifications of these psychiatric 
procedures suitable for the interviewing 
of large samples by ordinarily intelli- 
gent investigators. 
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When the individual interviewed has 
expressed a definite opinion on an issue, 
there still remains the question of the 
strength or intensity of his feeling on 
the matter. This whole problem of in- 
tensity is one on which much work re- 
mains to be done. In his election pre- 
dictions, as well as in much of his other 
work, Elmo Roper uses a “cafeteria” 
type of question—a four-point attitude 
scale giving the respondent an oppor- 
tunity to register roughly the degree of 
his feeling for or against the candidate 
Both Dr. Daniel Katz of Brooklyn Col- 
lege and Dr. Hadley Cantril of Prince- 
ton University have experimented with 
procedures whereby the respondent, 
having first expressed an opinion on a 
given issue, is then asked to indicate 
whether this belief is held “very 
strongly,” only “fairly strongly,” or not 
strongly at all. 

Yet even these simple procedures are 
rarely used. Very little other experi- 
mentation with techniques for establish- 
ing intensity of opinion has been car- 
ried on, despite the fairly obvious need 
for determining the degree of feeling 
about an issue or a product required to 
move a person to take some overt ac- 
tion with regard to it—to buy the prod- 
uct, vote on the issue, or advocate pub- 
licly the opinion he holds 

The importance of the “exhorter” in 
the social scene points up another short- 
coming of much opinion measurement: 
the poll ignores the importance of 
thought-leader opinion. Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld of the Columbia University 
Bureau of Applied Social Research has 
recognized the importance of leader 
opinion in his Erie County, Ohio study 
reported in “The People’s Choice.” ® 
Generally, however, public opinion 
measurement has tended to discount 
or ignore the fact that while one man’s 

3 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Others, Tke Peo- 


ple’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 1944). 
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vote is equal to another’s at election 
time, one man’s opinion may be_a 
great deal more important than an- 
other’s in the formative pre-election 
period. And whereas many opinion 
results are broken down in the report- 
ing in terms of education, economic 
status, and occupation, little conscien- 
tious effort has been made to single out 
for scrutiny the views of that small 
minority in every population whose ex- 
pressed opinions spread in concentric 
circles among those with whom they 
come in contact. An interesting, if 
somewhat oblique, recognition of this 
phenomenon is contained in the Gallup 
Poll release for July 1, 1946, which 
showed that while only one voter in 
seven had ever written his Congressman 
during his lifetime, more than twice as 
many business and professional people 
wrote such letters as white-collar work- 
ers or farmers. But obviously the busi- 
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ness and professional people who wrote 
were atypical of their own groups, and 
it could be of extreme significance to 
delineate them more carefully in terms 
of their positions in the social structure 
of their communities. 

Thus, with increasing sophistication 
and discernment on the part of the 
populace and the research practitioners 
will come a strong demand for more 
adequate methods in the measurement 
and reporting of public opinion. Com- 
plex issues should be treated as such, 
and opinion regarding them should be 
reported only after utilization of care- 
fully devised methods of interrogation 
on a series of interrelated questions, - 
rather than on a simple superficial 
query: Opinions must be analyzed as 
well as counted. And greater attention 
must be paid to the question of who 
holds the opinion and how strongly he 
holds it. 


Elmo C. Wilson is director of research of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City. He has served as professor of current history at the University of- 
Minnesota; as study director for Elmo Roper; and as chief of the Surveys Division of 
the Office of War Information in the European theater of operations, serving in the same 
capacity with the Psychological Warfare Division of SHAEF. He has written In 1936 
and In 1937 in collaboration with Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of Stanford Uni- 
versity; is co-author of the current affairs tests for Time magazine; and has written many 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Menibers 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1946* 


T IS with satisfaction that the Board 

of Directors submits this report of 
activities and accomplishments for the 
year 1946. 


MEETINGS 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting was 
held on April 5 and 6, 1946, the topic 
for the six sessions of the two days 
being “Making the UNO Work.” The 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting had been 
held while war was still in progress, and 
immediately following the death of the 
President of the United States, with a 
consequent small attendance. The meet- 
ing in 1946 was held after the cessation 
of active hostilities, with a gratifying 
evidence of continuing interest. 

Earlier in the year there had been two 
evening sessions—one on January 9 
with the topic “The Loan to Britain,” 
and another on March 19 when “Post- 
war Treatment of Enemy Countries” 
was discussed. On December 11 an- 
other session was devoted to “Collec- 
tive Bargaining in a Competitive So- 
ciety.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Although government quotas on pa- 
per are no longer in effect, the Academy 
finds greater difficulty than at any time 
in the past in securing the desired 
amount for its publications. This is 
due to two facts. One is a very heavy 
general demand for paper; the other is 
an increase in the membership of the 
Academy. This gain in numbers is 
gratifying. At the end of 1934 there 
were 7,855 on our rolls, while at the 


+ Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 20, 1947. 


end of 1946 there were 12,666. In 
1943, only three years ago, our orders 
to the printer were for 11,000 copies 
for several issues and 11,500 copies for 
others. For November 1946 the order 
was for 15,000 copies, with a request to 
the printers that type be held for the 
printing of still more copies if they 
should be needed. 

Although we have been compelled to 
discontinue publication of pamphlets, 
further difficulties are ahead because 
paper is hard to acquire. That we have _ 
not erred seriously in deciding on the 
number of copies of each issue is shown 
by the fact that we have no copies in 
stock for many of the issues during re- 
cent years. This is subject to the 
qualification that we hold a modest re- 
serve for those of our former members 
in a number of other countries whose 
contacts with us were broken during 
the recent war. 

Titles of Taz ANNALS issued in 1946 


“were: 

January Essential Human Rights 

March Controlling Group Prejudice 

May The Netherlands During German 
Occupation 

July Making the United Nations Work 

September Belgium in Transition 

November Labor Relations and the Public 


A copy of the January issue on “Es- 
sential Human Rights” was sent with 
the compliments of the Academy to 
each delegate and alternate delegate at- 
tending the first meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in London. 

In addition to the copies of THE AN- 
NALS sent to members, there have been 
special sales to members and others of 
4,809 copies of THE ANNALS, 19 copies 
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of monographs, and 181 copies of pam- 
phlets, a total of 5,009 items. 

During 1946 members have sent us 
further copies of back issues to be given 
to libraries in occupied and devastated 
areas, the total thus contributed being 
about 6,000. These are being shipped 
as rapidly as information can be gath- 
ered and checked and as transportation 
becomes possible. 

During 1946, as a supplementary 
service we were able to arrange with the 
Department of State to distribute to 
our members the follówing documents: 
“The Anglo-American Financial and 
Commercial Agreement” and “Propos- 
als for Expansion of World Trade,” in 
February; “The Defenses of Peace,” 
Documents relating to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, in April; and “A 
Report on the National Control of 
Atomic Energy,” in August. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1946 there were 3,088 new 
members enrolled. This is the largest 
number for any one year in our history, 
with the exception of 1945 when the 
number was 3,202. After deductions 
for death, resignation, and nonpayment 
of dues, the membership on December 
31, 1946 was 12,666 as compared with 
11,966 for 1945, with 10,447 for 1944, 
and with 9,786 for 1943. 


FINANCES 


Like all other enterprises, the Academy 
is facing rising costs. Paper, printing, 
rentals, salaries, and other items have 
advanced, and this is reflected in the re- 
port to be submitted by our Treasurer. 
Receipts have been in excess of ex- 
penditures, but by a much smaller 
amount than for a number of years. 
Some of the advances in cost have taken 
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effect only toward the end of the year, 
and expenditures for 1947 will prob- 
ably be much greater than for 1946. 
Many publications have advanced 
subscription charges and a few organi- 
zations have increased their dues. Thus 
far the Academy has endeavored to 
meet the difficulty without raising dues. 
Within limits, our costs per member de- 
cline as membership increases, and it is 
the hope of your Board of Directors 
that no advance beyond the present five 
dollars ($5.00) per year will become 


necessary. 3 


Lro STANTON ROWE 


In closing this report we wish to re- 
cord our profound grief at the passing 
of Dr. Leo Stanton Rowe. He was 
President of the Academy from 1902 ~ 
to 1930 and remained a devoted mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors until his 
death by accident in December 1946. 
We cannot too strongly express the in- 
debtedness of the Academy to him, and 
our own sense of loss. He served all 
mankind in many ways, but we shall 
always remember with gratitude and 
affection his wise and efficient leader- 
ship of this organization through its 
earlier years. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Boarp OF Dimectors 
Ernest Minor Patterson, President - 


Herbert Hoover 
C. A. Dykstra 
Carl Kelsey 


J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 


F. Cyril James, M. Albert Linton, Otto 
T. Mallery, Thorsten Sellin, Stephen B. 
Sweeney, Alfred H. Williams, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff 


Vice Presidents 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 
January 14, 1947 
CHARLES J. Reoaps, Esq., Treasurer, 


American Academy of Political & Social’ 


Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Str: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for its fiscal year ended December 31, 1946. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1946. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
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same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of Bank Deposits 
and were found to be in accord therewith 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period un- 
der review. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


American ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STATEMENT or RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR Fiscat Yrar ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1946 








Cash Balance Januaty 1, 1946 ... o cece cece eee cece net e eee cence eeeenee $ 24,795.42 
Receipts 
Members’ Dues ............. We EEE el BETTEREN PaE NEERA $41,704.05 
Life Membership ............ e bee he ea a oie big aoa Wiehe ten IE 600.00 
Subscriptions 
Individuals ......... ce cce n e cence cece eee teens $ 252.50 
Libraries 2.05 ceshe gots. a ee Sede. SPALA ss 3,247.97 
Agent AE EAE ey dae isles oud 10,755 66 14,256.13 
a, 2 
ALCS ae Soer Laid severe o Rae E Wied lees car Soa bial Rae E E aie wet alee 5,867 19 
AGVertising . oreraa asra waar |G: UKRE Seeker tee anes 1,056 45 
Income from Investments ... 0 6... ceeeee cee eee eee ee 10,976 28 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities ....... ponse ce ec eee eee ceo 14,437 50 88,897.60 
$113,693 02 
: Disbursements 
Office: Expense: oifc6caiseiseied ceuiels nine es cee seca ade agen es. eed. se $10,011 00 
Philadelphia Meetings ..........6. 0 cece eee teen e cee eee neeees 5,985.64 
New Membership Expense soaus O cece ee conte eeeee peeeeeeeee 9,593 82 
Publication of Annals .......... 00.050 cece ccc e eee e cee ene eee seee 30,631.88 
Membership Records Expense ........-. 00sec cece e reece eee ee eee oe 8,077 89 
Sale of Annals oser cenie wee se te os Aen wate te Oe gee AE we 2,000.90 
Special Publications Expense .......0 cossos cece ee sas eee teen c 125.18 
Securities Purchased ..........00. ceeeceee cee eeeeee eens cs o eee 30,125 00 
Discount, Collection and Exchange, etc. ... ..... 00 ee eeeeee eee : 45.17 
Trust: Agency Expense. 2.4 /s:<cceee ec caves singe ateieuiee Cee aa E aie 339.10 
Income Distribution to James-Patten-Rowe Fund . ....... a0 . 1... 700.00 
Income Distribution to Retirement Fund for Employees .. 150 00 97,785 58 
Cask Balance December 31, 1946 .... .oosunuesnossensessssssrsrerissoeresseseere $15,907 44 
Represented by 
Cash on Deposit at Girard Trust Co ........... 2. cece eee e teens $15,407.44 
Cash at Academy Office ........2..2..0 52 cee eee cence eee AES x 500 00 


$15,907 44 


Book Department 


Incuis, RUTH A. Freedom of the Movies, 
A Report on Self-Regulation from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
Pp. x, 241. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. $3.00. 

This little book, concise in form but 
broad and discerning in its presentation, is 
one of the best serious studies of the so- 
cial aspects of the motion picture industry. 
It is published under the auspices of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press of 
the University of Chicago, but the work is 
that of the author, Miss Inglis, who 
started the project as a doctoral thesis at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Inglis gives a thorough appraisal of 
the difficulties besetting the motion picture 
industry—the various pressure groups, the 
moralists, and the problem of meeting pub- 
lic demand, improving the quality of mo- 
tion pictures, providing entertainment, and 
at the same time furnishing artistic produc- 
tions on a higher intellectual level than is 
ordinarily found. All the while, the in- 
dustry must make profits or fold up. 

In discussing self-regulation, the author 
is fair and objective with respect to the 
Hays Office and the Legion of Decency. 
Her evaluations are based on facts, not 
emotions. She believes that censorship 
can be avoided if the industry faces its re- 
sponsibilities. On the positive side there 
is the admission that “the raising of pub- 

-lic taste is a slow process... . / Apprecia- 

tion of thoughtful pictures can be increased 

gradually by the encouragement of inde- 
pendent criticism, the development of spe- 
cialized audiences, and the cultivation of 
interest in films with vitality among locally 
and nationally organized groups. Together 
these policies can reinforce each other. 

With genuine economic competition and 

improved self-regulation, they can speed 

the day of less stereotyped films.” 

In order that the motion picture indus- 
try may develop its “full possibilities,” the 
commission offers a six-point program 
which may be summarized as follows: 

“1, The constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of the press should be recognized 
as including motion pictures. . . . 
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“2, The government should use its anti- 
trust powers to destroy monopolistic con- 
trol of production, distribution and the- 
atrical outlets... . 

“3, The motion picture industry, by its 
own action, should place increasing stress 
on its role as a civic and informational 
agency conscious of the evolving character 
of many political and social problems. . . 

“4, The industry should also be con- 
stantly alert to opportunities to develop 
further the screen’s artistic and intellectual 
possibilities, . . . 

_ “5. The public itself should insist upon 
the highest attainable accomplishment by 
the movies... . 

“6. Finally, the public should sponsor a 
national advisory board to review and pro- 
pose changes from time to time in the Mo- 
tion Picture Production and Advertising 
Codes. . . 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Merton, Ropert K. Mass Persuasion: 
The Social Psychology of a War Bond 
Drive. Pp. xiii, 210. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to uncover 
“the structure and dynamics of mass per- 
suasion in our society.” The case study 
for analysis was the Third War Loan ap- 
peal made by Kate Smith, which resulted 
in 39 million dollars of bond pledges after 
an 18-hour network marathon on which 
Miss Smith appeared 65 times for a minute 
or two. Data were obtained from a con- 
tent analysis of the broadcasts, from in- 
tensive interviews with 100 people who 
heard the broadcasts (75 of whom had 
telephoned in pledges during the period, 
and 25 of whom had not pledged), and 
from short interviews of approximately 
1,000 people representing a cross section of 
greater New York and designed to check 
interpretations from the more “focused” 
interviews. 

A number of interesting things were un- 
covered: the marathon created a widespread 
compulsion to listen; close identification 
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with Kate Smith caused many listeners to 
be extremely concerned about her physical 
well-being and her selling success; the pro- 
gram clearly provided for many people the 
sense of participating in a common effort 
which we know was difficult for many citi- 
zens to achieve during World War II. The 
brightest spot in the discussion of cultural 
context is the way in which the author 
shows how Smith’s sincerity stands out 
against the plethora of insincerity, phony 
appeals, and virtuous frauds to which 
American radio listeners have had to be- 
come accustomed. 

The investigation suffers from a lack of 
any apparent conceptual framework which 
might have been used both for the gather- 
ing and the interpretation of data. It is 
surprising to read in a book by a modern 
sociologist that “the investigation pro- 
ceeded initially on the assumption that it 
would be adequate, in a first approxima- 
tion, to interpret responses to the Smith 
bond drive primarily on the basis of the 
content of her appeals It was only when 
this approach proved clearly unprofitable, 
it was only when analysis of the actual re- 
sponses showed an elaborate network of 
cultural symbolisms and of unquestionable 
reference to a wider social context, that 
we were compelled to enlarge our perspec- 
tives” (p. 10). No mention is made, for 
example, of the war situation as of Sep- 
tember 21, 1943, the day of the campaign. 
Was this not part of the social context? 

This lack of an adequate systematic 
framework leads the author to pick up 
whatever psychological concepts are handy 
for an immediate problem, even though the 
list accumulated before long makes for 
strange bedfellows. There is ego-involve- 
ment, latent feeling of guilt, the center and 
periphery of the self, the inner recesses of 
listeners, mother surrogate, the superego 
against the ego, Gestalt, and Durkheim’s 
sacred and profane ideas. The psychology 
of suggestibility is strangely omitted. 
Quotations in footnotes have to bear more 
than their weight of “explanation.” 

HADLEY CANTRIL 

Princeton University 


RANULF, Svenn. Hitlers Kampf gegen die 
. Objektivität. Pp. 120. Acta Jutlandica. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Copenhagen, Denmark: Aarskrift for 
Aarhus Universitet, 1946 No price. 


As the memory of the German night- 
mare over Europe begins to recede into the 
past, European scholars, universities, and 
publishers gradually emerge from the long. 
night of silence and slavery imposed by 
the carriers of Potsdam Kultur. Hitler’s 
Struggle Against Objectivity, by Svend 
Ranulf, is one of the first important studies 
that have come out of Denmark since the 
end of the war in the field of the social 
sciences. It deals mainly with the moral 
degeneracy and psychopathology of the 
technique of the Big Lie, raised to an all- 
embracing creed of life and politics. The 
author starts with the assumption that de- 
mocracy, by itself, offers no guarantee that 
certain political parties, reckless and per- 
fidious, will not engage in wholesale trick- 
ery and deceit for the purpose of obtain- 
ing power. He stresses the point that the 
essential principles of deception and dis- 
tortion are older than Nazism, although 
they were carried to a new point of previ- 
ously unknown Masslosigkeit by the Ger- 
man propaganda machine of Hitler and 
Goebbels. It is Dr. Ranulf’s conviction 
that a correlation exists between the sus- 
ceptibility of a democratic society to 
propagandistic swindles and the danger of 
the destruction of democracy and its sub- 
stitution by dictatorship. Dr. Ranulf has 
not a single-track mind, and he realizes 
that this psychological factor of the sys- 
tematic political lie is only one of the sev- 
eral causes that explain the total phe- 
nomenon of fascism. 

One of the central concepts developed 
in this analysis is the difference of judg- 
ment in relation to acts of like or the same 
character. This is, of course, a moral 
problem as much as a psychological one. 
The author has not shirked the perhaps not 
too appealing task of perusing most care- 
fully, page by page, Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
and the three volumes of his war speeches, 
Der grossdeutsche Fretheitskampf, with 
the view of ascertaining Hitler’s attitudes 
on actions of the same kind, committed in 
some instances by the Germans, and in 
other cases, by imputation at least, by non- 
Germans. Dr. Ranulf points out that 
Hitler’s accusations against France, Russia, 
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and, later on, “Anglo-American Jewish 
Communist plutocracy” were, in effect, a 
mirrorlike reflection of the crimes that 
Hitler planned, rather than what he saw in 
his real or imaginary opponents. Thus, 
Dr. Ranulf finds in Hitler’s three volumes 
of war speeches no fewer than fifty-two 
charges of lying on the part of his enemies. 
A detailed analysis of one hundred state- 
ments culled from the volumes of Der 
grossdeutsche Freiheitskampf demonstrates 
the ruthless disregard for truth, in many 
instances the brazenly admitted untruth, 
on Hitler’s part. One will hardly assert 
that Dr. Ranulf is breaking new ground by 
proving that Hitler not only lied on a 
large scale, but extolled and idolized the 
lie; nevertheless, students of political 
propaganda will find in the detailed investi- 
gations of Dr. Ranulf a substantial amount 
of data that are usually reliable and oc- 
casionally stimulating. 

Toward the end of his work, Dr. Ranulf 
also subjects the war speeches of Winston 
Churchill to a similar test, viz., to what 
extent the British Prime Minister judged 
the same type of act differently, depending 
on what interests were involved. Inde- 
fatigable researcher that he is, Dr. Ranulf 
diligently perused the fifteen hundred 
pages of the five volumes of Churchill’s 
war speeches. He comes to the conclusion 
that Churchill does not always apply the 
same standards in judging patriotism; e.g., 
Frenchmen revolting against Vichy and 
the Germans are judged by him differently 
then are Indian patriots, say, revolting 
against British rule. Dr. Ranulf admits, 
in his conclusion, that different judgments 
of the same acts “play an infinitely greater 
part with Hitler than with Churchill” (p. 
113). This will probably be considered by 
some as an understatement. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Princeton University 


MorcENTHAU, Hans J. Sctentific Man vs. 
. Power Politics. Pp. ix, 245. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1946. $3.00. 

This is a book written by an associate 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago who condemns “the 
age” for having tried and for still trying 
“to make politics a science” when it is only 
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an art. “By so doing,” he argues, “it has 
demonstrated its intellectual confusion, 
moral blindness, and political decay” (p. 
10). This condemnation of an entire age 
sounds even more sweeping than the in- 
dictment of a nation, and seems to con- 
tradict a later assertion that “it is always 
the individual who acts” (p. 187). But 
let that pass. The passage quoted is but 
one example of the sweeping generaliza- 
tions that can be found in every chapter 
and on almost every page. The author 
flails about him at almost everything he 
dislikes and with very little discrimination. 
The rationalism of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, political 
liberalism, “scientism,” and so on right 
down to 1946 are all rolled into one for 
purposes of general condemnation. Rather 
grudgingly the author admits that political 
liberalism has had certain limited successes 
in domestic affairs, but these he holds were 
rather accidental successes, and he asserts 
that all attempts to apply liberalism, rea- 
son, rule of law, and compromise in inter- 
national affairs have been and always will 


‘be total and dismal failures. Will we never 


learn, he asks, that there is no community 
of interests among states, that “the inter- 
national arena” is a place “where violence 
reigns suprema”? (P. 51.) Will we never 
grasp this “fundamental difference between 
domestic and international politics in the 
liberal era”? (P. 50.) 

Let there be no doubt about it, Dr. 
Morgenthau is widely read and full of 
learning. He argues certain points very 
well and he presents many apt quotations. 
If there are those who have exaggerated 
ideas about the immediate potentialities of 
the scientific method in the study of poli- 
tics, they will do well to read at least cer- 
tain parts of this book. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Dr. 
Morgenthau has not used his materials 
with more judgment and moderation. If 
he had proceeded calmly, objectively, and 
(dare we suggest?) scientifically, checking 
his assertions against his evidence, he 
would have presented a more effective 
argument. Attempts to shock people into 
agreement by unqualified overstatements 
are frequently self-defeating. Most of the 
readers to whom this book will go prob- 
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ably do not believe in the absolutes and 
the dichotomies with which this book 
abounds. 
_ Indeed, most of the readers known to 
the reviewer—historians and students of 
‘economics, politics, and sociology, for ex- 
ample—will be likely to say that Dr. Mor- 
genthau is tilting at windmills, or knocking 
over straw men that he himself has cre- 
ated. Most social scientists do not be- 
lieve, for example, what the author charges 
“the age” with believing, that by research 
and reason .men will discover a “single 
cause” of a war or any other social mal- 


adjustment, or that by reason alone such - 


a phenomenon as war will be abolished. 
Their social knowledge is broad enough to 
include the hypothesis that men act and 
probably always will act to some extent 
irrationally. They do not expect to make 
over the human race, any more than they 
expect geologists to change the structure 
of the earth or astronomers to alter the 
courses of the stars. The general allega- 
tions of stupidity brought by Dr. Morgen- 
thau against “the age” and against the at- 


tempts to make the study of society more ` 


scientific are in effect, if not in direct 
words, an unwarranted attack on all so- 
cial scientists. 

The motley array of witnesses that Dr. 
Morgenthau quotes to build his case against 
the liberalism and rationalism of the age, 
and against the idea of a science of poli- 
tics, shows how weak his argument actually 
is. One is not impressed by a series of ill- 


assorted quotations (somewhat after the ` 


fashion of medieval examples) from such 
disparate sources, all supposedly represent- 
ing the same “liberal” and “scientific” 
ideas, as Karl Marx, Edmund Burke, Elton 
Mayo, Woodrow Wilson, John Fiske, Her- 
bert Spencer, and (not to add more to this 
list) a Christian Science advertisement in 
a Washington newspaper in 1946! When 
“liberalism” is condemned both for things 
that its followers have done and for sug- 
gested “liberal” actions (like the refer- 
endum on war) that they failed to take, 
and charged with the mistakes in foreign 
policy of Bismarck and Wilhelm II, the 
whole argument becomes distinctly ludi- 
crous. 

What the author seems to argue for in 
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the realm of practice is a frank acceptance 
of power politics internationally and the 
abandonment of what he considers the 
futile attempts to organize the nations into 
an association to prevent war. In the 
realm of method, he would have men give 
up the further accumulation of scientific 
facts as a basis for judgment, and rely on 
other sources of “wisdom,” such as art, 
religion, and the sense of tragedy in hu- 
man affairs. Unfortunately he does not 
tell his readers what school of art or what 
brand of religion to accept. His final ap- 
peal is against reliance on facts and rea- 
soning and for an acceptance of “the 
eternal laws by which man moves in the 
social world” (p. 220). He would have 
men place their trust in statesmen, in men 
who have superscientific knowledge and 
wisdom. ‘This appeal leaves the reviewer 
singularly cold, because Dr. Morgenthau 
gives no clue as to how to select this states- 
man, or even as to how to. distinguish him 
from a Führer or a Duce. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Namor, L. B. 1848: The Revolution of 
the Intellectuals. Pp. 124. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946. $2.50. 


The thesis of this essay is expressed in 
its title. Namier adds: “1848 came not as 
an aftermath of war and defeat (as so 
many revolutions in the following cen- 
tury), but was the outcome of thirty- 
three creative years of European peace 
carefully preserved on a consciously coun- 
terrevolutionary basis” (p. 4) The revo- 
lution was not, however, without “eco- 
nomic and social background”: crop fail- 
ures of 1847, the desire (and widespread 
readiness) to eliminate remnants of feud- 
alism, and the rise of industry and of the 
concomitant misery of workers and of the 
proletariat. On the ideological plane, the 
clashes were between the principles of dy- 
nastic property and national sovereignty 
(p. 24) and between constitutional and 
national movements (p. 31). These clashes 
pervade the numerous wrangles, resolu- 
tions, and actions expounded and inter- 
preted in this treatise. The main terri- 
tories dealt with are Posnania and the 
question of Poland, as witnessed especially 
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in the negotiations of the Frankfort Par- 
liament, and the Slavic areas with the 
proklem of the position of their popula- 
tions, as climaxed in the Prague Slav Con- 
gress, 

The person who is not well acquainted 
with the historical backgrounds of 1848 
will find this book difficult reading. Aside 
from appealing primarily to the historian, 
the essay is scholarly also’in the peculiar 
but frequently met-with sense of develop- 
ing problems without making explicit the 
arrangement of their treatment, and of 
carefully documenting quotations and other 
statements without disclosing the principle 
of their selection. It would appear that to 
the expert—which this reviewer is not— 
the main contribution of the essay is the 
brirging together of numerous previously 
untapped or at least untranslated sources, 
chiefly in Slavic languages. The main im- 
pression of the layman is that 1848 repre- 
sented a powerful uprising of nationalist 
sentiments, rather than of liberalism—an 
impression probably contrary to his expec- 
tations. It is not clear, however, in what 
sense 1848 was a “revolution of the intel- 
lectuals” other than in the vague sense 
that the liberal ideologies were largely 
shipwrecked on Realpolitik. There is- no 
analysis of the social setting of the leaders 
of 1848, although the essay contains some 
scattered and casual statements in this re- 
spect—e.g., a footnote on the occupational 
composition of the Frankfort Parliament 
(p. 87). i 

On the other hand, the pamphlet is sug- 
gestive on at least two grounds One is an 
analysis of parallels between 1848 and the 
Hiler and post-Hitler periods. Although 
Namier often hints at such parallels, he 
does not raise the question of the meth- 
odological implications of historical paral- 
lels—which are notoriously dangerous and 
have often been drawn irresponsibly. ‘Had 
not Hitler and his associates blindly ac- 
cepted the legend which latter-day liberals, 
German and foreign, had spun round 1848, 
they might well have found a great deal to 
extol in the deutsche Manner und Freunde 
of the Frankfort Assembly” (p. 124). Sec- 
ondly, the essay contains several generali- 
zations which call for elaboration and test- 
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“The growth of urban agglomerations 
and of an urban civilization stimulates the 
rise of a non-territorial ideology .. ” (p. 
24). 

“The sovereignty of the people mérely 
substitutes the proprietary claims of na- 
tions for those of princes, because states 
are still based on territories and not on 
‘sovereign’ hordes: and the conflicts grow 
fiercer” (p. 27). 

“National ideas seeking embodiment 
must start by making state organisms their 
basis, or at least by having recourse to the 
memories of such organisms; but in doing 
so, they pass from the nation as a collec- 
tion of men to the territory, enter the 
thickets of historical tradition and herit- 
age, and lose their logical simplicity and 
cogency ...” (pp. 28-29). 

“Acid nationalisms based on language 
(on plenty of it and little in it) originate 
mainly with urban middle-class intellec- 
tuals .. .” (p. 101). 

Kort H. WoLrF 

Ohio State University 


ReicH, Waarm. The Mass Psychology 
of Fascism. (Revised edition.) Pp. 
xiv, 344. New York: Orgone Institute 
Press, 1946. $4 50. 


It would be easy to review this book 
from the point of view of a methodological 
cult and find it black or white. From an 
eclectic point of view recognizing varied 
standards of scientific worth, the task is 
difficult. The book contains a strange 
mixture of profound insight and naive, 
pseudoscientific, cultist dogma. Certainly 
it comes to grips with problems of the ut- 
most importance ‘The general approach is 
best identified as a creative synthesis of 
Marxian thought with the brand of psycho- 
analysis associated with the name Eric 
Fromm. The new thought product is 
termed “sex-economic thought.” The psy- 
chiatrist author, who claims to have dis- 
covered the “Orgone” (some sort of life 
force) through empirical research, is ap- 
parently the head of the “Orgone Insti- 
tute.” The movement, perhaps cult, ex- 
pounds a philosophy based on’ the natural 
human functions of love, work, and knowl- 
edge. 

The argument is at times closely reg- 
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soned, and at times diffuse and repetitious. 
The author recently revised the book, 
which first appeared in German in 1933. 
He looks at his brain child in the light of 


events culminating in World War I and, 


finds it sound and good. v 

The argument assumes three layers in 
character structure. One is a veneer of 
civilization. The second is a savage, ir- 
rational layer, the product of frustration 
and the basis of fascism. A third layer of 
natural goodness is basic to the work, love, 
and knowledge functions, and is accessible 
to true revolutionary change. It is held 
that Marxian economic theories cannot ex- 
plain the irrational, submissive attitudes of 
the masses that led them to fascism in 
spite of class barriers and economic inter- 
ests. The basic thesis is that repression 
of infantile and adolescent sexuality by the 
patriarchal authoritarian family led to do- 
cility, moralistic guilt feelings, mysticism, 
sadism, and yearning for a Führer or father 
substitute. The author sees sex energy 
turning upon itself to repress a natural 
love life, and holds that the heritage of the 
past fixes: a deep-rooted irrationality and 
‘submissiveness upon the mass of people. 
Constructive change can come only from 
the masses, who in turn are temporarily in- 
capable of shaping their destiny. In Rus- 
sia a revolutionary beginning regressed to 
a totalitarian nationalism not dissimilar 
from Nazi fascism. Politics is irrational 
and futile. The paradox is partially re- 
solved with the thought that a “work de- 
mocracy” could evolve giving rational ex- 
pression to work, love, and knowledge func- 
tions. The process could be aided by the 
nonpolitical diffusion of sex-economic think- 
ing. Cultist dogmatism, however, is im- 
plied in the claim that “training in sex- 
economy” must be obligatory for physi- 
cians and teachers. 

The book is thoroughly challenging. 
True enough, the causal relations alleged 
are not supported by demonstrated correla- 
tions in time and place. Why not fascism 
in patriarchal sex-repressing situations in 
America? Why did virulent fascism come 
at certain times in certain countries? 
A questionable matriarchal-patriarchal se- 
quence is alleged. 

It would be desirable to establish an em- 
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pirical research design which might prove 
or disprove the theories of this book. Yet 
such attempts to bring about scientific 
convergence often cali down the wrath of 
both psychoanalysts and statisticians. 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


TIMASHEFF, Nıcnoras S. Three Worlds: 
Liberal, Communist, and Fascist Society. 
Pp. xi, 263. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1946. $2.75. 


This ‘book starts out with a comparison 
of Western society in 1913 and 1938. We 
see how communism and fascism arose in 
competition with liberal society. The com- 
munist and fascist orders and the trans- 
formations of the liberal system in the last 
thirty years are described separately, in an 
orderly and instructive fashion, and are 
compared in a further chapter. An analy- 
sis of the “three-cornered struggle” among 
them—a history of political, military, and 
economic developments in Europe since the 
First World War—leads up to a statement 
regarding the conditions under which lib- 
eral society may survive. 

Professor Timasheff’s book is useful and 
deserves wide promotion. It is evidently 
intended as a popular book, and for the 
most part manages to be popular in the 
best sense of the term: clear, readable, and 
consistent. To a sociologist, Chapter 5, in 
which the three societies are compared, is 
perhaps the most interesting. The analysis 
of business and the professions in the three 
systems, contained in that chapter, is a 
distinct contribution. 

But although it leaves one with a better 
understanding of the contemporary scene, 
the book raises several questions. Only the 
most serious of them may be presented 
here. It ultimately concerns Professor 
Timasheff’s position on value preferences 
in historical analyses. He clearly prefers 
liberal society to the other two. Further- 
more, he specifically points out that “facts” 
by no means prove that liberal society 
alone is workable (p. 220). In determin- 
ing the respective excellences of the three 
systems he uses the yardsticks of efficiency, 
integration, and justice. The first two of 
these he holds to be objective; the third, 
subjective. But when he comes to the 
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analysis of the three societies in terms of 
the liberal society, he only tells us that 
there is a convergence of liberal, socialist, 
and Catholic ideals, with fascist and com- 
munist ideals in the hostile camp. We are 
left with this inconclusive conclusion. It 
is inconclusive because Professor Timasheff 
has failed to elucidate his thesis that “some- 
thing went wrong with Western society” in 
the course of the last thirty-five years. 
Even after reading his book, we still do 
not know what this is. 

Perhaps Professor Timasheff might have 
gone further in his analysis and might have 
emerged with a hypothesis regarding not 
only what went wrong but also what should 
be done on the basis of our social-science 
knowledge. As it is, the conditions of the 
survival of liberal society are listed as in- 
creased political and economic efficiency, 
full employment, peace, and a “wholesale 
rescaling of values” (p: 243). Although 
these have often been voiced as necessary 
and desirable, they are here voiced with 
conviction and in many of their implica- 
tions. But the last of them appears weak, 
unconnected with the historical analyses of 
the book, and without proposals of im- 
plementation. The rescaling of values is 
advocated in a vacuum. It is precisely at 
this most crucial point of the book that we 
become shockingly aware of our ignorance 
concerning what went wrong with Western 
society. 

Kurt H. Woirr 

Ohio State University 


GALLOWAY, GEORGE B. Congress at the 
Crossroads. Pp. ix, 374. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946. $3.50. 


The staff director of the joint committee 
of Congress for the consideration of its 
organization here sets forth his views on 
aspects of congressional reform ranging 
` from the proposal for reduction in the 
number of committees to suggestions for 
improving the physical aspects of the 
chambers. 

The core of the author’s plan is the fa- 
miliar proposal for a reduction of the num- 
ber of committees to some dozen in each 
house, each committee in one house hav- 
ing its counterpart in the other. The chair- 
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men of these committees preferably would 
be chosen by the majority leaders, and 
with the leaders, would constitute policy 
committees for the formulation of a legis- 
lative program. The policy committees 
would meet jointly -with members of the. 
administration as a legislative-executive 
council. Committee procedure would be 
improved and an adequate staff provided. 
Larger use would be made of joint hear- 
ings. Experimentation with a question 
period for members of the administration 
is suggested. Normally the houses would 
meet but two or three evenings in each 
week, when debate would be carried on by 
qualified leaders and votes would be taken. 
Obstructive tactics in the Senate would be 
restrained. By various means the burden 
of errand-running for constituents would be 
lightened. 

The last chapter, on the reorganization 
law as actually passed, was written after 
the other chapters had gone to press. The 
author is quite bitter on the pruning from 
the Senate bill of the provision for policy 
committees and the joint legislative-execu- 
tive council. He places responsibility for 
this deletion on Speaker Rayburn, Ma- 
jority Leader McCormack, Minority Leader 
Martin, and the parliamentarian, Mr. Lewis 
Deschler, finding explanation in the per- 
sonal interest, bias, or limited outlook of 
some of these gentlemen. However, even 
the most earnest advocate of a strength- 
ened House leadership might well have op- 
posed this feature of the bill A plan that 
does not center around the Speaker as the 
representative of the majority party in the 
House might actually divide the leadership 
and defeat the original purpose. 

Everyone who is interested in congres- 
sional organization should be acquainted 
with the views expressed here by one who 
has had so excellent an opportunity to 
study the proposals for change. The book 
should be especially useful to those who 
are not familiar with recent discussions on 
reorganization and have not read the pub- 
lished hearings of the joint committee. 

i W. Reep West 

George Washington University 


Marx, Frirz Morstern (Ed.). Elements 
of Public Administration. Pp. xxiv,.637, 
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New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946 

$6.65. 

This is a fresh and stimulating book, put 
together in a fresh way, written by four- 
teen fresh-minded men. All have had uni- 
versity experience, and all were in war- 
time Washington in administrative man- 
agement work of one sort or another, in 
the Budget Bureau or emergency agencies. 
All are young enough to be products of the 
approach to public administration that ac- 
companied the assumption of new and 
striking responsibilities of government un- 
der the New Deal—the newer generation 
of thinkers about administration All are 
imaginative enough to look beyond gadg- 
etry to the interplay of administration and 
social forces and objectives, to see ad- 
ministration in its political matrix, to un- 
derstand the dynamics of administration, 


that leadership—getting groups of people ` 


within and without government to resolve 
differences and move to common ends—is 
the vital element served by the concepts 
of efficiency and good organization that 
once were discussed almost as ends in 
themselves. 

The collection of essays accordingly 
takes into its ambit “Bureaucracy—Fact 
and Fiction” (John A. Vieg), “Democratic 
Administration” (Don K. Price), “In- 


formal Organization” (Harvey Mansfield. 


and the editor), “Interest Groups in Ad- 
ministration” (Avery Leiserson), “Morale 
and Discipline” (Wallace S. Sayre); as 
well as “Planning and Administration” and 
“Working Concepts of Organization” (John 
D. Millett), “Field Organization” (James 
W. Fesler), and other conventional topics 
like administrative law and the government 
corporation. 

A series of essays grouped under “Work- 
ing Methods” includes “The Formulation 
of Administrative Policy,” “Government 
by Procedure,” “The Art of Supervision,” 
and “The Tasks of Middle-Management ” 
I am puzzled only by the inclusion of an 


essay on “Personnel Standards” (Milton . 


Mandell) in a group on “Responsibility 
and Accountability,” along with those on 
“Fiscal Accountability” (Harvey Mans- 
field), “Essentials of Responsibility” 
(George A. Graham), and “The Judicial 
Test” (Don K. Price) 
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I cannot help noting, as evidence of the 
freshness of approach of these essays, their 
documentation. There is constant citation 
of articles in the Public Administration Re- 
view, the quarterly journal of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, 
itself only six years old. The volumes of 
the Committee on Public Administration 
of the Social Science Research Council are 
honored as authorities, though they came 
off the press just before the war. 

The only fault I note is the inevitable 
result of having fourteen busy administra- 
tors write these essays in wartime: there 
is some repetitiousness Indeed, the same 
document is cited on almost successive 
pages, at the end of one article and at 
the beginning of the next. 

This volume deserves a wider audience 
than the classroom. It should be helpful, 
interesting, and stimulating to the busi- 
nessman (even if he was a frustrated bu- 
reaucrat during the war) trying to under- 
stand public administration in its broader 
context, 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York City 


Dmocx, MarsmaLL E., and Grapys O | 
Drmocx. American Government in Ac- 
tion. Pp. xii, 946. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1946. $4.50. 

Despite the considerable number of ex- 
cellent works on American government, 
this is a notable addition with a freshness 
in postwar point of view. It is a distinc- 
tve treatment of the problems of political 
science, political theory, and public ad- 
ministration in appropriate relation to the 
traditional emphasis on structure of gov- 
ernment, Such an integration of materials 
will be `welcome to the unprofessional 
reader and the beginning student, since it 
lends dignity, breadth, and perspective, as 
well as an emphasis on “principles” of gov- 
emment. Experienced practitioners will 
recognize a competent authorship not only 
m the handling of materials, but also in the 
simplicity of style and organization of sub- 
ject matter. There is a laudable emphasis 
on the role of government in the preven- 
tion of war, the development of an ex- 
panding economy, and the creation of a 
better social environment. It is a minor 
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matter that the volume went to press too 
early to include appropriate reference to 
the Legislative Reorganization Act (rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress are set forth), 
the Lobbying Act, and the Foreign Service 
Act, all enacted at the end of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Practitioners are ac- 
customed to this difficulty and to the need 
far supplementation with their own mate- 
rials. Although the functional approach, 
with its emphasis on principles, processes, 
and broad problems, is well sustained 
throughout, the necessity for presenting the 
framework of government is properly rec- 
ognized, 

To the reader who will question how all 
this can be accomplished in one book, the 
reviewer can only reply that such a reader, 
will be satisfied only by reading and judg- 
ing for himself. 

Epwarp W. CARTER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Post, C. Gordon, Frances P. De Lancy, 
and Frepryc R. Darsy (Eds.). Twenty 
Cases on the Constitution. Pp. 299., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College, 
1946. $3.95. 

The editors of this work have prepared 
g “modest book of cases . . . intended for 
use in the introductory college course in 
American national government. . . .” They 
disclaim any intention to cover, even 
briefly, the whole field of international law, 
but rather seek to introduce the student to 
the study of cases. - 

The need for constant revision of case- 
books, if they are to be kept abreast with 
recent legal thought, is illustrated by the 
inclusion of ten cases (50 per cent of the 
total) that have been decided since 1935. 
Especially in the last twenty years has it 
been necessary to revise published collec- 
tions almost annually in order that impor- 
tant cases may be available for study. 
While the printing and binding used may 
be due entirely to wartime restrictions, it 
is hoped that they were deliberately se- 
lected to facilitate revision and to keep 
the cost as low as possible for the benefit 
of the students. ~ 

Each case, beginning with Marbury v. 
Madison (1803) and ending with Girouard 
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v. United States (1946), is preceded by a 
concise note clarifying the subject matter 
of the case and giving a brief historical ex- 
planation of the development of the legal 
question involved. In addition, there is a 
brief statement of the social and economic 
problems from which the case itself actu- 
ally developed. It is in this that the edi- 
tors make their greatest personal contribu- 
tion; for, regardless of their expressed ad- 
miration of “beauty of judicial statement,” 
legal writing is, on the whole, difficult for 
the lay reader, particularly for the first- 
year college student. The brief statement 
of the background and opinion in each 
case will help immeasurably in giving the 
student an “understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the significance of courts and case 
law in the American system of govern- 
ment.” 

A major omission, perhaps necessitated 
by the desire of the editors to present their 
students with a book sufficiently small not 
to inspire awe, is the failure to include 
any cases (with the exception of Charles 
River Bridge v. Warren Bridge) from the 
long period during which Chief Justice 
Taney dominated the court. More and 
more, there is a growing realization of the 
profound influence that Taney and his as- 
sociates exerted on American economic and 
political institutions. An additional illus- 
tration or two from this important period 
in American legal history would have pro- 
duced a more rounded and complete work. 
ARNOLD TILDEN 
Arizona State College j 


DANIELS, JONATHAN. Frontier on the Po- 
tomac. Pp. 262. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. $2.75, 


Even one who has never subscribed to 
the Raleigh News and Observer knows that 
Jonathan Daniels is a good reporter. In 
this collection_of thoughtful vignettes he 
has reported wartime Washington, not as 
an “inside story,” but as a “wide-open 
story of a government which has grown 
big beside us and with us and is still as 
bewildering as we often are ourselves.” 
That government, he says truly, “is not 
easy to see all in one place at one time”; 
but Daniels’ vantage points were excellent, 
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first as assistant director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, then as one of the six 
assistants to Roosevelt, and finally as press 
secretary to two Presidents. 

Daniels abjures political science—he 
doubts that there is any such science—but 
. he is sensitive to the art of politics. (“We 
almost forget that the atomic bomb was a 
political product.”) The play of power 
fascinates him—ihose who really count as 
against those who are impressive. Of the 
Presidency he can say, “The man never 
quite possesses the power which he has. 
It is too big to wield.” He knows, too, 
how a Cabinet member can safely forget 
a Presidential order: the President will 
rarely remember to ask three times. 

.Daniels sees, too, the need of the Presi- 
dent not only for administrative experts 
but also for loyal intimates. (“I remem- 
ber one [selfless man]. I have seen him 
make the ultimate sacrifice in a secretariat 
of seeming to be stupid for his boss”) He 
has equal insights into the interplay of 
forces in Congress behind the scenes, the 
role of the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Majority Leader. “I suspect, though I 
am sure neither of them suspects it, that 
there are perhaps no’ two men in the 
House more alike than... Rankin... 
and Powell. . . . It will take some time to 
cure the American conditions of poverty 
and prejudice from which Rankin and 
Powell together arise.” 

The Supreme Court, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Civil Service Commission, the 
national party committees, the State De- 
partment and the diplomatic set, the lobby- 
ists, the press, the Pentagon—all are ap- 
praised shrewdly, always as human beings 
and groups of human beings. As much as 
by any one theme, Daniels is haunted by 
the fact that these are good men trying to 
operate a vital mechanism almost too big 
to be managed by human beings. “Our 
dangers never come from the dynamic, 
however misguided, but from the insensi- 
tive, however slick, and the dull, however 
virtuous, who have never stirred to the 
meaning of the American dream.” Basic- 
ally, the Frontier on the Potomac is 
America, “hope and hardness, the warm 
heart and sometimes the blind hate. And 
America, God bless us or help us, is what 
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we are.” Altogether, as these quotations 
suggest, this is a thoughtful book. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York City 


MacFappen, CLeror H., Henry Mani- 
SON KENDALL, and Greorce F. Deasy. 
Atlas of World Afairs. Pp. 179. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946. 
Cloth $5.00; paper $2.50, 


The Atlas of World Afairs is an analysis 
of the present world with a view toward 
anticipating the future. It is not a venture 
in crystal-ball gazing. On the contrary, it 
is a study by competent geographers who 
envisage the future in terms of the in- 
exorable limitations of geography. It is 
not a treatise in political geography. In- 
stead, the Atlas is a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of current world air-distances, 
distribution of population, races, religions, 
climate, vegetation, industries, agriculture, 
minerals, metals, and land bodies in rela- 
tionship to the contemporary political sore 
spots of the earth. ` 

The authors achieve their results by tell- 
ing maps and pictographs with a minimum 
of literary exposition. They have no thesis 
to prove They merely seek to enlighten 
the reader with his place on earth in rela- 
tionship to all mankind. A perusal of this 
book cannot fail, however, to lead one to 
conclude that isolationism as a political 
theory is untenable if one wants the assur- 
ance of a durable peace. This book is 
“must” reading for only too many of our 
nationalistic diplomats who are now en- 
gaged in shaping the world of tomorrow. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

National Industrial 

Conference Board 


ZEF, WtLUAM B. Two Worlds: A Real- 
istic Approach to the Problem of Keep- 
ing the Peace. Pp. 335. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. $3.00. 


To those interested in world peace, this ` 
is likely to be both a disturbing and a de- 
pressing book. 

The author believes that the United Na- 
tions is doomed to failure, since it has been 
“demonstrated by experience that a league 
or confederation of sovereign states can- 
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not succeed.” In proof are cited the 
Amphictyonic League, the Concert of Eu- 
rope, the American states under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and finally, the 
League of Nations. In each case, the root 
of failure is found in the fact that such a 
confederation lacks authority; it cannot 
lay down law, and cannot execute its de- 
cisions because it attempts to deal with 
states rather than with individuals. 

In order to have a reasonable chance to 
succeed, a world coalition would have to 
be organized on the federal principle now 
in force in the United States, Switzerland, 
Canada, and Russia. However, because of 
distrusts, prejudices, and basic conflicts in 
aims and interests, the nations of the world 
are unwilling to make the necessary sacri- 
fices of national sovereignty. The bulk of 
the book is devoted to an analysis of these 
conflicting and apparently irreconcilable so- 
cial concepts, aims, and economic interests. 
Finally, it is pointed out that in a world 
state organized on the federal principle, 
“, . . the population mass of either of the 
two great oriental states immediately would 
outweigh all the Western countries com- 
bined. The effect on world politics would 
be incalculable and decisive.” From our 
peint of view, therefore, a world state is 
net only unsound, but undesirable. 

The old notions of balance of power and 
regional spheres of influence are also found 
unsatisfactory. The most acceptable solu- 
tion, therefore, is a three-power, or more 
probably a two-power, world. In any case, 
tke entire Western Hemisphere should be 
organized as one federal union, which 
would “reach from Pole to Pole, and from 
Dover, England, to Perth, Australia.” 
Such a union should include not merely 
Canada, the Caribbean, and South America, 
but the islands of Indonesia and the South 
Pacific as well. The political and economic 
obstacles to the formation of such a union 
are briefly reviewed but are not considered 
insurmountable. 

Many readers will doubtless find the 
proposed solution as impractical, unreal- 
istic, and absurd as the author asserts 
ozher current proposals and policies to be. 
Eowever, those who reject both the analy- 
sis and the conclusions will be forced to ad- 
mire the vigorous, incisive presentation; on 
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practically every page there is some strik- 
ing phrase which arrests attention. 
CHARLES P. WHITE 
University of Tennessee ‘ 


BONSAL, STEPHEN. Suitors and Suppli- 
ants: The Little Nations at Versailles. 
Pp. xiii, 301. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. $3.50. 


In 1944 Stephen Bonsal brought out Un- 
finished Business as part of his secret diary 
written by him as aide to Colonel House 
and confidential interpreter for President 
Wilson at the Paris Peace Conference after 
World War I. Unfinished Business re- 
vealed the backstage bargaining over the 
formulation of the Armistice terms and the 
wrangling over a generally acceptable draft 
of the Covenant for the League. In Suit- 
ors and Suppliants Bonsal exposes the un- 
dercover struggle over the issue of national 
self-determination. : 

“There shall be no more bartering of 
peoples and provinces as mere chattels and 
pawns in a game. Every territorial settle- 
ment is to be made in the interests of the 
populations concerned” That was the 
formal promise of “our crusading Presi- 
dent” to submerged and oppressed nation- 
alities. The suitors and suppliants seeking 
fulfillment of that promise came flocking 
to the Court of the Great Assizes in Paris. 
They came with official blessings of their 
sponsors, or furtively to the embarrassment 
of their overlords. “ 

From Russia came seething “Reds, 
Whites, and Pinks.” Arabs clamored for 
Freedom and Union; Zionists for a Na- 
tional Home in Palestine. Nicholas of 
Montenegro and Essad Pasha of Albania 
each raised a lively row. Italians and 
Yugoslavs exploded over the possession of 
Fiume. Paderewski and Dmowski sought 
to untangle Polish chaos. Unhappy Ukrain- 
ians spread gloom without diminishing their 
own. Czechs, Slovaks, and Rumanians 
added to the din. Greeks of Greece agi- 
tated for greater Hellas; overseas Greeks, 
for independence and affiliation with the 
homeland. Armenians implored protection 
against Turks and Russians in a mandate 
by the United States, which they did not 
get. Little Denmark aired its big prob- 
lem of German minorities. French claims 
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to the Rhineland caused nervous headaches 
among the Big Four. Two petitioners set 
out to seek freedom from Japan for Korea; 
one was lost in the wilderness, the other 
returned without redress. The Chinese 
went home with the “Shantung Unsettle- 
ment.” Proud emissaries from the Lion 
of Judah carried grievances against en- 
croaching neighbors—some of the Big Four 
—but joined the marche triste home of the 
many, with claims denied, and nought but 
promissory notes on the League, Guardian 
Angel to be of the Peace to come. 

Mr. Bonsal’s chagrin at the failures of 
the past is matched by his hope for better 
results this day. Suitors and Suppliants 
should be read in every land, if that could 
be, by every parent of a prospective soldier. 
son. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Parr, GruseprpE Uco. Introduction to 
Post-War Reconstruction Programmes. 
Pp. xii, 265. Rome: International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, 1944. 60 Lire. 


This book is an unusual product of the 
war, in that it represents the studies of 
the head of an institution isolated by the 
conflict. The author calls it the “result of 
slow meditation.” The background of the 
author and the circumstances under which 
he wrote, therefore, become essential to an 
understanding of his argument. Professor 
Papi, born in 1893, was educated in law; 
served in the Italan Ministry of Public 
Works in 1913; served in World War I, 
and returned to the Ministry. In 1923 he 
turned to political economy and held nu- 
merous academic and administrative posts. 
He wrote and lectured extensively on inter- 
national subjects both in Italy and abroad. 
He was not trained in agriculture, but in 
1939 he was chosen Secretary-General of 
the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. He came to the Institute at a very 
critical time and saw it through the trying 
period of World War H to the time in 
1946 when it was officially absorbed by the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 

When World War II began, the Institute 
had turned its attention to problems of the 
war and the postwar period. Having ex- 
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perienced the changes of World War I and 
the world-wide agricultural depression that 
followed, the Institute tried to direct its 
studies toward problems that might be ex- 
pected to arise again after World War II. 
While the restrictions and handicaps on 
the contacts of the Institute with a large 
part of the world were severe, its interna- 
tional character was respected by the Axis 
governments, and Professor Papi was able 
to see the Institute through the war with 
its buildings, archives, and staff almost in- 
tact. 

This book covers problems that concern 
governments today on the following broad 
topics: income, unemployment, nutrition, 
reconversion, firance, and economic plan- 
ning in general. Only the scope of the 
studies can be presented briefly here. Nor 
is it possible to appraise the arguments 
presented, since the discussion is not 
pointed up into definite recommendations 
but consists rather, as the author says, of 
“studies dealing with problems which logi- . 
cally come under consideration before 
proceeding to the examination of particu- 
lar subjects, such as, say, agriculture.” In 
other words, it is a study of the back- 
ground of postwar planning. 

Topics of interest to planners are: means 
of increasing real income and savings; 
some remedies for unemployment; the 
problem of financing government activities; 
and economic aspects of the nutrition prob- 
lem. Since the last comes close to the 
work of the institute, a survey of the work 
done by the institute in the field of nu- 
trition is presented. 

The final study, VI, on “Elements and 
Guiding Principles of Economic Planning,” 
will be of interest to readers who wish to 
learn the views of a writer who has lived 
through a Fascist era in Europe of a gen- 
eration’s duration. The present interest in 
planning in the United States is character- 
ized by extremes of thought. Some want 
more planning; others would discard all of 
it. This chapter by Professor Papi may 
help to define planning by individuals and 
planning by governments. He has evi- 
dently tried hard to present an unbiased 
discussion of the problems chosen. His 
long experience under the Fascist rule did 
not destroy his academic independence or 
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stifle his keen interest in international re- 
construction. The discussion in this book 
is not easy reading for Americans. This 
may be due to the fact that the English 
language does not come easy to many 
Europeans, and in an effort to be clear and 
definite their statements are longer and 
more involved than the usual American 
discussion. 
J. Crype Margus 
Orange, Virginia 


Sourwarp, Frank A. The Finances of 
European Liberation. Pp. x, 206. New 
York: Kings Crown Press for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1946. $3.00. 


The literature in English on the: financ- 
ing of countries under military occupation 
is scarce and fragmentary. Despite the 
rich laboratory provided by World War I, 
particularly in central and eastern Europe, 
American scholars seem to have paid it 
scant attention. World War II found us 
as a nation directly involved in the ad- 
ministration of enemy and liberated terri- 
tory, and a number of American scholars 
were on the scene as participants in and 
observers of our efforts to unravel the eco- 
comic and legal tangles of military oc- 
cupation. Professor Southard, as a mili- 
tary government officer, assisted in the 
planning and organizing of the Allied Mili- 
tary Financial Agency and served for two 
years in Algiers as Financial Adviser to 
G-5. He entered southern France with 
the invasion by the Seventh Army as Chief 
of the Economics and Finance Branch of 
Civil Affairs Headquarters. In this volume 
he draws from his own experience in Italy, 
North Africa, and France to give a concise 
descriptive and analytical account of the 
financial problems of liberation, the at- 
tempted solutions, and the results 

The fullest treatment is accorded Italy, 
where the author had the broadest experi- 
ence and most intimate knowledge of the 
situation. Currency and central bank prob- 
lems are examined, as are government ex- 
penditures, revenues, and borrowing. A 
sizable chapter is also devoted to private 
finance in Italy under military occupation. 
Considerable attention is given the ques- 
tion of the lira-pound-dollar exchange rate 
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and the relation of this rate to the cost of 
military occupation and the payment of 
American and British occupying troops. 
The measures adopted to Jay a basis for a 
revival of foreign trade, to control infla- 
tion, and at the same time to assist mili- 
tary procurement in occupied territory are 
fully treated. 

Professor Southard vigorously defends 
the use of Allied Military Lira instead of 
yellow-seal dollars as advocated by some 
economists in this country. He makes a 
convincing case for the official policy, but 
might have strengthened his argument by 
a fuller statement of the opposition’s 
viewpoint in the controversy. One of the 
effects of our policy was to tie to the mercy 
of the lira the fate of Italians who sold 
goods or services in good faith to the 
Allies. In the reviewer’s opinion this was 
sound policy, although some may disagree. 

As an economist, the author may be ex- 
pected to be stronger on the economic 
aspects than on the international law as- 
pects of these problems. The responsi- 
bility of an occupying power for redemp- 
tion of occupation currency may be greater 
than he indicates (p. 52). For example, 
Germany in 1929 ratified a treaty in which 
she recognized responsibility for a paper 
lei regime which she inaugurated in Ru- 
mania in World War I. 

This book is heartily recommended not 
only to students of money and public 
finance but also to: persons more broadly 
interested in international affairs. It is a 
tightly written book, clear and concise in 
its presentation, and a valuable record for 
future reference. It is to be hoped that 
the Carnegie Foundation will find it pos- 
sible to stimulate similar studies on those 
parts of Europe not covered here, and on 
the Far East, when conditions permit. 

Wr1am J. RONAN 

New York University 


NOTESTEIN, WALLACE. The Scot in His- 
tory. Pp. v, 371. . New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1946. $4.00. 
This volume got off to a lively start 

when a prominent New York newspaper, 

in announcing its publication, omitted the 

“c” from “Scot.” Its merits are such that 

it should make its own way very well with- 
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out benefit of such inadvertent advertising. 
It is, indeed, a very welcome addition to 
the not too copious literature of synthesis 
in the field of Scottish history. It is a 
work of interpretation rather than a his- 
tory in the ordinary sense, a work which 
ventures off the beaten track and tackles 
questions of which the historian normally 
fights shy. It would not be possible to 
appraise it definitively without reference to 
some of the fundamental issues which are 
normally permitted to lie dormant under 
the cover of that question-begging caption, 
the “philosophy of history.” Such issues 
as the influence of physical environment 
and race upon social inheritance, of these 
upon national history, and of all upon na- 
tional character, are raised time and again, 
either directly or by inference. It follows 
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most likely to provoke that further dis- 
cussion which the author so clearly desires. 

This is also an informative book. No 
attempt is made to give a full-length por- 
trayal of Scottish culture, much less of 
Scottish history, but the illustrative mate- 
rial is rich, and while its immediate pur- 
pose is to bolster the points which the 
author is trying to make, a good deal of it 
will be treasured on its own account as 
well. This material is selected from a 
literature the scope of which is impressive; 
the more so since it falls for the most part 
outside the field in which the author has 
made his principal contribution to histori- 
cal knowledge. One suspects that much 
reading was done without any thought of 
publication, and that this project, though 
executed with the touch of the profes- 
sional, was first approached in the spirit 
of the amateur. 

It may perhaps be regretted that while 
there is occasional reference to the Scot 
overseas, he has no adequate place in the 
story here presented ‘This is, of course, 
no just criticism of the present book, for 
the subject could well absorb a lifetime of 
investigation, and most of it might well be 
deemed extraneous to the author’s purpose. 
Yet its omission would seem in some meas- 
ure both to dwarf and to warp the picture 
of the last two centuries. As a minor 
illustration it may perchance be suggested 
that Scottish humanitarianism appears 
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somewhat less leggard in the light of the 
work in South Africa of Scots like John 
Fairbairn, Thomas Pringle, John Philip, 
and Robert Moffat. 

There is too much in this rich little vol- 
ume for a summary to mean very much. 
One needs to read the text itself, and this 
should be a rewarding experience. Judg- 
ments will doubtless vary, but the present 
reviewer is willing to hazard the opinion 
that Professor Notestein has come very 
close to an accurate delineation of the char- 
acter of a people ın its historical evolution, 
and has made considerable progress in the 
exceedingly difficult task of explaining that 
character. More than this, no reasonable 
man could ask of a pioneer work. 

Leontpas Dopson 

University of Pennsylvania 


ScHuiz, Fritz. History of Roman Legal 
Science. Pp. xvi, 358. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1946. $7.50. 


In the autumn of his life, one of the 
greatest living authorities on the law of 
Rome has written a comprehensive history 
of Roman jurisprudence which is the prod- 
uct of forty years of study and 1eflection 
in that field. Scholarly but not pedantic, 
lucid in style, it is a book not only for the 
specialist but for all who would know 
more of the nature and development of 
Roman thinking about law. Although Pro- 
fessor Schulz does not pretend to have 
written a complete history of the subject, 
his book is a highly important contribu- 
tion to it and is the first to deal specifically 
with the whole field. Every page shows 
his competent mastery of the sources and 
literature of Roman law, and, throughout, 
the richness of his learning is enhanced by 
his wide knowledge of the pertinent Greek 
literature as well. 

The plan of the book divides the history 
~of Roman jurisprudence into four periods. 
the Archaic (from the XII Tables to the 
close of the Second Punic War), the Hel- 
lenistic (201 Bc. to 27 BC), the Classical 
(27 B.C. to 284 AD.), and the Bureaucratic 
(284 ap. to 534 av.). Each period is 
analyzed with reference to the jurists, the 
legal profession and education, the char- 
acter and tendencies of jurisprudence, and, 
finally, the literature of the law and its 
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forms. In short space justice cannot be 
done to the excellence of a work which 
presents so succinctly the pattern of Ro- 
man legal science, its method and its de- 
velopment. The longest and most impor- 
tant part of the book is the chapter on the 
literature of the classical period. That 
literature represents the core of our sources 
of Roman law and includes the collections 
of formulae, differentiae, and problemata, 
as well as the famous epitomes and com- 
mentaries Because many of the modern 
evaluations of the classical Roman texts 
heve been unsatisfactory, the author’s re- 
appraisal of those texts will be particu- 
larly valuable to students of the period. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the book is that relating fo the jurispru- 
dence of the Bureaucratic period. With few 
exceptions (e.g. Mommsen, Gesammelie 
Schriften, V, 384), the importance of that 
period has been scorned by scholars, who 
have declaimed against its decadence, the 
bad Latin, and the stupidity of unthinking 
epigoni. Professor Schulz counters with 
illustrations of how in that age the law was 
adjusted to meet changed social conditions 
(e.g. by the introduction of Christian 
ideas), and points to the need for a fresh 
evaluation. It may be added that but for 
the important transformations effected in 
the law of that period, classical jurispru- 
dence would probably not have survived 
the passing of the ancient world. 

GEORGE L. Haskins 
University of Pennsylvania Law School 


SCHLESINGER, Rupotr. Soviet Legal 
Theory: Its Social Background and De- 
velopment. Pp. viii, 299. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. $5.00. 
In view of the notorious lethargy in our 

academic institutions apropos of the Soviet 

system, this volume is a welcome guest in- 
deed. Here is a scholarly statement of the 
structure and the workings of Soviet law 

—the first modern law of a society which is 

not based on private ownership of the 

means of production—and of the extent to 

which law is possible in such a society. 
Soviet legal theorists are on record to 

the effect that in every state short of 

Utopia, law and government must con- 

tinue, and that there are some advantages 
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in having a system of law which has an 
element of independence and is not en- 


. tirely subordinate to the immediate need 


of political expediencies. 
Professor Schlesinger deals with the 


growth of the theoretical concepts which 


have accompanied and influenced the evo- 
lution of Socialist law, and with the funda- 
mental philosophy of Soviet jurisprudence 
within the framework of the growth of 
Soviet society. Accordingly, this is more 
nearly a sociological and economic treatise 
than a book on law per se. This is a 
logical approach. Because in a country 
where law is regarded as an expression of 
social conditions and social needs, it is 
natural that the concepts of law should 
likewise be sociological rather than legal. 
Therefore, Soviet concepts deal with law 
not as'an isolated system of values and 
norms, but as an agent in social life. 

This positivist approach to law as the 
sum of the general rules of behavior en- 
forced by the state is in consonance with 
the current trend of thought of Soviet 
lawyers. 

While some of the concepts discussed are 
theories evolved by lawyers for the pur- 
poses of the law, the greater number have 
been developed by politicians, sociologists, 
and economists. Some, indeed, have been 
evolved expressly to demonstrate the al- 
leged obsolescence of law in a Soviet-type 
society. And, most importantly, some 
concepts have not been elaborated ex- 
plicitly but are implied in the actual work- 
ing of Soviet legislation. 

The author has not tried to describe the 
legal system of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; he has merely attempted 
to present the fundamental social facts 
and theoretical concepts dominating its de- 
velopment. The individual law, like the 
court case, serves simply as an illustration 
of those concepts put into practice. 

American students of the Soviet phe- 
nomenon may want to note that in Soviet 
law, private property is always to be re- 
garded as a social institution secondary to 
public property. Nevertheless, the method 
of administering public property is not 
that of centralized bureaucratic control. 
On the contrary, the Soviet legal system 
admits a large measure of decentralization 
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and self-government in various undertak- 
ings. This is one of the basic reasons why 
the Government deemed it highly desir- 
able to create “trusts” and other public 
corporations, each placed on a separate ac- 
counting basis. 
dowed with power to regulate their own 
internal affairs, subject to the general re- 
quirements of the state plan, and enter 
into legal relations with other such legal 
bodies for the purpose of carrying on their 
tasks under the state plan. 

Accordingly, even under the totalitarian 
socialist system peculiarly characteristic of 
the U.S.S.R., legal concepts such as prop- 
erty, contract, and “trust” need not be 
outmoded. To be sure, the sphere of op- 
erations of these concepts is radically dif- 
ferent from that in the United States. It 
is not clear from Professor Schlesinger’s 
exposition whether the practice based on 
the setting of these concepts in the frame- 
work of the Soviet society redounds to the 
benefit of the individual citizens. Nor is it 
clear whether the institutions of the emer- 
gency period are in themselves remarkable 
achievements which might therefore serve 
as patterns for universal application. 

Conversely, in discussing theories of 
Soviet criminal law, the aùthor seems to 
feel at home. His conclusion is that Soviet 
criminal justice, while ruthless in all mat- 
ters political, has been fairly humane to 
the ordinary offender. - 

It is to be regretted, however, that this 
is not a very readable book. This may be 
diie to the fact that many passages were 
rendered into English from the German 
text, which in turn was based on a sec- 
ondary reading of Russian legal literature. 
Likewise, the chapter on “Soviet Concep- 
tions of International Law” is perhaps the 
weakest in the volume. On balaance, 
“Soviet Legal Theory” is a valuable sum- 
mary of relatively current Soviet legal 
thought. 

CHARLES PRINCE 

Washington, D. C. 


SOMERVILLE, JoHN. Soviet Philosophy: A 
Study of Theory and Practice. Pp. xi, 
269. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1946. $3.75. 


This book is divided into two parts, so- 


These “trusts” are en- 
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cial outlook and world view. The keynote 
of the first part is the theory of class strug- 
gle; of the second, the philosophy of dia- 
lectic materialism. In both parts the au- 
thor describes with notable clarity the 
elements which are distinctive of Soviet 
practice and thought. 

Society is primary, the individual sec- 
ondary. “The forces of production must 
be reckoned with as basic.” ‘History 
moves onwards through struggle over the 
forces of production.” The struggles thus 
generated are not, in their essence, between 
individuals, any more than the warfare 
of armies is. This is the class struggle, 
the absolutely fundamental conceptions in 
Soviet philosophy. It is inescapable even 
to the extent that “class membership does 
not depend on the awareness of the indi- 
vidual,” for “we belong to a certain class 
because we exercise the function of that 
class.” The individual plays a part, but 
that part is determined by social condition- 
ing. The class struggle, expressing itself 
most clearly in socialist revolution, is a 
world-wide phenomenon, whether recog- 
nized or not, and its progress is the de- 
veloping life of human society as a whole. 

The idea of the primacy of society and 
the secondary role of the individual runs 
through the chapter on political hfe and 
especially the discussion of democracy. 
The Soviet Government provides every- 
one with opportunity to work, writes into 
its constitution equality of men and 
women, provides educational opportunity 
to all, and guarantees freedom of speech. 
The author quotes Lenin: “We wish to 
create and we shall create a free press, 
free not only in the police sense of the 
word, but free from capital as well, free 
from careerism, and free, above all, from 
anarchic bourgeois individualism.” This 
would seem to be a paradox, to be free 
from the individual, but Soviet philosophy 
resolves it by insisting that society is pri- 
mary, and society makes the individual 
rather than the reverse. In a revealing 
sentence the author writes, “The Soviet 
individual would not wish to be free from 
the society in which he lives, even if that 
were possible. ... He does not want to 
be let alone by the State.” Even Soviet 
artists “do not ordinarily regard it as an 
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unwarranted intrusion if their work is 
criticized from the socialist viewpoint.” 

State force is required because of re- 
calcitrant remnants within and antagonistic 
classes and states abroad. Yet, “in the 
presence of an economy of abundance, the 
dictatorial aspect would gradually die out, 
and a system of stateless administration 
would emerge.” One is led to ask, What 
is the real occasion for state force—op- 
position or penury? It may also seem to 
many that in envisioning a stateless so- 
ciety, Soviet philosophy is either indulg- 
ing in an idealization of mankind or ascrib- 
ing to society formative influences far more 
effective than so far revealed in the Soviet 
Union, judged by continued punitive action. 

Soviet ethics are humanistic, in the sense 
that there is no relationship to “rules of 
conduct presented as the commands of an 
omnipotent Being”; but science, education, 
and rationality determine concept of good 
and evil. As with the idea of God, so the 
expectation of reward or punishment after 
death is ruled out. ž 

The problem of good and evil as well as 
that of means and ends must be seen in 
the setting of the Marxist world view. The 
author presents dialectic materialism with 
a clarity which is unachievable in this brief 
review. Materialism is a characterization 
of the subject matter of the universe: dia- 
lectic is the method of thinking about the 
universe or about anything at all. The 
author’s review of the philosophic contro- 
versies brings out that Marxian material- 
ism is not mechanistic nor is it divorced 
from practical life: “A universe infinite 
and eternal, rational in character, pervaded 
by law, knowable by man, complex, but 
not mystical, sufficiently humanistic, but not 
anthropomorphic, to be believed in rather 
than blindly trusted, to be taken naturally 
rather than suspiciously, as an oppòr- 
tunity rather than a promise.” 

The inclusion of spiritual values in the 
materialist world view is in line with the 
second of the three laws of dialectic ma- 
terialism. The first law (the law of strife, 
interpenetration and unity of opposites) 
“expresses the fact that we live in a uni- 
verse of change.” The second (the law of 
transformation of quantity into quality 
and vice versa) “involves the emergence 
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of new qualities, that is, of complexes and 
properties not possessed before.” The 
third (the law of negation of the negation) 
asserts that “the new qualitative state is a 
negation of the old one.” Dialectic takes 
the place of logic; qualitative materialism 
rules out metaphysics. 

Since the author has so carefully ad- 
hered to Marxist thought, any criticism of 
the book would be a reflection of the 
views of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 
which is not the province of a reviewer. 
Nevertheless, one comment is ventured 
Individual freedom by nature, not as a 
gift of the state; honesty which is honest, 
not fluctuating with the “interpenetration 
of opposites”; goodness as a characteriza- 
tion of the spirit of relations between man 
and man, not as a reflection of the “official 
line”; thought processes which lead to 
conclusions, not to temporary “negations” 
—perhaps it is because these are bourgeois 
notions that they remain unanswered prob- 
lems after reading this book. 

PAuL B. ANDERSON 

International Committee of YMCA 

New York City 


LORIMER, FRANK. The Population of the 
Soviet Union. Pp. xiv, 289. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. $4.00. 
This is a definitive work on the popula- 

tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics, at least up to the year 1939. All 
available evidence, scattered in numerous 
publications and incredibly confusing be- 
cause of changes in political and adminis- 
trative boundaries and because of the well- 
known characteristics of Soviet statistics, 
has been gathered by the author, sub- 
mitted to careful study, and used to pre- 
sent a lucid and convincing picture. The 
three demographic catastrophes which oc- 

curred in Soviet Russia in 1921-22, 1932- 

33, and 1941-45 are carefully described. 

The decrease in density of the rural popu- 

lation is given a firm quantitative treat- 

ment. The persistent Russification of the 
minorities, the Ukrainians not excepted, 
despite the fair interethnic policy of the 

Soviets, is convincingly shown. 

For obvious reasons, the last chapter, 
dealing with war changes and population 
projections, is not quite so convincing, As 


, 
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to the war losses, the author offers the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: In 1945, the population 
of the U.S.S.R:, within the boundaries of 
1921-39, was smaller by 20 million than 
could have been expected by projecting the 
trends of the last prewar years. This fig- 
ure is distributed as follows: 5 million di- 
rect military deaths; 6 million fewer chil- 
‘dren under the age of 5, due to the deficit 
of births and the rise in infant mortality; 
and 9 million loss through excessive ci- 
vilian deaths. 

Projecting the population of the U.S.S.R. 
into the year 1970, Lorimer goes beyond 
the assumptions of the well-known mono- 
graph by Notestein and others, wherein 
neither the war losses nor the changes in 
boundaries were taken into account. These 
two factors are considered by Lorimer, 
who estimates that in 1970 the population 
will reach about 244 million, as against 251 
million in Notestein’s projection for the 
smaller area, without adjustment for war 
losses. . 

In Lorimer’s book the population tend- 
ency is correlated with the major eco- 
nomic and cultural trends. The economic 
and cultural dynamism of prerevolutionary 
Russia is underestimated, and the integra- 
tion of Russia’s economic system through 
the five-year plans is overestimated. The 
author does not realize that the very fact 
of the second demographic catastrophe is 
contrary to the hypothesis of fair integra- 
tion. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


BAygov, ALEXANDER M. Soviet Foreign 
Trade. Pp. vii, 100: Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946. $2.00. 

This brief review of the development, 
administrative organization, and future 
prospects of Soviet foreign trade will prob- 
ably become very quickly the standard ref- 
erence manual on this subject, and de- 
servedly so. Succinctly but clearly the 
author has sketched the leading forces in- 
fluencing Russian export and import policy 
since the 1917 Revolution and has shown 
how the planning and operating organiza- 
tion which has grown up is the natural 
consequence of the problems faced by the 
Soviet administrators. The statistical ap- 
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pendix is particularly valuable, since it 
makes available to the non-Russian-read- 
ing American economist important data 
which have hitherto been relatively inac- 
cessible in Soviet statistical publications. 

Mr. Baykov writes in a cautious and 
scholarly vein, and English is not his na- 
tive tongue; so the volume reads some- 
what less smoothly than it might. More 
important, however, is the fact that Mr. 
Baykov’s caution restrained him from in- 
corporating into his chapter on prospects 
of Soviet foreign trade many important 
straws in the wind which were already evi- 
dent at the end of 1945 when he was still 
writing the book. Thus the book’s discus- 
sion of the impact of German reparations 
upon future Soviet trade is rather more ` 
abstract than it need have been, while the 
creation of Soviet economic hegemony 
over all the states from the Elbe to the 
Soviet Union’s border does-not receive 
adequate attention. Mr. Baykov’s re- 
strained optimism about the likelihood of 
extensive Soviet consumers’ goods imports 
is also difficult to support in the light of 
recent events. 

Despite the minor criticisms raised above, 
this volume, like the author’s earlier De- 
velopment of the Soviet Economic System, 
is an essential work for all interested in the 
field who cannot use or do not have ac- 
cess to the primary sources upon which 
Mr. Baykov draws. 

Harry SCHWARTZ 

Syracuse University 


DEANE, JOHN R. The Strange Alliance: 
The Story of our Efforts at Wartime 
Co-operation with Russia. Pp. viii, 344. 
New York: Viking Press, 1947. $3.75. 
General Deane has written a frank and 

interesting book. The major part of it is 

given to an account of the author’s experi- 
ence ag head of the United States Military 

Mission in the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics. The last three chapters con- 

tain his views on the Soviet leaders and 

the RusSian people, as well as ‘suggestions 
regarding the handling of our relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The principal impression one obtains 
from reading Deane’s volume is that the 
hand outstretched by the United States to 
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the U.S.SR. was not clasped in a hearty 
handshake by our wartime ally. -The au- 
thor has a number of harsh things to say 
about Soviet officialdom, although he also 
describes several instances of wholehearted 
co-operation, notably by high-ranking offi- 
cers of the Red Air Force in the matter of 
shuttle bombing. Deane takes a more fa- 
vorable view of the circumstances of the 
Poltava field disaster than does W. L. 
White in his Report on the Russians. 

Despite his dislike for Soviet bureauc- 
racy, Deane came home with a great deal 
of admiration for the rank and file of the 
Russian people. In fact, he .thinks that 
Russians are not very different from Ameri- 
cans. He states that their essential char- 
acter traits do not go well with their lead- 
ers’ present policies. 

The author admits quite frankly some 
errors in judgment committed by him in 
the early stages of his activity in Moscow. 
It is difficult to say whether this had any- 
thing to do with the coolness of the Soviet 
military to some of his proposals. In this 
connection, it would be very interesting to 
learn the interpretation given by Soviet 
authorities to the recall of the then Briga- 
dier General P. R. Faymonville, the able 
and well-informed officer who had spent 
a great deal of time in Soviet Russia. 
Whether it was wise to recall him just at 
the time when the United States needed 
the best available advice in the field of 
military problems connected with Russia 
is a question which is likely to plague mili- 
tary historians in the future. 

One gains the impression from the pages 
of Deane’s book that he is a man endowed 
with a strong personality and a great deal 
of energy. Also that some of the projects 
of co-operation with the Soviet armed 
forces he so forcefully promoted were not 
based on a thorough knowledge of our 
ally’s characteristics and ways of looking 
upon joint military enterprises. Further, 
it is fairly clear that there was no ade- 
quate screening of endless requests and 
suggestions that went out to the United 
States Military Mission in Moscow from 
the different branches of our armed serv- 
ices. 

Deane advocates a “firm” policy in our 
future relations with the USS.R. Some 
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practical suggestions made by the author 

seem already to have found their way into 

the tactics of the United States negotiators 

during the recent parleys with Russia. 
The volume is valuable and should be 

widely read because of the great deal of 

interesting factual information it contains. 

D. Fepotor? WHITE 

Philadelphia, Pa 


SCHLESINGER, RupoLr. Federalism in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Pp. x, 533. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947; London: Routledge, 1945. $6.00. 


The viewpoint of this book is suggested 
by the fact that it is a part of the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction edited by the late Dr. Karl 
Mannheim. Monographs on federalism 
tend to stress constitutional forms and the 
legal issues associated with the division of 
powers between central and provincial 
governments. Dr Schlesinger is aware of 
these questions, but his analysis is di- 
rected almost entirely toward the actual 
social forces that in, any country deter- 
mine public policies and the balance of 
political power as well as governmental 
forms. 

In a sense, the study of attempts to 
establish. federal governments in central 
and eastern Europe gave the author very 
little choice. Anything like constitutional 
federalism in the American, Canadian, or 
Australian sense has not existed in Europe 
outside, perhaps, of Switzerland. Never- 
theless, there has been one attempt after 
another in Europe to attain the economic 
and power advantages of large-scale or- 
ganization while preserving the autonomy 
of small national groups. Every such ef- 
fort suggests the use of federal forms and 
methods. ‘The author discusses the ex- 
periments in this direction, mostly since 
1800, in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union, and the Danubian states. 
A federation of the Danubian states was 
never achieved; the “federalism” of the 
U.S.S.R. is of very doubtful authenticity, 
as the author’s excellent analysis reveals; 
while in the three countries first mentioned, 
federal institutions, such as they were, 
collapsed under the pressure of the forces 
that led to Fascism, National Socialism, 
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dictatorship, and World War I. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Schlesinger’s excellent analy- 
sis reveals the almost complete irrecon- 
cilability of left- and right-wing forces in 
certain parts of Europe before World War 
- II, and shows how far most of these coun- 
tries fell short of establishing democratic 
governments. 

Although not agreeing with all that Dr. 
Schlesinger says, this reviewer can heartily 
commend his book for its thorough schol- 
arship, candor, objectivity, and generally 
sound conclusions. It should be com- 
pulsory reading for all who think that the 
legal formulas of a federal system are all 
that men need to enable them to strike 
bargains that will successfully federalize 
first Europe and then the whole world. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


JepRzEyEwicz, Wactaw (Compiler and 
Ed.). Poland in the British Parliament, 
1939-1945. Vol. I. Pp. xxix, 495. New 
York: Jozef Pilsudski Institute of 
America, 1946. $5.00. 


As No. 1 of its “Documents Series,” the 
Pilsudski Institute for Research in the 
Modern History of Poland is publishing 
the stenographic reports of British Parlia- 
mentary Debates on the subject of Anglo- 
Polish relations from March 31, 1939, 
when Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
the British Government had decided to 
guarantee Poland’s independence, until 
July 1945 when recognition of the consti- 
tutional Polish Government was with- 
drawn. The whole material was compiled 
and is being edited by Mr. Waclaw 
Jedrzejewicz, director of the institute, 
with the assistance of Miss Pauline C. 
Ramsay. The first volume, which goes as 

_ far as September 9, 1941, when the At- 
lantic Charter was discussed in the House 
of Commons, will be followed by two 
others. 

During the period covered in Volume I, 
problems concerning Poland were raised in 
no fewer than 135 debates of both houses. 
The editor has not limited his extracts to 
discussions on basic issues like the out- 
break of the war or the Soviet German 
partition of Poland, but has decided to 
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exhaust the material by including even 
brief exchanges of views on minor matters 
such as the publication of Polish news- 
papers in Great Britain, and also some 
problems which, like the Russo-Finnish 
war, affected Poland only indirectly. This 
enhances the value of the collection as a 
primary source, but makes it almost im- 
possible for the reviewer to make certain 
that no speech or statement has been over- 
looked. The general impression, however, 
is very favorable, and the importance of 
the publication for any serious study of 
World War II, including its origin, can 
hardly be overrated. 

In an effort to give the reader a full pic- 
ture of the whole story, which, as said in 
the preface, “unfolds like a theme for a 
Greek tragedy,” the editor has connected 
the debates by means of short summaries 
of the most important events which oc- 
curred between the various sessions of the 
British Parliament and were the main 
topics of its deliberations. He has added 
the full texts of many important docu- 
ments and secret protocols, and also re- 
produced in the footnotes some of Mr. 
Churchill’s broadcasts. That of October 1, 
1939, immediately endorsed by Mr. Lloyd 
George and later also by the Government, 
seems particularly illuminating with re- 
gard to the problem of Russia. From the 
outset, long before the Soviet Union be- 
came an ally, this problem appears as the 
crucial issue in the relations between Brit- 


vain and Poland, greatly reducing for the 


Polish side the real value of their alliance. 
The truly tragic result, foreshadowed not 
only in the numerous speeches of the Com- 
munist M.P. Mr Gallacher but also in 
some rather equivocal declarations of the 
Government, will appear in the following 
volumes, which will be impatiently awaited. 
Oscar HALECKI 
Fordham University 


Martin, Davip. Ay Betrayed: The Un- 
censored Story of Tito and Mikhailovich. 
Pp. xvi, 372. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. $3.50. 

After three introductory chapters on 

Nugoslavia’s position in Europe, her his- 


- tory between the two World Wars, and 


her invasion by the Germans during the 
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second one, the author, a Canačian jour- 
nalist and air force pilot, writes “as a so- 
cialist in defense of a man and a move- 
ment with whose politics I have many 
serious disagreements.” In the preface 
which follows a foreword by Rebecca 
West, the author explains how carefully 
he verified the special sources to which he 
had access. But even without these com- 
ments, the reader would hardly question 
Mr. Martin’s absolute sincerity in defend- 
ing the tragic victim of a trial “which will 
live as one the most monstrous infamies 
in juridical history.” 

The trial itself, which took place when 
the text of the book had’ already been 
written, is briefly—perhaps too briefly— 
reported in the last chapter, which also 
contains a striking comparison with the 
trial of General Okulicki and his associates 
of the Polish Home Army. “The Epic of 
Mihailovich” before his “Stations of the 
Cross” would be even more impressive if 
the author had described it in the chrono- 
logical order of events. He preferred, not 
without good reasons, to discuss in topical 
arrangement the main problems, and also 
the main charges of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

The excellent chapter on Tito’s real sig- 
nificance, as mere instrument of Moscow’s 
“political strategy designed to bring all the 
Slavic lands within the orbit of Mother 
Russia,” ought to be read together with 
the equally revealing chapter on Mihailo- 
vich and the Soviet Union which the gen- 
eral opposed only because he did not want 
to see “the establishment of a totalitarian 
Soviet state in his own country.” The pri- 
mary responsibility of both Russia and 
Communism clearly emerges from these 
pages. But the author is also correct in 
showing throughout his book how Mihailo- 
vich was gradually abandoned by Britain 
and America, and how these democratic 
powers contributed to Tito’s success, only 
to be deeply disappointed by the result of 
such a policy. It started, as Mr. Martin 
points out, “at a much earlier date than 
Teheran,” and can be explained to a cer- 
tain extent by wrong information received. 
But such an excuse, which the author ad- 
mits even in the case of Churchill who 
“permitted himself to be briefed into de- 
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stroying Mihailovich,” while President 
Roosevelt “toward the end displayed nu- 
merous signs of sympathy” for the Gen- 
eral, is no justification of a blunder for 
which Allied Yugoslavia and her heroic 
war leader had to pay the price. The 
decisive factor is well indicated by Mr. 
Martin in one brief sentence: “The aban- 
donment of Mihailovich served to appease 
the Russians in part, but there is no evi- 
dence of any guid pro quo.” It was part 
of the unfortunate deal made at the Yalta 
Conference which would have deserved a 
more detailed discussion. 

In spite of some questionable interpreta- 
tions, particularly in the delicate matter of 
Serb-Croat relations, the book as a whole 
will remain an extremely valuable source 
of information. Especially noteworthy are 
its pictorial section and the appendix which 
shows the war record of General Mihailo- 
vich in the light of enemy sources. 

Oscar HALECKI 

Fordham University 


Hovurant, A. K. Syria and Lebanon Pp. 
x, 402. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. $5.00. 


In this compact volume, the author, who 
was educated at Oxford and served as in- 
structor at the American University of 
Beirut, studies the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas on the two lands of Syria 
and Lebanon, traces the resultant tensions 
and conflicts, and analyzes the changes in 
the political, social, and economic struc- 
ture of their society. He focuses on the 
rise of Arab nationalism, its spread, and 
its opposition to Zionism as an intrusive, 
disruptive force, and on the struggle of the 
Syrians and Lebanese against the French 
mandate, culminating in securing their full 
independence in the fall of 1943 The 
French, British, American, Russian, and 
other foreign interests in Lebanon and 
Syria, as those interests existed in 1939, 
are delineated, and references are made to 
the possibility of the Arab movement being 
driven by the Western powers to a posi- 
tion of hostility, or being aided and en- 
couraged for the reconstruction and mod- 
ernization of the entire Arab society and 
for the development of friendly attitudes 
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toward the West. As a background, the 
author sketches in brief outline the check- 
ered history of these two lands from. the 
earliest times to the present, and delves 
into the ethnic and religious composition 
of the population. 

A postscript summarizes the events from 
the assumption of office by the nationalist 
governments in the middle of 1943 to the 
spring of 1945. In a series of appendixes, 
texts of pertinent documents in English 
and French are reproduced. This is fol- 
lowed by a bibliographical note offering 
suggestions to readers who desire further 
information. The book closes with an 
index and a map which is not worthy of it. 
Four other miaps occur in the text. 

The style of the book is concise, the ap- 
proach objective, and the thesis, on the 
whole, sound. The material is drawn 
largely from official documents and other 
worthy sources. The critical reader feels 
that the organization of the material is 
somewhat cumbersome and in places 
choppy, that a number of statements leave 
the wrong impression or are definitely in- 
accurate, and that the allotment of space 
is not always happy. Mt. Hermon lies 
in the southern part of Anti-Lebanon and 
not south of it (p. 9); the Maronites es- 
tablished themselves in the country during 
the eighth, not the ninth, century (p. 21); 
the Canaanites and the Phoenicians were 
the same people (p. 15)—those of the 
Canaanites who traded with the Greeks 
were called by them Phoenicians. But the 
fact remains that the book constitutes a 
major contribution to our knowledge of the 
modern problems of an area that should 
be better and more favorably known. 

Pamr K. Hirrr 

Princeton University 


MiuitspaucH, ArtHuR C. Americans in 
Persia. Pp. ix, 293. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1946. $300 


Three times within the space of one gen- 
eration a harassed Persia has sought to put 
its financial house in order with the aid of 
American technical missions, as a means of 
resisting further encroachments of Euro- 
pean powers. In the main, all these re- 
suscitating efforts have failed. This book, 
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a report by the chief of missions two and 
three, undertakes to analyze the tauses of 
failure of the latest mission (1943-45), 
with some reference at the outset to the 
experience of earlier American efforts and 
in the light of the position in world affairs ` 
now occupied by the United States. 

Dr. Millspaugh presents an unhappy ac- 
count. It is one of concern for an Oriental 
people, whom he regards as basically in- 
telligent and incustrious, brought to the 
verge of utter ruin by vicious and incom- 
petent rulers, an irresponsible, sycophantic, 
and callous aristocracy, and foreign in- 
trigues. The latest American mission, he 
believes, could have overcome all these 
adverse circumstances to inaugurate a new 
era of progress in Persia had it received 
support, from the United States Govern- 
ment on a scale commensurate with the 
international moral obligations of this Na- 
tion under the Atlantic Charter and in 
keeping with its essential external inter- 
ests. The failure of the mission he regards 
as synonymous with a decline of American 
influence in a particularly strategic area. 

While Dr. Millspaugh’s remarks as to the 
apparent lack of a consistent American 
policy relative to Persia and as to the diffi- 
culty he encountered of securing clear indi- 
cations of attitude from the Department 
of State may find sympathetic ears in some 
quarters, one cannot but suspect that the 
winding up of the late mission without 
tangible achievement was due quite as 
much to his misconception of the real ob- 
ject of his assignment as to the frustrating 
action of Persian officials, the machinations 
of Soviet agents, or shortsightedness in the 
Department of State. Dr. Millspaugh un- 
doubtedly was qualified to deal with tech- 
nical problems in Persian economy, but he 
seems to have been singularly inept in 
dealing with established authority, whether 
Oriental or Occidental. The moral essay 
with which he brings his book to conclu- 
sion is eloquent both of his high purpose 
and sincerity in returning to the scene of 
his earlier labors and of the impracticality 
of his hope of removing or neutralizing 
within the space of months and with inade- 
quate support the residual abuses of many 
centuries of despotic government. 

Aside from the documentary character 
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of the book as a personal record, its real 
value lies in the fact that its author, al- 
though more or less unconsciously, does 
make clearer the magnitude of the task of 
preserving, without resort to war and nec- 
essarily through the maintenance of na- 
tional sovereignty in Persia, an acceptable 
balance among conflicting international in- 
terests. As an index to some of the prob- 
lems met with in the widening of national 
horizons, the book will aid in the study of 
United States foreign relations. 
Harrord L. HosKINS 
School of Advanced 
International Studies 


Lr, K. C. (Ed.). American Diplomacy in 
the Far East: 1942-1943 Pp lix, 911. 
New York: K. C. Li, 1946 $8.00. 


This collection of documents is Volume 
V in the series begun some ten years ago, 
in which volumes previously issued have 
cavered the years 1938, 1939, 1940, and 
1941. The major title of the present work, 
in so far as it implies,a “history” or “analy- 
sis” of American Far Eastern diplomacy, is 
misleading, for the volume is restricted to 
an unedited collection of official press re- 
leases and statements of the Department 
of State, addresses of official spokesmen, 
and reports and debates of the Congress 
during 1942 and 1943. 

As a compilation, the bringing together 
o: these records in a single volume has of 
course some value in terms of convenience. 
Eowever, since serious students of the sub- 
ject will wish to consult more authorita- 
tive texts of the documents presented, and 
since for the general reader this collection, 
save for a brief foreword, contains no edi- 
torial comment, its usefulness is severely 
limited. While the prospective reader will 
find here some 360,000 words of what was 
said officially and publicly in 1942-43, and 
while he may gain from this some inkling 
of evolving policies, he will not be much 
better informed on the subject of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. In general it must be said 
that the more selective and edited docu- 
ments which appear in the Far Eastern 
sections of Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, published by the World 
Peace Foundation, provide a more useful 
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and usable source for student, teacher, and 
general reader. 
Pav H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


Ayres, C. E. The Divine Right of Capi- 
tal. Pp. viii, 214. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1946. $3.00. 

-In this volume Professor Ayres addresses 
himself to what he considers to be the 
basic and potentially destructive weakness 
of modern industrial capitalism, namely, 
the persistent alternation of business booms 
and depressions with which we all have be- 
come painfully familiar. Avowedly em- 
bracing an underconsumptionist approach 
to the phenomena of boom and bust, he 
believes that our system of “absolute” pri- 
vate capitalism is doomed to violent col- 
lapse unless energetic and positive meas- 
ures of reform are promptly undertaken. 

Steps must be taken, Professor Ayres 
believes, to correct the distribution of 
claims against the national social product 
so as to channel a larger share of those 
claims into the hands of the masses of the 
people, who now lack the means wherewith 
to purchase the full output of goods which 
the system is capable of producing. Other- 
wise the tendency to oversaving in relation 
to the absorptive capacities of mass mar- 
kets will continue to result in the periodic 
collapse of investment values and in sus- 
tained intervals of mass underemployment. 
Such periods of economic stagnation will 
become progressively more difficult for the 
masses of people to bear as the divergence 
of the actual level of economic activity 
from the potential level becomes more 
clearly apparent, and the appeal of au- 
thoritarian panaceas is correspondingly en- 
hanced. 

Although the analysis suggests a cata- 
clysmic downfall of capitalism, as envi- 
sioned by Marx, Professor Ayres is not 
Marxian as regards the inevitability of the 
event. The defective functioning of the 
system, which makes such an outcome pos- 
sible and even probable, is not irreparable, 
provided we direct ourselves courageously 
to the necessary measures of reform and 
correction. 

The danger, as Professor Ayres sees it, 
is that those with property interests in the 
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system as it stands will maintain a Bourbon 
resistance to change until the opportunity 
for peaceful accommodation has passed. 
Capitalism, as we know it, exists no more 
by divine right than did the feudal system 
of the Middle Ages. In each historic epoch 
the political and economic framework en- 
joyed a certain functional justification, but 
tended to lose its functional relevance as 
a consequence of the changing conditions 
of commerce, agriculture, and industry. So 
also private capitalism, with its complex 
bundle of personal and property rights, had 
functional relevance wherever the owner- 
ship of property put in the hands of the 
individual the means wherewith to pro- 
, duce his livelihood. But with the progres- 
sive separation of the functions of owning 
and directing and doing,’the rights of own- 
ership as such have lost much of their 
relevance to the processes of production. 
Their maintenance now is justified only to 
the extent that they can be shown to con- 
stitute the most expedient means of pro- 
viding the technical equipment and direc- 
tion for the essentially social process of 
production. 

Professor Ayres advocates what he de- 
scribes as a system of “limited” capital- 
ism, in which the provision of inve$tment 
funds for industrial use is given appropri- 
ate compensation but is not accorded the 
opportunity for unlimited gain. To cor- 
rect the distribution of income as between 
income classes so as to balance off the 
tendency to oversaving, he places great 
reliance on stich measures as expanded so- 
cial security benefits, the judicious use of 
wage and price controls, extension of pub- 
lic works, and steeply progressive income 
taxation in the higher brackets. Such 
measures, he concedes, would not alleviate 
all our economic ills or cope adequately 
with the problems of monopoly and con- 
centrated economic power. They would 
not eliminate the difficulties involved in 
our trading relationships with other coun- 
tries. But by reducing the amplitude of 
the swings in economic activity they would, 
he believes, provide a more favorable eco- 
nomic background for specific attacks on 
these other problems. 

To those who live by owning, Professor 
Ayres argues that merely from the stand- 
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point of enlightened self-interest it is bet- 
ter to embrace a program of reform, lead- 
ing into a system of limited capitalism, 
than to incite more drastic and violent 
change by unyielding resistance to any 
measures that would limit the owners’ 
claims to participation in the total social 
product. 
ArcHTBALD M. McIsaac 
Princeton University 


Gamas, Jonn S. Beyond Supply and De- 
mand. Pp. 105. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. $1.60. 


This is a very useful small book, because 
it attempts to make a reappraisal of insti- 
tutional economics, that school of thought 
which had so many followers in America, 
and which caused so much of an intellec- 
tual furor more than a score of years ago. 
The younger economist should read this 
book, if only to get an acquaintance with 
a line of thought which was regarded as 
important in days not so long ago. 

The hero or central figure of the piece is 
the now almost forgotten, or too much 
neglected, Thorstein Veblen. The reader 
is given a fairly good notion of what 
Veblen tried to accomplish when he sub- 
jected standard economic theory to his 
Latinized and caustic criticism. He was 
by temperament and training a philosopher, 
and exercised his right as such to subject 
science to philosophical criticism sharpened 
by irony and satire of high literary dis- 
tinction. I once asked an English econo- 
mist why Veblen had received so little 
notice in the Economic Journal, and re- 
ceived the decisive answer, “He is an out- 
standing literary man, but no economist ” 
Perhaps that will be the mature judgment 
of the historian of economic thought. 

Mr. Gambs’s first chapter, on General 
Principles, is excellent. At the end of the 
chapter the reader does not know what 
institutional economics is, and that is what 
would win high praise from Veblen. When 
our author says that there is no authorita- 
tive school of institutional theory, and that 
institutional economics is not statistical, it 
is not welfare economics, it is not social 
criticism, and finally it is not institutional, 
the reader gets the impression that the 
institutional economist cannot be pinned 
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down and stamped. This is both the 
strength and the weakness of the school. 
It is strong for criticism but weak in con- 
structive thought. For this reason there is 
not, and never can be, a definitive treatise 
of institutional economics. The institu- 
tionalists have no rounded theory of eco- 
nomic life, and their work is monographic 
and dedicated to special problems. In this 
field they have produced some distin- 
guished studies. ; 

Other chapters deal with Psychology and 
Methodology. It is always possible to say 
that the economist does not know enough 
psychology or biology, and Veblen said 
this over and over again. In so doing he 
appealed powerfully to rebels, noncon- 
formists, reformers, and dissenters, the 
whole motley crew of snipers at standard 
economic theory. Mr. Gambs is no blind 
follower; he has some harsh words for 
Veblen and the minor prophets when he 
thinks that their bluff should be called, 
which is his institutional privilege. He has 
a short conclusion in which, forgetting 
Veblen and going back to Adam Smith 
and the eighteenth-century rationalists, he 


thinks that we shall be able to solve our ` 


problems if we are granted freedom of 
inquiry. 

About a week ago I was in Heidelberg 
and my thoughts turned’ to Hahnemann- 
Veblen and the institutionalists are the 
homeopaths of economic medicine. They 
will not change the logic or direction of 
our discipline, but they will modify our 
practice in small ways here and there. 

HERBERT F. Fraser 

Public Finance Branch, O.M.G. 

Stuttgart, Germany 


Kuznets, Suwon. National Income: A 
Summary of Findings. Pp. 144. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1946. $1.50. 

Since its inception in 1920, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research has pub- 
lished numerous volumes of valuable sta- 
tistical research in economics. So impor- 
tant have these publications become that 
it is difficult to imagine a modern text on 
economics, published in the United States, 
that does not contain many references to 
and generous citations from these studies. 
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As a silver anniversary present to Ameri- 
can economists, the Bureau has inaugurated 
a special series summarizing under different 
heads the important results of its earlier 
work. The first of these books, which is 
the subject of the review, deals with the 
important topic of estimating national in- 
come. 

The contents of the book are divided 
into four parts. The first three consist of 
a synthesis of earlier measurements of 1m- 
come as related to (1) the structure of the 
national income from 1919 to 1938, (2) the 
long-term changes which took place from 
1869 to 1938, and (3) the changes in na- 
tional income during the business cycles 
from 1900 to 1938. The emphasis in the 
treatment of each of these subjects is upon 
the broad, over-all aspects of the prob- 
lem. The author has exercised such skill 
in fitting the significant bits of data into a 
terse, compact mosaic that the result is not 
only an index to the earlier studies but a 
well-knit, readable contribution of its own. 

The author, who is an outstanding 
economist and statistician, sticks close to a 
straight reporting of the statistical data. 
The amount of thought and labor that must 
have gone into this work is not apparent 
until the fourth part is reached. Here, in 
a much too brief chapter on the problems 
of interpretation, the author points out the 
care that must be exercised in using na- 
tional income estimates. He emphasizes 
the need to understand thoroughly the as- 
sumptions underlying these estimates, the 
problems of statistical methodology, and 
the significance of the levels and fluctua- 
tions as they are measured. However, the 
latter two points, while mentioned, are not 
discussed. 

The last five pages of Part Four out- 
line some suggestions for further research 
in measuring nationalincome. It is pointed 
out that the study of income measurement 
has been most successful in presenting data 
on the creation of income by business in- 
stitutions, and Jeast successful in measur- 
ing the income created by governmental 
activities and family economy. Until study 
1s developed in these two areas, the mean- 
ing of estimates of national income is open 
to considerable debate, and the usefulness 
of these estimates in helping to guide our 
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national economic policy, especially with 
regard to labor-management relations, is 
impaired. 
RALPH CARR FLETCHER 
University of Michigan 
. 


CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN INCOME AND 
WEALTH. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
Vol. 8. Pp. xiv, 297. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1946. $3.00. 

Eighth in the series of publications grow- 
ing out of the work of the Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth, the pres- 
ent volume contains papers presented in 
April 1944 and reflects the concern with 
international comparisons of income and 
production resulting from problems of war 
and reconstruction. The first paper (Part 
I), by Gottfried Haberler and Everett 
Hagen, discusses the most desirable method 
of treating the Government’s contribution 
to the national income, while Part I, by 
Solomon Fabricant, explores some of the 
gaps which remain when the consumption 
component of the national income is taken 
as a measure of total consumption. Both 
papers deal with important domestic prob- 
lems on which further work needs to be 
done. 

The next six papers cover national in- 
come problems arising between countries 
or in foreign countries. The first, of these 
(Part III), by Arthur Smithies, deals with 
national income comparisons in connection 
with the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, lend-lease, and 
reparations payments by Germany, and 
concludes that the practical formula de- 
veloped for UNRRA and the emphasis 
under lend-lease on the “maximum eco- 
nomic contribution to the war” are in line 
with the results of theoretical analysis. 
Part IV, by Ta-Chung Liu (aided in one 
‘section by Shan-Kwei Fong), sets forth 
systematically the basic data required for 
the calculation of the national income in 
such a way as to facilitate international 
comparisons. The difficulties of such com- 
parisons are illustrated in terms of the 
Chinese economy; perhaps the most inter- 
esting suggestion is that, if the produc- 
tivity of an industry is to be compared 
with that in a technically more advanced 
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country, economic or physical measures 
must be corrected by a quality factor 
worked out on the basis of technical stand- 
ards. Part V, by Louis H. Bean, demon- 
strates a general correlation between a high 
percentage of nonagricultural employment 
and a high per capita income in selected 
states of the United States and various 
foreign countries; the conclusion is 
reached that the way to bring about a 
world-wide improvement in the standard 


‘of living is to cause a further rapid in- 


crease in industrialization in the postwar 
period. Parts VI, VI, and VIA, by 
Phyllis Deane, Ernest Doblin, and Paul 
Studenski, deal, respectively, with the 
measurement of the national income in a 
colonial territory such as Northern Rhode- 
sia, in Germany during the war, and in 
Soviet Russia. Although the Nazi regime 
did not interfere with income calculations, 
the ratio óf government expenditures to 
national income, which was often quoted 
to show that Germany was more fully 
mobilized that her opponents, is found for 
various reasons to be ambiguous in the 
absence of additional information on 
methods of calculation. The Russian 
estimates are found to exclude, as not 
having “value,” government and related 
services amounting to as much as 30 per 
cent of the American national income, 
and to require various other adjustments 
for comparability; the reviewer kept 
hoping that the significance of the three- 
fold increase in real per capita income 
between 1930 and 1939 given by the 
Soviet method of measurement would be 
commented upon. 

The last three papers are technical in 
character. Part IX, by Albert Gailord 
Hart and Julius Lieblein, shows how a sta- 
tistical bridge can be built between income 
tax data and results of sample surveys, 
and concludes that the two sources of 
information check relatively well with 
each other but not with the income esti- 
mates made by tae Department of Com- 
merce. Part X, by Charles E. Noyes and 
Ernest R. Hilgard, deals with the income 
data obtained in sample surveys made for 
the Office of Civilian Requirements of the 
War Production Board and demonstrates 
some of the difficulties in obtaining income 
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information in such surveys, especially 
from those whose income is not in the 
form of wages. The final paper (Part 
XI), by Neal Potter and David Rosen- 
blatt, outlines the method, developed by 
Hildegarde Kneeland and William G. 
Madow, by which estimates of spending 
and saving in 1942 were prepared for the 
Office of Price Administration without 
benefit of sample survey information more 
recent than 1935-36, 

The present Conference volume con- 
tains no critical discussion of its papers. 
Now that wartime pressures are over, it 
is greatly to be hoped that the give-and- 
take discussion of the early meetings will 
be revived; for economics generally needs 
less facilities for the publication of formal 
papers and more for the sort of discussion 
associated with the original Conferences, 
in which differences can be isolated and a 
measure of agreement obtained 

Henry H. VILLARD 

Hofstra College 


Kwner, Frank L. California Business 
Cycles. Pp. xiv, 131. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1946. $2.50. 

The California economy shows a secular 
trend of growth far more rapid than that 
of the whole United States economy. Pro- 
fessor Kidner establishes this fact, which 
is the point of departure of his thorough 
and competent study, through a wealth of 
statistical evidence. For instance, in 1919 
the realized income in California was 4.4 
per cent of that in the United States. This 
percentage increased steadily until in 1938 
it reached 7.1 per cent, 

Dr. Kidner reaches the most interesting 
conclusion that the differences between the 
picture of the California economy and that 
of the United States are far more pro- 
nounced during a period of prosperity than 
in a depression. From 1923 to 1929 the 
business expansion in California exceeded 
by far that in the whole Nation, whereas 
from 1929 to 1933 the decline was only 
slightly less than in the United States. 
Although, as Kidner points out, there are 
some contributory factors, the principal 
explanation must be sought in the paralyz- 
ing effect of a severe depression upon all 
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economic growth. “. .. in periods where 
anticipations are generally pessimistic, no 
significant investment will be undertaken 
anywhere in the economy.” For the same 
reason that a depression reduces the pro- 
duction of capital goods far more that that 
of consumers’ goods, it tends to eliminate 
temporarily the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of a regional economy which otherwise 
differs from the national economy by more 
rapid growth. Thus Dr. Kidner’s investi- 
gation shows a new and important aspect 
of the connection between cyclical and 
secular change, and therefore, while of 
particular interest to specialists in eco- 
nomic regionalism, also deserves the atten- 
tion of all students of economic dynamics. 

CARL LANDAUER 
University of California 


Owen, W. V. Labor Problems. Pp xv, 
570. New York. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1946. $4.50. 

The author, to quote f om his preface, 
undertakes to offer a “thorough survey of 
the principles and problems of labor eco- 
nomics,” and to do this not by presenting 
“a vast array of factual matter about the 
laws and regulations affecting labor” but 
by a treatment “ largely analytical rather 
that descriptive.” 

The first part is an introduction to the 
labor-market concept, and deals with the 
definition of the labor market, the charac- 
teristics of labor, and its relation to the 
economic system. Then in a section en- 
titled “Labor Market in Operation” the 
author treats of the supply and demand 
for labor, wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, and so forth. Under “Control of 
the Labor Market” comes a good, though 
brief, history of unionism, chapters on 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
employer and his organizations, labor and 
the law, and the wartime labor contracts. 
The concluding sections on security in the 
labor market cover the New Deal machin- 
ery for the maintenance of peace, the de- 
velopment of present-day legal sanctions 
for union activities, and’ chapters on un- 
employment and social security legislation 

This is a comprehensive spread and 
there is a great deal of meat in it, but it 
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is clearly a book for study and reference 
rather than for easy reading. The author 
is writing a textbook for college students 
in the field of labor economics. It is quite 
academic in tone, and one can at times 
quite clearly feel its classroom atmosphere. 

While it is probably true, as the author 
assumes, “that most labor problems are 
fundamentally economic in nature,” and 
while the author has consistently used his 
concept of the labor market as an organ- 
izing and unifying device throughout his 


text, there are certain limitations to a. 


purely economic approach to the inter- 
relationships of labor, management, and 
the consuming public. For one thing, the 
book is unbalanced in its treatment of 
these three factors. It says a great deal 
about labor and its peculiar problems, very 
much less about management, and very 
httle about labor problems and the general 
public. 

The book’s title is misleading. It is, 
as its subtitle indicates, a book on labor 
economics, and while labor problems and 
labor economics are fundamentally re- 
lated, labor problems include many factors 
that have other connotations than the 
purely economic. Very little is said about 
the labor movement as a movement and 
a crusade, and the many moves made 
by labor that are motivated emotionally 
by the movement aspects of unionism as 
well as by the economic interest of the 
workingman. There are other elements in 
labor problems today that are highly 
charged with human interest and emotion. 
The large power wielded by a few indi- 
vidual labor leaders because of the favored 
position given organized labor today, and 
the group pressure on the labor leader 
from within his own union present prob- 
lems not only to the employer but to the 
general public as well, that go far beyond 
economics to political and social conse- 
quences of great import. Unreasonable 
demands that result in “feather-bedding,” 
the employment of stand-by workers that 
do not work, the exemption of labor from 
some of the restraints imposed by law on 
others, the conditions that make a Petrillo 
or John L. Lewis possible—all these fac- 
tors are a part of labor problems today 
and are largely passed by or referred to 
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very lightly in this text. It is not the 
business of a reviewer to tell an author 
how he should have titled his book, but it 
seems to this reviewer that a treatment of 
“Labor Problems” calls for relatively less 
emphasis on the purely economic and more 
on the social and political aspects of these 
problems. 
Jerome H. BENTLEY 
Wells College 


BUREAU or DEMOBILIZATION. Labor Poli- 
cies of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management: May 1940 to Apri 
1942. Pp. 247. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946 (Spe- 
cial Study No. 23, Historical Reports on 
War Administration: War Production 
Board). 

From a reading of this interesting but 
brief survey, one learns of certain difficul- 
ties under which Washington planners 
operated in their struggle to equip the 
Nation for war. While the great achieve- 
ments of the Nation are well known, here 
one finds recorded the bad guesses made 
by even the best of our industrialists and 
labor leaders. Here one sees mirrored ill- 
defined lines of authority and intra-agency 
conflicts, with resulting confusion. Also 
the author indicates that labor policies 
were developed to meet pressing needs 
without drawing heavily either on the ex- 
perience of the British in meeting similar 
problems or on the experiences of the 
United States in the First World War. 
Possibly the records of British and earlier 
American experience were not easily avail- 
able. 

In this connection one can scarcely 
avoid asking: Does this study supply the 
information which planners in another 
great crisis will need in order to avoid re- 
peating old mistakes? If the answer is 
No—and this reviewer believes that it is— 
the reason must be that the author has at- 
tempted too much. In 238 pages he has 
sought to tell the story of the work of the 
old Labor Division in the development 
and execution of policies “concerned with 
finding skilled workers, training defense 
mechanics and semiskilled laborers, pre- 
paring to forecast labor shortages, en- 
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countering the unemployment problems of 
the conversion of industry from civilian 
to military production, assisting in the 
issuance of priorities and limitation orders, 
preventing strikes and work stoppages, 
improving labor relations, and helding the 
line for the recently acquired social gains 
of labor ... with integrating all man- 
power elements of the country into an 
effective production program for defense 
through stabilizing wages, improving work- 
ing conditions in crucial industries, and 
mediating disputes between labor and 
management.” In 238 pages all of that 
could not be done. 

The author states at the opening of his 
study that he was compelled to rely 
heavily on the written record that the 
Government has preserved, with occa- 
sional resort to interviews with some of 
the men active in the pernod under review. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that this 
study developed into being almost entirely 
an outline of events, a turning of the pages 
of an old desk calendar with its schedule 
of appointments and conferences but with- 
out a record of what actually took place 
at the conferences. The incorporation of 
such a comment as “these differences were 
ironed out in conference...” serves to 
tease; it does not inform. 

If the Nation is to profit fully from its 
tremendous experience in constructing its 
war machine, it must have a more reveal- 
ing record than that contained in this book. 
The chronology outlined here is valuable, 
for it can serve as a basis for plan- 
ning further studies. Enough information 
should be gathered in a large number of 
fairly standard situations to reveal not 
only what was decided but also what were 
the precise issues that were considered in 
making decisions and exactly how agree- 
ments were reached. In another crisis the 
Nation may not be able to afford the 
luxury of stumbling along without a plan. 

CHARLES AIKIN 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Wyckorr, Viota. The Public Works 
Wage Rate and Some of Its Economic 
Effects. Pp. 313. New York: Colum- 

_ bia University Press, 1946. $3.00 
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An outstanding feature of the New 
Deal’s economic ‘activities was its exten- 
sive use of the national credit to mitigate 
unemployment. Among the numerous 
phases of this campaign were the two 
commonly designated Public Works Ad- 
ministration (PWA) and Work Projects 
Administration (WPA), in which govern- 
ment expenditures were made to create 
employment for millions of people. These 
two work programs raised some fundamen- 
tal problems of wage policy, which are 
explored theoretically and statistically by 
Dr. Wyckoff in the volume here reviewed. 

The PWA program presented relatively 
few wage issues which were novel in prin- 
ciple, since the Federal, state, and local 
government agencies concerned usually let 
contracts out to private contractors, and 
the chief impact of the system on wage 
rates was to extend considerably the 
sphere of “prevailing wage” requirements 
of the Davis-Bacon type. Many skilled 
mechanics were provided work by the 
PWA program; and others of these, as 
well as millions of workers of low skill or 
none, were given relief work by the (Civil 
Works Administration) CWA-WPA pro- 
gram. Wage scales for the latter program 
had to be improvised under great pressure, 
so naturally there were many trials and 
Dr. Wyckoff properly hopes that 
such investigations as hers may provide a 
firmer basis for public works wage policy 
if and when such employment creation 
comes again. 

Dr. Wyckofi’s methodology involves, first, 
the construction of twelve abstract “models” 
of theoretical effects of government wage 
scales above, at, and below the real pre- 
vailing wages, under conditions varying 
from fully competitive to fully monopolis- 
tic. She then sets forth such statistical 
data as she could manage pertaining to 
PWA and CWA-WPA wages in relation 
to private wages in various sections of the 
Nation.’ Her principal objective is to dis- 
cover what effects, if any, wage rates paid 
in these government programs had on pri- 
vate wages. She concludes, largely be- 
cause government rates tended more strik- 
ingly to exceed private rates in the early 
1930’s than by 1939, that the public rates 
probably exerted some upward pull on 
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private rates. She suggests that this ap- 
parent result was due in considerable 
measure to the fact that government work 
programs withheld numerous unemployed 
people from the narrow private labor mar- 
kets; and she raises the question whether 
lower public wage rates might have exerted 
still greater pressure upward on private 
wages by permitting a larger volume of 
public employment. 

The latter interpretation is perhaps rele- 
vant to PWA stimulation of employment 
and wages, but scarcely to the gropings 
which occurred in paymen? of WPA 
“wages.” The high nominal skilled WPA 
hourly rates may have had some psychologi- 
cal effect in defending trade union scales, 
but the uncertain quality and quantity of 
work done by people classed as skilled in 
WPA, and the rather meager ‘ceilings on 
monthly earnings, which shifted frequently 
under political pressures and political theo- 
ries as to northern versus southern, and 
rural versus urban requirements for sub- 
sistance, all put WPA “wage rates” in the 
1930’s pretty well beyond the reach of 
mere economic analysis. 

Z. CLARK DICKINSON 

University of Michigan 


Witson, CHARLES Morrow. Oi Across 
the World: The American Saga of Pipe- 
lines. Pp. ix, 318. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1946. $3.50. 


The subject matter of this book is in- 
dicated more accurately by its subtitle 
than by its title. It is a popular account 
of pipelines, with incidental reference to 
crude oil and other products carried by 
pipelines. 

The book traces the evolution of pipe- 
lines for carrying water, natural gas, steam, 
crude oil, and the products of crude oil; 
it describes the domestic and international 
system of pipelines, with special reference 
to the lines carrying petroleum and petro- 
leum products; it portrays the vital part 
played by pipelines in World War IT; and 
it describes the Big Inch crude oil pipeline 
‘and the Little Big Inch petroleum products 
line. It emphasizes, throughout the techni- 
cal progress achieved in the industry, some 
of the noteworthy items being: the use of 
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steel; increased lengths of pipe with larger 
diameters and thinner, but stronger, walls; 
seamless pipe and electric welding; higher 
pressures and improved pumps; and ma- 
chines for ditch digging and pipe laying. 

The author paints a glowing picture of 
the future of pipelines. To quote: “The 
already well-proved success of pipelines 
for water, oil, petroleum products, steam 
and for natural gas clearly forecasts tomor- 
row’s success stories of pipelines as pre- 
eminent carriers of grains, coal, cement, 
plastic bases, fertile earth, gravel, sands 
and other building materials, molasses, 
weather coatings, valuable ores.” Else- 
where he includes iron, manganese, copper, 
aluminum, and milk. “It is easy,” he 
says, “to imagine a day when a house- 
holder will take fuel oil or gasoline or 
milk from meter-measured pipe just as 
he now takes water or fue! gas; . . . when 
the city grocer can restock food oils, vine- 
gar, cider, soda waters, milk and cream 
and many other staples merely by turning 
a spigot that drains the merchandise from 
a storage tank that in turn is supplied by 
metered pipelines laid from a central re- 
ceiving depot.” In terms of the proved . 
technologies of pipeline construction and 
operation all these things, he says, are to- 
day physically possible. 

Toward the close of the book there is a 
pipeline manual by William G. Heltzel, 
general manager of the Stanolind Pipeline 
Company. This contains useful material 
on the mechanics of pipelines, including 
such matters as kinds of line, size of pipe, 
pressures, advantages of large diameter 
pipe, and so forth. Mr. Heltzel, it may 
be noted, takes a much lesss optimistic 
view of the future of pipelines. Radio 
commentators and newspaper columnists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, “it does 
not appear feasible to use long distance 
pipelines for hauling such commodities as 
grains or coal in pulverized form... . It 
is believed that only homogeneous fluids 
can be transported successfully through 
pipelines.” 

ELIOT JONES 

Stanford University 


Natesan, L. A. State Management and 
Control of Railways in India. Pp. xxiii, 
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495. Calcutta, India: University of 
Calcutta, 1946. 12 Rs. 


One of the great national asssets of 
present-day India is her railways, which 
serve as a valuable source of revenue for 
the Central Government and as the main 
transportation system of the country. 
Their development is intimately connected 
with industrialization, agricultural prog- 
ress, and economic rehabilitation. These 
railways were built and managed by state- 
supported guaranteed British companies. 
“These companies operating railways in 
India were not private enterprises in the 
true sense of the term, and their interest 
in the undertakings was not comparable to 
the ordinary joint-stock enterprises in the 
country. With a nominal capital outlay 
and guaranteed interest thereon, they were 
only managing agencies working under the 
strict regulations and conditions imposed 
by the government of India. .. . Stated 
briefly, the companies which contributed 
one-tenth of the total capital outlay of 
railway systems were given control over 
ten times their value and were guaranteed 
besides a minimum rate of interest on 
their investment, varying from 2% to 4 
per cent.” 

Hut when the original contracts expired 
and new contracts were made, there were 
provisions by which the Secretary of State 
for India virtually acquired the property 
out and out, and the good will realized 
by the joint efforts of the old company 
and the owning government passed with 
the physical assets. 

After the continual loss incurred by the 
staze on account of the railways in the 
nineteenth century, the tide turned in 
favor of the state in 1900. One may say 
that since then Indian railways have be- 
come a source of income and not a lia- 
bility. The financial situation of Indian 
railways from the beginning of the present 
century may be summed up as follows: 
“(a) gross earnings of Indian railways 
have increased at a progressive rate; (b) 
working expenses have increased more in 
proportion than earnings; (c) gross re- 
ceipts on the whole have been sufficient to 
meet all charges and (d) besides meeting 
interest charges, net earnings have left a 
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substantial surplus as gain to the State” 


- (p. 106). 


But the defects of the control system 
of Indian railway finance exercised by the 
Government were numerous. The system 
as it stood in 1920 was best summed up by 
the Acworth Committee: “Railway finance 
was tied to the apron-strings of the general 
budget with the result that net receipts 
accrued to the benefit of the general reve- 
nue of the Government of India, while the 
Government failed to provide the railways 
with adequate funds for capital expendi- 
ture on development and extensions and 
even for the essential operations of re- 
newal and repairs .. .” 

To remedy the situation, the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on September 20, 
1924 adopted a _ resolutién—generally 
known as the Separation Convention—to 
the effect that railway finances should be 
separated from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues should 
receive a definite annual contribution from 
the railways. This recommendation has 
been carried into effect. But with the 
Government of India Act of 1935 many 
changes in railway administration were in- 
troduced. This act has provided for the 
constitution of a Federal Railway Au- 
thority, “perhaps the boldest venture yet 
provided in the new realm of large-scale 
business management in the public .in- 
terest.” 

In this work under review, the author, 
who is a professor of economics in one of 
the colleges affiliated with the University 
of Calcutta and also secretary of the 
Institute of Railway Accountants and Au- 
ditors of India, bas given us, among other 
things, “a critical review of the working of 
the Separation Convention which essayed 
the task of reconciling state management 
with commercial principles of operation.” 
Thus it is a book fot specialists interested 
in the study of Indian railway finance, 
rates, and policy from 1920 to 1937. It 
contains a vast amount of factual and sta- 
tistical information, including tables and 
charts, regarding all phases of present-day 
problems of Indian railways. The author 
comes to the conclusion that there is ample 
room for improvement in the existing sys- 
tem, and this can be accomplished by 
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certain modifications which will afford 
“improved financial stability and increased 
efficiency.” Six appendices and a bibli- 
ography will serve as valuable reference 
materials for students in this special field. 
The book is not a history of Indian rail- 
ways, but ıs is an important contribution 
in the field of railway statistics. 
TARAKNATH Das 
New York University 


Cresson, W. P. James Monroe. Pp. xiv, 
577. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. $5.00. 

In a sense, the personality of James 
Monroe is one of the riddles of American 
history. He has been widely described as 
a mediocrity. Yet he survived his own 
errors (which in the early period of his 
political life were numerous), attained the 
highest office in the gift of the American 
people, and was virtually unanimously re- 
elected in 1820. He drew about him in the 
Presidency as able a Cabinet as has ever 
been appointed by any Chief Executive, 
and retained at all times its admiration 
and respect. Even John Quincy Adams, 
naturally acid and critical in his judg- 
ments, deals with Monroe in terms which 
- are almost always flattering. It would 
seem, therefore, as if the task of the bi- 
ographer of Monroe were to explain the 
paradox involved in the career of this 
somewhat colorless and uninspiring, but by 
no means ineffective, figure. 

Tt cannot be said that the biography 
under review throws much light on the 
matter. It was prepared by Mr. Cresson 
more than fifteen years ago, and was not 
finished at the time of his death. It has 
undergone two revisions and expansions, 
and is in a sense a composite work. It is 
only fair to say that it lacks the vivacity 
and literary charm which distinguished 
some of Mr. Cresson’s earlier publications. 

The work has been written, on the whole, 
from a few of the master sources of the 
period, and relies, also, to a greater extent 
than could have been wished, upon sec- 
ondary materials. Perhaps the chapter 
that is most interesting, from the point of 
view of novelty, is that which discusses 


the Monroes and Washington society. _ 


Here is a picture worth portraying, and 
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one that adds to our understanding of the 
President himself. 

There are many aspects of Monroe’s 
career that call for further consideration. 
The famous mission to France, the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of 1806 with Britain, 
the role of the Virginian in the ending of 
the War of 1812,—all of these are capable 
of fresh treatment and fresh evaluation. 
In the main, they are dealt with in terms 
favorable to the subject of the biography, 
but without much new insight. 

The book is well illustrated and well 
printed. 

DEXTER PERKINS 

University cf Rochester 


Dyer, BRAINERD. Zachary Taylor. Pp. 
viii, 455. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. $4.00. 

This scholarly and interesting biography 
is-a definitive account of the public career 
of Zachary Taylor. Since Taylor spent 
nearly all of his adult years in the Army, 
it is mainly a military history. It gives 
with sufficient fullness and in proper suc- 
cession Taylor’s experiences at the frontier 
posts and his achievements in the War of 
1812, the Black Hawk War, the war with 
the Seminole Indians in Florida, and the 
Mexican War. His successes against the 
Mexican forces, which were regarded by 
the American people as great victories, 
gave him a prestige which resulted in his 
elevation to the Presidency (1849). 

Professor Dyer is objective and emi- 
nently fair in his appraisal of Taylor as a 
military leader. It is shown that he had 
remarkable courage and was able to in- 
spire his men not only with confidence 
in his leadership but also with the hope of 
victory. However, he did not display any 
unusual ability in either strategy or tac- 
tics. At Buena Vista he disobeyed the 
orders of his superior, General Scott, and 
in so doing put his army in a hazardous 
position. Fortunately, by sheer bravery 
he was able to wrest victory from a situa- 
tion which by all the rules should have 
brought defeat. 

The sixteen months spent in the White 
House were an unhappy period for Old 
Rough and Ready. He had had no train- 
ing whatever for this high office, since he 
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had always taken very little interest in 
public affairs. Prior to his nomination in 
1848 he had never voted in a Presidential 
election. He was not, however, as helpless 
with this new responsibility as one would 
expect from his previous career. He had 
a mind of his own, and upheld his convic- 
tions with a firmness that at times verged 
on obstinacy. 

It is to be regretted that this biography 
gives only glimpses, and not a complete 
picture, of the family life of General Tay- 
lor. But the reader gets a good idea of his 
character and personality. With a fear- 
lessness that is rare even in military 
heroes, Taylor combined sound common 
sense, a kindly disposition, and an wn- 
wavering honesty. His manners were 
simple and natural and his head was not 
turned by his elevation to the Presidency. 
While he had had very little formal edu- 
cation he was more widely read than is 
generally supposed. Among his shortcom- 
ings were an overappreciation of the value 
of money and a disposition to be influenced 
too much by his strong prejudices and 
bitter personal dislikes. The author thinks 
that his “jealous hatred of Clay” was one 
of the main reasons for his opposition to 
Clay’s proposals which led to the Com- 
promise of 1850. 

O. P. Carrwoop 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, West Virginia 


StopparD, Henry LurmerR. Horace Gree- 
ley, Printer, Editor, Crusader. Pp. xiv, 
338. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1946. $3.50. 


It seems evident that Henry Stoddard, 
very wisely, decided to write the kind of 
biography of Horace Greeley for which 
his background and experience fit him, and 
has left the definitive one which still 
needs to be done to some professional his- 
torian of the future. Within those modest 
limits he has done an excellent job. His 
book is readable, reliable, and revealing. 

This is no grand panorama of Greeley 
helping to shape the rushing, swirling 
murky political currents of the time, with 
profound disquisitions on their nature, 
causation, or goal; but rather an intimate, 
simple, personalized portrait such as one 
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experienced-newspaperman can write about 
another. The gap in time has added per- 
spective without destroying the effect of 
on-the-scene reporting which Mr. Stoddard 
has managed to create. 

The author’s technique has at once ad- 
vantages and drawbacks. „He portrays the 
firm personal control which Greeley exer- 
cised over the policy and content of The 
Tribune (as well as its predecessors) with 
almost clairvoyant sureness of touch We 
shall never again need to wonder over the 
paradox of how it was possible for so ca- 
pricious an intellect to create and expand 
an engine of opinion so single-minded and 
pure. As a man, Greeley was streaked 
with whimsey; but as an editor, he had 
supreme professional competence which 
Mr. Stoddard has made crystal-clear. 

But this biography has also the lacunae 
inherent in its plan. Every-man is a part 
of his time and remains largely inexpli- 
cable without an understanding of it. The 
author has done too little toward depicting 
the background against which Greeley car- 
ried on, nor has he made clear either by 
comment or example the infiuence which 
the supreme editor wielded over public 
opinion. This was a force that every 
Northern administrator, including Lincoln 
above all, had to take into account. With- 
out this full picture, the line which Greeley 
took with Lincoln, and the latter’s reaction 
to it, comes as a distinct shock. Whenever 
they came to grips, the editor seems just a 
domineering, bullying individual, whereas 
actually he was somewhat entitled to be- 
have so because he expressed the convic- 
tions of a large and articulate part of the 
Union. Such a man might be pardoned if 
he dared to fulminate and pontificate, even 
to the head of the state; and Lincoln’s 
forbearance was not weakness at all, but a 
prudent effort to placate the mouthpiece 
of Northern sentiment. 

Mr. Stoddard has also, I am afraid, 
failed to recognize the subtlety of Lin- 
coln’s tactics in dealing with Greeley. Be- 
hind a mask of meekness and deference, 
the President invariably had his own way . 
in the end. It needs to be noted that 
Lincoln seemed to give Greeley his head 
in the abortive peace negotiations at Ni- 
agard Falls and thereby maneuvered him 
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into a position where the failure was laid 
squarely at Greeley’s feet and he was 
made to look the inept fool. 

A few minor notes of criticism: I do 
not feel that Mr. Stoddard has adequately 
portrayed the influence which Greeley’s 
wife exercised on his career. There is a 
wealth of material available among both 
family and public papers bearing on this 
subject, which the author has failed to tap. 
I also believe that the tragic period be- 
tween his wife’s death and Greeley’s own 
has not been fully depicted. The impact 
of his defeat for the Presidency and 
Whitelaw Reid’s ruthless deposition of him 
as editor needs to be explained in order to 
understand the mad despair which drove 
him to his grave. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia | 


Mowry, Georce E. Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Movement. Pp. 


405. Madison: University of Wisconsin ' 


Press, 1946, $4.00. 


This is a good book, It should be read 
by all who desire to know of the first 
Roosevelt and of the Progressive Party. 
The book, however, is not, as stated on the 
cover, “a new interpretation of the Taft 
administration and of'the Republican Con- 
vention of 1912.” Neither are the inci- 
dents and events of the decade 1909-19 
“perceived in a new light,” although I 
think it is true that the author is the first 
that has used the extensive Roosevelt 
correspondence for the period in the Con- 
gressional Library. He does not, however, 
pretend to have made new discoveries 
of importance. In describing the Republi- 
can and Bull Moose Conventions of 1912 
and 1916, he does mention matters that 
neither William Allen White in his Auto- 
biography nor I in my Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt referred to; but White and I 
only in part speak of the same incidents, 
though at least during the urst convention, 
we were much together. In view of the 
multitude of incidents and the tenseness 
of the atmosphere at each of the two con- 
ventions, this is natural. There is in Mr. 
Mowry’s account much that is informative 
and nothing that is misleading. For this, 
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future historians will owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

A word of caution should be said as to 
the impression the author gives of Roose- 
velt’s character. During the period Roose- 
velt had two major decisons to make: one, 
whether he would seek the Republican 
nomination in 1912, and the other, whether 
the Progressive Party should be disbanded 
in 1916. His decision in each case has 
been interpreted as determined primarily 
either by his ambition to be again Presi- 
dent or by a conviction that he acted as 
the needs of his country imperatively 
demanded althcugh he believed the action 
in the first case was against his personal 
interest. As we interpret his motives, we 
shall conclude either that Roosevelt was 
an able, interesting, and powerful politi- 
cian or that he was, in addition to all that, 
a statesman having the imagination to see 
the main lines on which his country should 
proceed, and the courage to adhere to 
them irrespective of the effect on his poli- 
tical ambition. 3 

Mr. Mowry, in his book, gives the im- 
pression that the first of these interpreta- 
tions contains more of truth than the 
second. The impression given is due to 
his habit of deszribing with adjectives the 
motives for actions, even though in doing 
so he is “guessing.” That Roosevelt would 
have enjoyed and wanted a third term, 
there is no doukt. But it does not follow 
that he entered the contest for the nomina- 
tion against Taft believing that it was the 
right way to obtain that object. My own 
belief is that at the time he made the deci- 
sion he thought he had little or no chance 
of beating Taft, and that in entering the 
contest he was destroying, by the bitterness 
which would be created, his prospects of 
securing the nomination four years later; 
furthermore, he knew he would be mis- 
understood and condemned by the ma- 
jority of his old friends, a result which 
hurt him deeply. In short, my guess is 
that in entering the fight against Taft he 
performed the most courageous act of his 
life, and that he did so to preserve and 
promote what he regarded as essential 
social needs 

This contrast tetween Mr Mowry’s and 
my judgement, each knowing the same 


pertinent facts, shows the difficulty of 
determining the motives of action where 
the situation is intricate; but that is what 
makes the study of history interesting. 
WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS 
American Law Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Momr, Ropert Lanois. Thomas Henry 
Burrowes, 1805-1871. Pp. xi, 271. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press; 1946. $4.00. 

Beginning with the 1820s, public- 
spirited men in every state of our country 
sensed the educational needs of a rapidly 
growing nation and realized the inadequacy 
of the then existing educational facilities. 
Burrowes’ period came to understand the 
necessity of school support by general 
taxation. Consequently a demand arose 
for state and school officials to interpret 
school Jaw, manage funds, apportion them 
properly, and grapple with a variety of 
educational problems. 

Burrowes served as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Superintendent of Schools 
in Pennsylvania (1835-38), President of 
the Agricultural College (Jater the Penn- 
sylvania State College), and in many edu- 
cational capacities during four decades 
(1830-70), not without the grueling politi- 
cal conflicts common during those years. 
He aided the organization of teacher as- 
sociations, founded educational publica- 
tions, wrote widely, and exercised a pro- 
found and lasting influence. 

In the 1830’s, when Burrowes entered 
public life, the population of our entire 
country numbered scarcely thirteen mil- 
lion. Each state was rural. literacy 
was prevalent. For this reason civic- 
minded men like Burrowes made a supreme 
effort to have a public school system es- 
tablished. The inefficient pauper schools 
of Pennsylvania served as a stimulus to 
labor all the more for efficient schools. 
Consequently the responsibility for edu- 
cation was shifted from the local district, 
with its system of rate bills, to the state at 
large. 

Burrowes realized that a state and na- 
tion’s system of education is inextricably 
linked with and determines the nature of 
society. He recognized that training of 
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teachers was essential to the improvement 
of public schools, and toiled toward that 
end. The European movement, headed by 
Pestalozzi, had already established semi- 
naries for teachers. A program for similar 
institutions was launched by Burrowes, In 
his capacity as State Superintendent of 
Schools (for a second time) during our 
Civil War, he was compelled to cope with 
familiar war and postwar conditions. Bur- 
rowes opposed military training in schools 
and wrote prophetically in September 
1863: “. .. we are, as a people, the most 
military nation in the world, so far as 
ability to turn out large armies and effi- 
ciently organize them in the shortest pos- 
sible time is concerned. The real danger 
therefore is, that we shall become too 
military, by accustoming ourselves to the 
grand though demoralizing national game 
of war. ... In short, when once the war 
spirit is up, causes for war will never be 
absent.... No, no. We want peace not war 
in the future of our country” (pp. 176- 
77). After our Civil War Burrowes 
struggled to maintain education for chil- 
dren of deceased soldiers and sailors. He 
thus gained the title of “Orphan’s Friend,” 
somewhat similar to Pestalozzi’s experience 
earlier. i 

Dr. Mohr’s study is extremely well 
documented, and is a contribution to his- 
torical literature, throwing much light on- 
foundation stones upon which our present 
educational system rests. He obtained his 
data mainly from primary sources usually 
inaccessible to the scholar. Painstaking 
work of this kind is making possible a 
complete and accurate general history of 
education in our country. Teachers and 
students in this area of study will find a 
wealth of data dealing with the develop- 
ment of education in Pennsylvania, which 
in many respects is typical of the develop- 
ment of education in our entire country. 

ZORA KLAIN 
New Jersey College for Women 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Daniel Cott Gilman: 
Creator of the American Type of Uni- 
versity. Pp. ix, 173. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1946. $2.00. 


‘The author of this volume implies in his 


preface that he is not attempting a biog- 
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raphy but rather a study of Daniel Coit 
Gilman’s “ability, his experience, his equip- 
ment, his achievement, and his technique 
..- to explain “... his influence on 
American education” (p. vii). Using the 
first president of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity a3 a central character, the author 
writes in his usual charming style of Yale 
College and particularly of the Sheffield 
Scientific School during the period from 
1855 to 1871, of the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1872 to 1875, of Johns Hop- 
kins and especially its Medical School 
from 1875 to 1901, and of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington from 1901 to 
1904. i 

The author’s qualifications for writing 
this story are very great and so well 
known that it is unnecessary to review 
them. To the Yale, Hopkins, and Carnegie 
Institution phases of Gilman’s educational 
work, the author brings a wealth of insight 
derived from long experience and detailed 
studies, well utilized in such earlier books 
as Medical Education in the United States 
and Canada, Universities—American, Eng- 
lish, German, and Henry S. Pritchett. 

The story of Gilman at California is 
less well told. The president is pictured 
as a man of great skill and courage con- 
fronting mobs of farmers who wanted the 
University of California “to be a school of 
mechanic arts...” and journalists who 
“attacked the Regents viciously on every 
imaginable ground, almost always without 
knowledge of the facts and without any 
comprehension of what a university should 
do or be” (p. 24). A more accurate pic- 
ture would show that Gilman lacked many 
of the necessary qualities of a great state 
university president. That “he was the 
most effective educational advocate that 
our country has produced” (p. 8) is diff- 
cult to defend, even if the field of this 
sweeping generalization is narrowed to 
university education and to the state of 
California, when the names of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler and David Starr Jordan are 
remembered. 
_ The true measure of Gilman’s talents 
is most clearly described by the contrast 


between his policies in the Johns Hopkins | 


presidency and those followed in his ad- 
ministration of the Carnegie Institution of 
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Washington. In the one case he was a 
bold leader of brilliant men, mostly young, 
whom he selected with great skill and to 
whom he gave the utmost freedom. In 
the other case he was a cautious listener 
to the reports of committees of distin- 
guished scholars, mostly old (pp.155-61). 
It is primarily in the Johns Hopkins part 
of the account of Gilman’s work that this 
book substantially increases the debt owed 
to the distinguished author by all students 
of the history of higher education in this 
country. 
Harotp BENJAMIN 
University of Maryland 


Rosson, Epncar Evucrene. The New 
United States. Pp. vii, 141. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. $2.50. 

The New United States is a series of ten 
essays written in an attempt to “clarify 
American problems and issues.” The 
essays were prepared between 1934 and 
1945; but received a final editing in the 
early part of 1946, 

Professor Robinson interprets the his- 
tory of the United States in a familiar 
pattern when he finds the characteristics 
of the American people to be equality, 
skepticism, forthrightness, teamwork, kind- 
heartedness, and a pragmatism which finds 
no final answers in a social climate of 
continuous change. He is also within the 
accepted interpretations in maintaining 
that the release of individual power has 
been the mainspring of our Nation. 

As a teacher who tries to lay the basis 
for good citizenship in part, at least, by a 
study and interpretation of our Nation’s 
past, I find myself in enthusiastic agree- 
ment with the author’s recommendations 
for teaching the “new” American history. 
He would lessen the amount of subject 
matter that is presented from the mass 
accumulated in long years of study; en- 
large the basic geographic and population 
contributions to the subject matter of the 
United States in the twentieth century; 
increase the time and attention given to 
the past fifty years; and emphasize the 
ideas in science and philosophy that were 
vital in the period between the two world 
wars. This is the material which can best 
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link the revolutionary present with, and 
interpret it by, the past.- 

Professor Robinson states that although 
history does not “repeat” or “teach,” it 
does “point the way and a people who 
know their history should be aware of the 
possibilities and act accordingly.” He dis- 
covers these signposts that a historically 
literate people would do well to follow in 
the field of world policy and world rela- 
tions. First, it is our duty to insist upon 
the protection of minorities throughout 
the world. Second, it is fortunate that 
our social relationships and ideals already 
have wide acceptance throughout the 
world, because Americans can never again 
live in isolation. These are the minimum 
. essentials with which we must communi- 
cate with other peoples. Finally, it is 
our destiny to insist upon peace, never 
through force, but always through co- 
operation. 

We need more historians who will chal- 
lenge Americans, as does Professor Robin- 
son, to use their history and tradition as a 
vehicle for looking forward into a chang- 
ing world. We need more books that will 
shake us from our lethargy and awaken 
us to the fact that the atomic world is 
something revolutionally different from 
arything we have experienced before, and 
therefore requires high courage and a 
healthy willingness to experiment on the 
part of those who would help Americans 
ta discharge properly the leadership thrust 
upon them. This little book does that also. 

W. SEWARD SALISBURY 

State Teachers College 

Oswego, N. Y. 


Bowker, BenyaMiIn C. Out of Uniform. 
Pp. xiii, 259. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1946. $2.75. 

Out of Uniform is written by the Chief 
of the Foreign News Service of the New 
York Post, who served in the Army for 
six years (achieving the rank of colonel) 
and was assigned to army problems of in- 
duction, training, mental conditioning, com- 
bat, and demobilization. His duties in- 
cluded the three major components of air, 
ground, and service forces; they also in- 
cluded co-operation with the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast Guard. He has 
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seen something of almost every one of the 
theaters of operations. 

Even in the midst of the war, wien 
most energies were directed at but one 
goal—the achievement of victory—both 
government officials and the public realized 
that when the- goal was finally reached, 
many problems of great proportions would 
need to be reckoned with; that as the war 
created a demand for rapid social and 
economic adjustments, peace would make 
similar demands. Not a small problem of 
the war was the mustering, training, and 
equipping of sixteen million men and 
women. The task was a most difficult 
one, but it was accomplished quite satis- 
factorily. Men learned new skills, adopted 
new habits, and were exposed, usually for 
a long time, to very unfamiliar environ- 
ments. Very many of them were sub- 
jected to experiences that required an 
exertion of every ounce of mental and 
physical effort that they could find within 
themselves. It was inevitable that these 
new habits, environments, and experiences 
made certain changes within these men. 
In very many cases, in varying degrees it 
changed their philosophies and altered 
their aims. Mr. Bowker is careful to 
point out, however, that not all of them 
underwent the same experiences and that 
they must still be considered as individuals, 
as they were before they donned the ser- 
vice garments. 

Upon return to civilian life, many men 
had some difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves; but a study of those who were 
separated early disclosed that, by and 
large, even those with physical handicaps 
were proving themselves good workers in 
industry and conscientious citizens. 

Mr. Bowker has devoted separate chap- 
ters to Negro and women veterans. He 
gives an interesting discussion of the ef- 
fect that the service has had on the morals 
of those who were in uniform, the oppor- 
tunities that have been provided for them, 
what they expect of the country they 
served, what they resent, and the part 
they will be likely to play in the future 
destiny of our Nation. 

The author’s perspective is far from 
being purely philosophical. The book is 
organized around many statistics, and this 
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gives the reader the feeling that he is not 
being made the subject of an individual 
whim but rather that he is being care- 
fully instructed by one who has obtained 
the necessary information to express an 
authentic opinion. While the statistics 
include such diverse items as the number 
of each type of decorations awarded and 
the average physical dimensions and eating 
habits of the women who served, they do 
not bore the reader, but rather increase his 
interest and strenghten his confidence in 
the writer. 
RaymMonp H. AMBRON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABRAMS, CHARLES. The Future of Hous- 
ing, Pp. xix, 428. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. $500. 


Today one of the most imperative prob- 


lems on the domestic front is housing. | 


With an increasing population and a build- 
ing program which has not kept pace, an 
overcrowding of existing facilities has 
resulted. Not only is there a dearth of 
dwelling units of any kind, but it has 
been claimed that the substandard hous- 
ing conditions should be improved. 

Of all the recent books on housing 
which have given the public different view- 
points on the subject, this volume by 
Charles Abrams, a recognized authority, 
contains one of the most comprehensive 
and constructive approaches with a pro- 
gram for reform in the coming years. 
According to the author, the American 
housing problem falls into five main cate- 
gories, all of which are interrelated: the 
building industry, the slum, the housing 
investment, the role of government, and 
home ownership. z 

In order to ft housing into the scheme 
of national life there must be planning or 
social telesis, by which is meant an inte- 
grated program that attempts to take into 
account future needs and growth as well 
as numerous other aspects of the problem. 
Mr. Abrams sets forth ten aims which 
should be the basis for a plan, It should 
be accomplished within the framework of 
our democratic institutions. Public owner- 
ship should be reduced to a minimum; and 
if private enterprise fails to function, the 
government should build homes and dis- 
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pose of them to individuals. The building 
industry needs revitalizing and to be shown 
that mass production on standarized parts 
such as doors, windows, locks, and plumb- 
ing pipe is the way to cut down on costs. 
Housing for low-income families is a field 
that demands attention from those who 
wish to see the underprivileged obtain 
better shelter. Part of slum clearance is 
urban redevelopment which calls for wiser 
use of land. A comprehensive rural hous- 
ing reform is a goal for which we should 
strive. The entire home ownership situa- 
tion should be p-aced on a firmer founda- 
tion. There should be adequate rental op- 
portunities for those who are not in a posi- 
tion to buy or build. Homes for veterans 
must be more than a slogan. Modifications 
of the housing section of the-GI Bill of 
Rights are required to protect the ex- 
serviceman. Our lending institutions 
should be examined to ensure safer and 
more dependable mortgage transactions. 
And finally, the whole real estate pattern 
needs to be scrutinized to adjust property 
taxes, to prevent loss when industrial 
mobility causes people to move, and to 
seek a solution to racial infiltration. 

Whether these objectives can be realized 
is a moot question. In the United States 
we desire laissez faire techniques rather 
than co-operation or coercion. The spirit 
of rugged individualism is a potent force 
in the philosophies of most Americans. 

A detailed table of contents, numerous 
illustrations, a selected bibliography, and 
an adequate index help to make this mono- 
graph very worth while. The student of 
the problem can certainly glean much that 
is new, and the leyman can find an inter- 
esting and thought-provoking treatise. 

Henry M. MULLER 

University of Pennsylvania 


PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L. Youth in Trou- 
ble. Pp. 132. Fort Worth, Texas: The 
Leo Potishman Foundation Publications 
in the Social Sciences, 1946. $1.50. 
This little book leaves much to be de- 

sired so far as scientific analysis and pres- 

entation of data are concerned. Even so, 
its thesis demands attention. The statis- 
tical data are not well presented, but the 
author seems to have ample evidence to 
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establish his contentions that most children 
are haled into court on delinquency charges 
because of their parents’ or the commu- 
nity’s irresponsibility; that the real factor 
in the conflict between the child and the 
community is the community itself. The 
parents who actually bring complaints 
against their children (and many do) sel- 
dom merit any respect. Such parents fail 
to realize the traumatic effect of court ex- 
perience on the child’s personality. Other 
“offended” adults who bring charges against 
children he labels as “criminalistic,” or 
“at best petty, peevish and irresponsible.” 

The author condemns both private and 
public institutions. Private institutions, 
especially chain stores specializing in open 
displays of toys, and so forth, provide 
serious temptations to children without 
means for making purchases. Recreational 
establishments, notably cheap theaters and 
prize fights, provide a special lure for 
underprivileged children without where- 
withal for tickets. Seldom do any of these 
enterprises assume any responsibility for 
the temptations they provide. Similarly, 
public institutions seldom make any con- 
structive or preventive attack on delin- 
quency. 

Porterfield’s book gives weight to the 
reviewer's belief that delinquents do not 
choose their parents wisely. The author 
compared the behavior of 2,049 cases in 
the juvenile court in Forth Worth during 
the years 1931, 1933, and 1935 with that 
of 337 college students during the years 
1940-41 and 1941-42, and found that col- 
lege students committed “as serious though 
probably not so frequent” offenses as the 
delinquents brought into court. The col- 
lege students’ more favorable socioeco- 
nomic status kept them from becoming 
court cases, whereas the unfavored group 
from which the delinquents came placed 
them in a less important social position 
than the policeman who arrested them. 
Porterfield holds this difference in level to 
be important both in the community com- 
plaints against the child and in the actual 
arrest. The unfavorable economic condi- 
tion of the delinquent is further compli- 
cated by greater family disorganization 
and less parental supervision in his case. 

The delinquent parents should not be 


- 
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completely condemned, since they too are 
the result of social factors. Even so, the 
parents’ - frustrations often result in the 
abuse or mistreatment of the child, who in 
turn becomes a delinquent. The school 
principal often takes an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the child. Society, in segre- 
gating him, makes his prognosis increas- 
ingly unfavorable. Thus, society denies 
the child normal satisfactions and punishes 
him for his (illegal) methods of trying to 
secure them. 

Three interesting case studies are given, 
and there is a concluding chapter on “Why 
Not Organize the Community?” 

MABEL A. ELLIOTT 

American National Red Cross 

Washington, D. C. 


GREENE, Harry WASHINGTON. Holders 
of Doctorates Among American Negroes. 
Pp. 275. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co., 1946. $3.00. 

As one measure of the progress of 
higher learning among Negroes, it is use- 
ful to know something of the number and 
the quality of those Negroes who have 
attained the highest academic degree con- 
fered by American universities. Although 
the numbers are comparatively small when 
all education is considered, it is a task of 
great patience and ingenuity to spot and 
record accurately these individuals as they 
emerge without conspicuous racial identi- 
fication along a broad and shifting frontier. 
Mr. Greene has done this service for 
education and educational planning in his 
book on Negro holders of doctorates. In 
addition to the simple factual analysis, 
he provides in his treatment useful evalua- 
tive comment on the universities confer- 
ring the degrees, the status of research iri 
the various fields, the occupation and gen- 
eral social status of the holders, and the 
relationship of the degree holders to 
scholarship activities within their respec- 
tive fields. 

Mr. Greene has authenticated 381 Ne- 
groes who earned doctorates from standard 
universities between 1876 and 1943. These 
are listed by name and with other perti- 
nent descriptive data. These degrees are 
in the social sciences, education, profes- 
sional and vocational fields, physical sci- 
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ences, languages and literature, biological 
sciences, and psychology and philosophy. 
Although the author recognizes certain 
weakness in both his method and the 
results, the volume is a useful and handy 
reference. 
CHARLES S., JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


JeELLINEK, E. M. Phases in the Drinking 
History of Alcoholics. Pp. 88. New 
Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse Press, 1946. 
$1.00. 

CUSHMAN, JANE F., and Carney LANDIS 
(Eds.) Studies of Compulsive Drinkers. 
Pp. 90. New Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse 
Press, 1946. $1.00. 

These two monographs add to the grow- 
ing body of data pertaining to alcoholism 
especially in its social aspects. The case 
histories prepared by Doctors Wortis and 
Sillman in Studies of Compulsive Drinkers 
are short (18 cases in 75 pages) but ef- 
fectively presented. In his Foreword, Dr. 
Lewis states that “no evidence was found 
indicating that the inebriate behavior 
could be related directly to any single 
‘event or to any single relationship in the 
life history.” However, the summary of 
psychological tests results indicates that 
these alcoholics were poorly adjusted, un- 
stable persons, who tended to take chances, 
yet desired passive roles. These conclu- 
sions are based on Rorschach, vocational 
interest, and level-of-aspiration tests. 

The study by Dr. Jellinek consists 
largely in the statistical analysis of re- 
sponses to a questionnaire printed in The 
Grapevine, publication of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Because the questionnaire asked 
“at what age did you first” have each of 
36 different experiences, the attempt is 
made to construct a time series. The re- 
sults show considerable variation both in 
age and in the sequence of specific events. 
Nevertheless, there are groups of experi- 
ences which apparently occur close to- 
gether, e.g. “loss of control,” “week-end 
drunks,” and “extravagant behavior.” A 
generalized sequence which is suggested by 
the study goes something like this: “loss 
of control,” “rationalizing excessive drink- 
ing,” “morning drink,” “solitary drinking,” 
“antisocial acts,’ “benders,” “remorse,” 
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“protecting supply,” “fears,” “resent- 
ments,” “admit to self,” “lowest point.” 

Dr. Jellinek is under no illusions about 
the faults of the questionnaire, the pos- 
sible nonrepresentative nature of those 
who responded, and the lack of an ade- 
quate control group. Nevertheless, he 
demonstrates that even “a superficial 
questionnaire on a sample of 98 men fur- 
nished highly suggestive and interesting 
material.” Finally, a revised question- 
naire form is presented for future use. 

Both monographs offer suggestive hy- 
potheses and a critical review of methods 
which may be helpful in subsequent 
studies. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
- Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WERTHEIMER, Max. Productive Thinking 
Pp. viii, 224. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 

In this little volume the late Professor 
Wertheimer has made a significant contri- 
bution to a problem fundamental to our 
understanding of science: the progress of 
creative thinking. Within science, the 


_ great discoveries appear to burst in full 


bloom upon the scientific world, as it were, 
something of a delightful surprise. But a 
closer analysis of the process shows that 
behind the great discoveries there lies a 
long and tedious process, both within the 
history of science and within the indi- 
vidual who gives birth to the creation. 

The creative act can be observed at 
many levels, and Professor Wertheimer 
gives copious illustrations, not merely from 
the history of science, but also from the 
activities of children attempting to solve 
mathematical and social problems. The 
key to “productive thinking,” according to 
the author, lies in certam “structural” 
aspects of problem situations: “Central 
to the theory is the transition from piece- 
meal aggregation, superficial structure, to 
the objectively better or adequate struc- 
ture.” Sometimes the conditions lead to 
a “premature closure” of the problem 
situation, but “the desire not to be struc- 
turally blind . . . seems strong, shows it- 
self in the course and fate of mistakes” 
(pp. 198-99). 
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In effect, Wertheimer has delved into 
the psychology of the “intuitive” process 
which many philosophers feel to be so 
cear to their method and so inaccessible to 
the objective observations of an experi- 
mental psychologist. And the kind of 
thinking which Wertheimer introduces rep- 
resents a healthy aspect of our cultural 
advance. We can evaluate creative acti- 
vites, and we can begin to impose criteria 
on the adequacy of the intuitive act with 
respect to the specific problem which it 
is designed to serve. Intuition is no more 
free of scientific scrutiny and scientific 
controls than is any other activity of the 
scientist. If we are correct in interpreting 
Professor Wertheimer’s main program, it 
is unfortunate indeed that he has left cer- 
tain basic concepts in such a vague state. 
What is an “adequate” structure? It 
' does no good to make references to “im- 
provement of the situation” (p. 195), 
“sensible structural understanding” (p. 35), 
and so forth. Without making explicit 
how the conscientious scientist would 
check for “adequacy,” “understanding,” 
and so forth, Wertheimer tries to make 
his point clear by numerous examples; 
but the reader is left, on the whole, with 
a decided feeling of dissatisfaction. He 
may even fail to see that the supposed 
“solution” was any solution at all (e.g., in 
the case of the two boys playing badmin- 
ton, Chap. IV). Those of us who look 
hopefully for an experimental science of 
psychology which will attack such critical 
concepts as “productive thinking” in an 
objective manner tend to become dis- 
couraged at the almost complete lack of 
general analysis of method which is dis- 
played on the pages of Wertheimer’s book. 
If a ray of hope is to be found in all this, 
it is that there is a growing realization of 
a real problem for psychology in the prop- 
erties of the creative act, and the “gloom” 
lies in ignoring the experimental aspects 
' of the problem. 

C. West CHuRCHMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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resentative European country. 


$2.00 (81.00 to members of the 
Academy) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published monthly in English, French and Spanish, by 
the [nternational Labour Office) 


Aritcles by recognised authorities on all aspects of social policy, 
national and international. 


__ Industrial and Labour Information, including up-to-date news on 
Social and Economic Policy, Industrial Relations, Employment, Con- 
ditions of Work, Social Insurance and Assistance, Living Conditions, 
Co-operation, Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations, etc., in all 
parts of the world. 


Statistics of Wages, Unemployment, Cost of Living, Hours of 
Work, etc. 


Price: 50 cents; 2s. Annual Subscription: $5; 21s. 


A specimen copy and catalogue of recent publications, which in- 
clude studies on reconstruction, recent developments in the field of 
social security, economic conditions, co-operation, and the problems 
of the disabled, will be sent on application to the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the Washington Branch Office, 
734 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


BEGINS A NEW DECADE 


Volume XI, Number 1, Winter 1947 
“TRENDS IN FRENCH SOCIALISM Samuel Bernstein 
RICH AND POOR IN CIVIL PROCEDURE George G. Olshausen 
FRENCH TEACHERS IN THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT René Maublanc 
MARXISM AND RECENT ECONOMIC THOUGHT Surendra J. Patel 
W. T. PARRY ON WAR AND POLITICS i M. Baskin 
MARXIST JOURNALS IN THE EUROPE OF TODAY Giulio Muratore 
THE SCIENTIST AND MILITARY RESEARCH John K. Jacobs 


BOOK REVIEWS | 
Mildred Burgum, Horace B. Davis, William Mandel, W. H. Melish 


SUBSCRIBE NOW QUARTERLY $1.50 (Four Issues) 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, 30 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Enghsh Representatives: Collet’s Ltd., 9 Southampton Place, London WC 1 


JAMES -PATTEN-ROWE PAMPHLET SERIES 


of The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


1. Economics of Planning: Pung ples and Practice. By H. R. Burrows 


and J. K. Horsefiel 1935. 15 cents (originally 50 cents) 

2. Financing New York City. By William Whyte. Pp. viii, 70. 1935. 
15 cents (originally 50 cents) 

3. Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce. By I. M. Rubinow. 
Pp. viii, 36. 1936. 25 cents (originally 50 cents) 

4, Modernizing Our State Legislatures. By A. E. Buck. Pp. v, 45. 
1936. 15 cents (originally 50 cents) 

5. The ea of Isolation. Pp. 54. 1937. 10 cents (originally 50 
cents 

6. Constitutional Rights. Edited by Herbert F. Goodrich. Pp. iv, 123. 
1938. 50 cents (originally $1.00) 

7. Democracy veraus the Totalitarian State in Latin America. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. Pp. ili, 48. 1938. Out of print 

8. Euro Plans for World Order. By William P. Maddox.. Pp. 44. 
1940. Out of print 

9. The Roots of Totalitarianism. By Robert M. MacIver, Moritz J. Bonn, 
and Ralph Barton Perry. Pp. 31. 1940. Out of print 

10. America’s Food and Europe’s Needs. By John D. Black, Sir Willmott 
Lewis, and Clarence E. Pickett. Pp. 18. 1941. 10 cents 3 

11, Latin American Viewpoints. A symposium. Pp. 64. 1942. 25 cents 

12. Topical Index to National Constitutions. By Richard C. Spencer and 
Pearl C. Spencer. Pp. 84. 1942. 75 cents (originally $1.00) 

13, The Core of a Continent: Problems of Central and Eastern Europe. 
By Henryk Strasburger. Pp. 49. 1943. 25 cents 
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The American County - - 
Patchwork of Boards 


Do counties have a future as units of government? This 
nationwide review of county organization and functions 
by Edward W. Weidner of the University of Minnesota, 
a series of articles from the Nationa Municipat Review, 
throws new light on an increasingly vital part of our 
governmental system. The need for a new approach to 
county government by federal and state as well as local 
~ authorities is indicated. 


24 pp., Bibliography, 35 cents. 


National Municipal League 
299 Broadway New York 7 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1603 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


will undertake to publish and distribute at cost, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers are secured: 


PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 


from the Proceedings of the Russian Academy of Science, edited by 
EUGEN ALTSCHUL and WARREN C WAITE , 


These interrelated papers by LEXIS, BORTKIEWICZ, and MARKOV continue 
the work originated by Poisson and are available in English for the first time. 
Prices will range from 50 cents for brief papers to approximately $2.50 for 
long ones. 


TITLES OF THE 17 SELECTED PAPERS AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE CONTENTS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ASA OFFICE IN WASHINGTON 
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Coming in March 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By Joun H. Ferouson 
Associate Professor of Political Science, The Pennsylvania State College 


and Dean. E. McHenry 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 


This postwar college text covers the essential features of the American 
system of government. In it the authors have striven to present con- 
troversial matters objectively, and to avoid being either too elementary 
and general on the one hand or too advanced and detailed on the other. 
The present book is part of a larger volume to be published later which 
will encompzss government at all levels—national, state, and local. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CONTENTS 
Volume XXXVII March, 1947 


The Economist and the State E. A. Goldenweiser 
The Prospect fer Economic Growth .  C. Reinold Noyes 
Expansion and Employment Evsey D. Domar 
Determinants of Distribution of Income Morris Copeland 
Postscript on War Inflation. . Willam J. Fellner 
The International Bank .. Nathaniel Weyl and Max J. Wasserman 
Price Control under Imperfect Competition M Bronfenbrenner 
German Finance in World War II R. W. Lindholm 


Communications, Reviews, Periodicals, and Notes 


The American Economic Review, a quarterly, is the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Economie Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $5 00. 
Address editorial communications to Dr. Paul T. Homan, Editor, American Economie 
Review, Cornell University, Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, New York; for informa- 
tion concerning other publications and.activities of the Association, communicate 
with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American Economic As- 
sociation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois Send for information booklet. 


(Please note change of address for editor.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


American Economic and Business Policies 


The pamphlets listed below report proceedings of conferences and forum 
meetings sponsored by The Foundation during the 1945-46 season. 
The Effect of The Revenue Act of 1945 on Business and Corporate Policies 
J. K. Lasser, Paul W. Ellis, Joseph S. Bowater 
Marketing Problems that Lie Ahead 
Arthur A. Hood, Warren W. Leigh, C. G. Nichols 
Financial Policies Essential to Full Production 
Murray Shields, Russell Wiesman, L. M. Hostetler 
Inflationary Pressures in the Postwar Period 
Eee P. Schmidt, Raymond Rodgers, James G. Rogers, Jr, John H. 
vans 
Company and Union Responsibilities and Liabilities under the Labor Agreement 
Samuel Marsh, Kenneth A. McIntyre, J. C. Argetsinger 
Economic Factors Influencing Postwar Production 
Charles M. Thompson, Clinton S. Golden, Jacob C. Wachtman 
The Adaptation of Office Practices to Peacetime Production 
Coleman Maze, D. H. Fulton, E. M. Ikirt : 
*Stabilization of Production and Employment 
Arthur Stone Dewing, Rolf Nugent, Brown Zahnizer 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
A. D. H. Kaplan, Stephen McK. DuBrul, Boris Shishkin 
*Pattern for Industrial Peace 
George W. Taylor 


HUMAN, PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The pamphlets listed below report the proceedings of public forums for fore- 


men and supervisory personnel sponsored by The Foundation during the 1945—46 


season. 
Economic and Social Factors in Supervisory Administration 
Robert D. Calkins, William R. Spriegel, Herluf V. Olsen 
Duties and Responsibilities of Supervisory Management 
Thomas G. Newton, John W. Riegel 
Problems in Allocating Authorities, Responsibilities and Accountabilities 
Noel Arthur, Carl S. Coler : 
The Role of Leadership in Supervisory Administration 
Morris S. Viteles, C. E. Thompson 
Relationships Between at Management and Shop Stewards - 
Joseph B. Patton, John W. Grajciar, James B. Gent, Frederick H. Harbi- 
son, William Gruen 5 
*Problems in Handling Grievances 
M. H. Jacob, A. A. Desser 


*A Pattern for Industrial Peace 
Gearge W. Taylor 
The price of these pamphlets is 75¢ 
A list of all Foundation publications is available on request 


Pamphlets marked with an asterisk (*) are in preparation and will be 
available in about 30 days 


ot 


i 


THE ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS FOUNDATION 
NEW WILMINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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m Spring Publications — 2 
MONEY AND BANKING 
l i _ by Raymond P. Kent 










ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
by Emery Troxel 













THE UNITED STATES 


American Democracy in World Perspective 
-1492—1947 


` by Ray A. Billington Samuel H. Brockunier 
Bert. J. Loewenberg 







THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


by Cad J. Friedrich and Asociate; | 







CANADA— 4 Political and Social History 
| by Edgar Mclnnis 


Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 - 
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Scheduled for spring 
and summer publication 


Watch for these 
important new books 
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| The Elements of Economics 


An Introduction to the Theory of 


Price and Employment 


LORIE TARSHIS 
Stanford University 


Principles of National Income Analysis 
CARL S. SHOUP 
Columbia University 


American Economic History 
BROADUS MITCHELL 
Rutgers University 


and 


LOUISE PEARSON MITCHELL 
Adelphi College 


` HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


BARBRA 
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THE. CONSTITUTION 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


The first complete book on the rights of persons to employment, 
accommodations in hotels, restaurants, common carriers, and 


other public pre in without discrimination. ¢Analyzes 


the eighteen state } fil rights acts on the basis-of actual court 
cases. ' $3.00 


THE SHAPING OF THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION 
By LOUIS M. HACKER 


A source book of more than a million words documented with 
much of the world’s most inspired social writing. Besides these 
200 selected excerpts, the author’s introductions form a complete 
social history of the United States. One volume text edition, $6.00 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM 
By LOUIS M. HACKER : l 


A reissue of this complete history of American capitalism up to 
the end of the 19th century. “Among the first-rate contribu- 
tions to American thought about past tendencies; ud the present 
direction.” —Charles A. Beard. $ . $4.00 


T 


SCIENCE AND FREEDOM . 
By, LYMAN BRYSON 2 


“Compact, wise, and suggestive....His views on the relation 
between science and freedom will challenge his readers to thought 
- and on some matters to second thought.”—-Sidney Hook, New 
York Times. . $2.75 


COLUMBIA UNIYERSITY PRESS + NEW YORK 
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